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Icaque eonim ipfbrum quae afpedu fentiuntury nullum aliud^ 
umal 



animal pulchritudmem, venuftatem, convenientiam partium 
lentiti Quam fimilitudinem natura ratioque ab oculis ad ani« 
mum transferens, muho etiam magis pulchriiudinem, con* 
fiantiam, ordinem in condliis, faduque confervandum pucac 
Quibus ex rebiis condatur & efficicur id quod quxdmus none(^ 
tum : Quod etiamfi nobilicatum non (It, tamen honeftum fit : 
quodque etiamfi ^ nullo laudetur, natuii eft laudabile. For* 
mam quidem ipfam dc tanquam £iciem honefli vides» quae fi 
oculis cerneretur^ mirabiles amores exdnret fapientiaB. Ck. d§ 
Off. lih. I. €, 4* 
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' His EXCBLLENCT^ 

JOHN, 

Lord CARTERET, 

Lord Lieutenant of JRELAN2>. 



M0 it fktfeymr ExKllmcy, 

WHEN I publilh'd 
thefe Papers, I had 
fo little Confidence 
of their Succefs, that I was 
unwilling to own them ; and 
A 2 "wVoX 




iv Dedication. 

what I was unwilling myfelf 
to own, I durft not prefun^e 
to infcribe to any 
Name. 

Y, o u R Excellency's fa- 
vourable K<eception of ffieni, 
foon put me out of all Feafs 
about their Succefs with the 
wifer and better Part of the 

« I 

World ; and fince this has 
given me Affurance to own 
them, I humbly prefume to 
infcribe them in this fecond 
Edition to your Excellency, 
that I may have at once an 

of exprefling 
the fincereft Gratitude for 
the Notice you were pleas'd 
to take of me, and have the 
Fleafiure alfo of lettins the 

■ World 




Dedication. v 

World know that this fmall 
Work has your Excellency's 
Approbation. 

The Praife beftow'd by 
Perfons of real Merit and 
Difcernment^ is allow 'd by all 
to give a noble and rational 
Pleafure. Your Excellency 
firft made me feel this in 
the moft .lively manner ; and 
it will be a Pleafure as laft- 
ing as it is great : 'twill ever 
be matter of the higheft 
Joy and Satisfadion to me, 
that I am Author of a Book 
my Lord Carteret ap- 
proves. 

I KNOW, my Lord, that 
ttiugh of your Commendation 
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is to be attributed to your 
own Humanity : You can in^ 
tirely approve th0 Works of 
thofe alonej who can think 
and fpeak on thefe Subjefts 
as juftly as your felf ; and 
that is what few, if any, 
even of ithofe who fpend 
their Lives in fuch Con^ 
templations; are able to do. 
In the Converfalion, with 
which y6ur Excellency has 
been pleas'd to honour me, 
I could dot, 1 own, without 
the Utmdi ftir^iz^ obferve 
fo ihtimate dn Acquaintance 
with the jnoft valuaWe Wri-. 
tings of contemplative Men, 
Antient and Modern ; fo juft 
a Tafte of^'what is excel- 
lent ity 4heOifiig€ni6us • Arts, 

m 
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in fo young a Man, amid ft 
the Hurry of an adive Life 
Forgive me, my Lord, that 
I mention this part of your 
Chara6i:er : 'ti)s fo uncommon 
that it deferves the highefl? 
Admiration ; and 'tis the only 
one which an obfcure Philofo-* 
pher^ who has received th€i 
reateft Obligations from your 
Excellency, can with any Pr(H 
priety take notice of. 

Those other great En- 
dowments which have enabled 
you, even in Youth, to dif- 
charge the moft difficult Em- 
ployments, with the higheft 
Honour to your felf, and 
Advantage to your Country, 
I dare not prefume to de- 

. fcribe, * 
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fcribe. He who attemptsi 
to dp Juftice to fo great and 
good a Chara6i:er, ought him- 
felf to be one of uncommon 
Merit and Diftin6tion : and 
yet the ableft Panegyrift 
. would find it difficult to add 
any thing to your Excel- 
lency's Fame. The Voices 
of Nations proclaim your 
Worth. I am, 

4 

May it pJeafe your Emcellency^ 

Tour mofi obliged, 
Mofi obedient^ and 
Mofi devoted humble Servant^ 



Dublin* 
Jwu !>• 
I'm- 



Francis Hutchefon. 
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PREFACE. 

THERE is no part of Wi- 
lofophy of more importance^ 
than a juft Knowledge of 
Human Nature, and its various ^JPow- 
ers and jDiJpofitions. Our late In- 
quirys have been very much employ d 
about (?»r Underftanding, and the fe* 
veral Methods of obtaining Truth. 
We generally acknowledge^ that the 
Importance of any Truth is nothing 
elfe than its Moment^ or Efficacy to 
make Men happy ^ or to give them the 
greatefb and mofi hjling 1*leafure 3 
and wifdom denotes only a Capacity 
ofpurfiiing this Endbythebejt Means, 
It mufi furely then be of the great ef 
importancffy to have diftin6f Concept 
tions of this End it felf as well as 
of the Means neceffary to obtain it j 
that we may find out which are the 
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greateji and moji laji'mg ^kafures, 
and not employ our Rea/bn, after all 
our laborious Improvements of it, in 
trifling T^urfuits. It is to he feard 
indeed^ that mojl of our StudySy isoith' 
out this Inquiry) will he of very lit' 
tie ufe to us 3 for they feem to have 
fcarce any other tendency than to lead 
us into fpeculative Knowledge it felf. 
Nor are we diftinBly told how it is that 
Knowledge, or Truth, ispleajant to us. 
T^HIS Cotifideration put the Au- 
thor of the following Papers upon in- 
quiring into the various 'Pleafures 
which Human Nature is capahle of 
receiving. We Jhall generally find in 
our moder n philofophick Writings., no- 
thing farther on this Head^ than fome 
hare 2)ivifion of them into SenfiWe, 
nnd Rational, and fome trite Com- 
mon-place Arguments to prove the lat- 
ter more valuable than the former. 
Our fenfible Pleafures are flightly 
pafs d over, and explain d only by fome 
Infiances in Ta^es, Smells, Sounds, or 
filch like, which Men of any tolerable 
Reflection generally look upon as very 

trifling 
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trijltng Sat isfaSf ions. Our rational 
Pleafures have had much the fame 
kind of treatment. We are feldom 
taught any other Notion of rational 
'P/eafiire than that which nzie have 
upon refle0ing on our 'Pojfejpon^ or 
Claim to thofe Obje6is, which may he 
Occafions of Pleafure. Such Objects 
we f^// advantageous 5 ^»? Advantage, 
or Intereft, cannot he dijitn£ily con^ 
ceivd, till we know what thofe Plea- 
fures are which advantageous Ohjefh^ 
are apt to escite 5 and what Senfes or 
powers of Perception we have with 
refpe£i tofuch ObjeSfs. We may per- 
haps find fuch an Inquiry of more im» 
portance in Morals, to prove what we 
call the Reality of Virtue, or that it 
is the fureft Happinefs of the Agent, 
than one would at firfi imagine. 

IN refle^titig upon our external 
Senfes, we plainly fee, that our Per- 
ceptions ofPleafure, or Pain, do not 
depend dire£ily on our Will. Objects 
do not pleafe us, according as we in* 
(line they Jhould. The prefence of 
fome Objeds necejfarily pleafes us, and 

a 1 tloe 
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the pre fence of others as necejfar'tly 
d'tfpleafes us. Nor can we by our 
Will, any otherwije procure ^leafire, 
or avoid ^ain, than by procuring the 
former kind of Obje£is^ and avoiding 
the latter. 2y the very Frame of our 
Nature the one is made the occajion of 
Relight y and the other of ^ijfattsfac' 
tion. 

7' HE fame Obfervatton wi/I hold 
in all our other ^leafures and 'Pains. 
For there are many other fir ts of Ob* 
je£is, which pleafe, or dtfpleafe us as 
necejfarily, as material Objects do 
when they operate upon our Organs of 
Senfi, There is fcarcely any Obje6i 
which our Minds are empl<y/d about j 
which is not thus conjiituted the necef 
fary occajion of fome 'Pleajure or 
'Pain, fthus we find our felves 
pleas d with a regular Form, a piece 
<9/* Archite<5ture or Painting, a CompO' 
fition of Notes, a Theorem, an Ac- 
tion, an AfFcdion, a Charader. And 
we are confdous that this Pleafure 
necejfarily arifesfrom the Contemplo" 
tion of the Idea, which is thenprefent 

to 
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to our Minds, with aJl its Circum- 
fiancesy altho fame of thefe Ideas have 
nothing of what we commonly call fert- 
fihle Perception in them j and in thofe 
which have, the 'Pleafiire artfesfrUm 
fome Uniformity, Order, Arrange- 
ment, Imitation 5 and not from the 
fimple Ideas 0/ Colour, or Sound, or 
mode ofExtttiCionfeparately conjiderd, 

THESE Determinations to he 
pleas d with any Forms, or Ideas 
which occur to our Ohfervation, the 
Author choofes to call S e n s e s 5 dif 
tinguifhing them from the lowers 
which commonly go by that Name, by 
callipg our ^Fower of perceiving the 
Beauty of Regulariry, Order, Harmo- 
ny, 4n Internal SENSE3 and 
that Determination to approve Affec- 
tions, Adions, or Characters 0/ ratio- 
nal Agents, which we call virtuous, 
he marks by the name of a Mok Ah 
Sense. 

HIS principal 7)efign is tofhew, 
" That Human Nature was not lef^ 
** quite ind^erent in the affair of 
^ Virtue, to form to it fif ObfiryOf 

a 2 *'' t\oT\& 
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** t'tons concerning /^^ Advantage, or 
" Difadvantage ofASfions, and accord' 
" i»§"/y to regulate its Cotiduii" The 
(weaknefs of our Reafon, and the anjO" 
fations arifing from the Injirmtt'tes 
and Neceffities of our Nature^ are fo 
great, that very few Men could ever 
have form'd thofe long Dedu^ions of 
Reafon, which Jhew fome Adiom to 
he in the whole advantageous to the 
Agent, and their Contrarys pernicious. 
Tie Author 0/ Nature has much 
hetter furnifh' d us for a virtuous Con' 
du£i, than our Moraliftsy^^w to ima- 
gine, hy almoji as quick and powerful 
Injiru^ions, as we have for the pre* 
fervation of our 'Bodys. He has given 
us ftrong AfFedlions to he the Springs 
of each virtuous ji£iion 5 and made 
Virtue a lovely form, that we might 
eqfily diflingmjb it from its contrary, 
and he made happy hy the purjhit of 
it. 

THIS moral Senfc of Beauty in 

Adions and Affections, may appear 

ftrange at firfi View. Some of our 

Moralifts thmfilves are cfferulfd at it 
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in my Lord ShaftesburT3 fo 
much are they accufiom'd to deduce 
eniery jipprohation, or ^verjion^ from 
rational Views o/Intereft, {except it be 
merely in the Simp/e Ideas of the es- 
ternal Senfes) and have fuch a Hor* 
for at innate Ideas, which they ima- 
gine this borders upon. 'But this 
moral Senfe has no relation to innate 
Ideas, as will appear in the fecond 
^reatife. Our Gentlemen of good 
Tafte, can tell us of a great many Sen- 
{t%y Taftes, and Reliihes for Beauty, 
Harmony, Imitation in Painting and 
Poetry j and may not we find too in 
Mankind a Relifhyor a Beauty in Cha- 
ra(5ters, i» Manners? I doubt we have 
wa^ Philofophy, as well as Religion, 
by ourfoolifb management of it, Jo auf^ 
tere and ungainly a Form, that a Gen- 
tleman cannot eajily bring himfelfto lihe 
ity and thoje who are grangers to it, 
can Jcarcely hear to hear our Defirip- 
tion of it. So much it is changed from 
^h(a was once the delight of thefineA 
Gentlemen among the Anticnts, and 

a 4 their 
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their Recreation after the Hurry cf 
publick jiffairs ! 

IN the firji Treatife^ the Author 
perhaps infome Inftances has gone too 
far, infuppoftng a greater Agreement 
of Mankind in their ^enfe 0/ Beauty, 
than Experience will confirm -, hut 
all he is foUtcitous about is to fhew, 
" That there is fbme Scnfc 0^ Beauty 
" natural to Alen^ that we find as 
*' gfeat an Agreement of Men in their 
** Relifhes o^f orms, as, in their eater- 
^' nal Senfes, which all agree to he 
<< natural 5 and that 'Pleafure or 
*' SP^iw, T)elight or ^vcrfion, are 
" naturally^o/wW^o their Perceptions." 
If the Reader he confined offuch De- 
terminations of the Mind to he pleas d 
with Forms, Proportions, Refemblan- 
(ces, Theorems} it will he no difficult 
matter to apprehend another fupcrior 
Senfe, natural ^^ to Men, determin- 
ing them to he pleas' d with A<5tions, 
Charai^ers, Aflfe<5tions. This is the 
moral Senfe, which makes the SuhjeSi 
pf the fecond Treatife. 

THE 
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THE proper Occa/ions of 'Percep- 
tion hy the external Senfes, occur to us 
as foon as we come into the World ^ 
tuohence perhaps we eajily look upon 
thefe Senfis to he natural : hut the 
OhjeSis of the Juperior Senfes of Beau- 
ty and Yittue generally do not. It is 
probably fome little time before ChiU 
dren reflet, or at leaji let us know 
that they reflect upon Proportion and 
Similitude 5 upon AfFedions, Charac- 
ters, Tempers ; or come to know the 
external Anions which are Evidences 
of them. Hence we imagine that their 
Senfe of Beauty, and their moral Sen- 
timents of Anions, mufi be entirely 
owing to Inftmdtion, ana Education 5 
twhereas it is aseajy to conceive^ how 
a Charadicr, a Temper, as foon as 
they are obfervd, may be conjtituted 
by Nature the necejfary occafion 
of 'Pkafure^ or an ObjeSl of Appro- 
bation^ as a Tafle or a Sound 5 tho 
thefe Objeds prefent themfehes to our 
Obfirvation fooner than the other. 

THE Jirji Impregion of thefe 
Papers wasfo well receivd, that the 
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Author hopes it mil be no offence to 
any nsjho are concern d in the Memory 
of the late Lord Vircount Moles- 
worth, if he lets his Readers 
know that he was the Noble Terfon 
mention d in the Preface to the firft 
Edition^ and that their being puh- 
lijhed was owing to his ^approbation 
of them. It was from him he had 
that fhr end ObjeSiiony which the Rea- 
der may find in the firft Treatife * 5 
bejides many other Remarks in the 
frequent Converfations with which he 
honour d the Author 5 by which that 
Treatife was very much improved be* 
yond what it was in the draught 
prefented to him. The Author re* 
tains the moji grateful Senfe of his 
fingular Civilities, and of the 'Plea- 
fitre and Improvement he received in 
his Converfation 5 and is fiill fond of 
evpreffing his grateful Remembrance 
of him \ buty 

Id cinercm, & Manes credas curare 
fepultos ? 

* Si^. Y. Art. 2. thi laft Paragraph. CT Q 
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TO he concern d in this 3ook can 
he no honour to a 'Perfon fo jujily ce^ 
lehrated far the moji generous Senti' 
ments of Virtue and Religion, deliver d 
nvith the moft manly Eloquence : yet 
it would not he juji toward the 
Worldy Jbould the Author conceal his 
Ohligations to the Reverend Mr, 
Edwarjd SynGj not ^nly for re^ 
vijing thefe 'Papers, when they Jiood 
in great need of an accurate Review, 
hut for fuggejiing fever aljuji Amend" 
ments in the general Scheme of Mo- 
raHty. The ^Author was much con^ 
firmd in his Opinion of the fujlnefs 
of thefe Thought Sy upon finding that 
this Gentleman had fallen into the 
fame way of thinking before him 3 and 
will ever look upon his Friend/hip as 
one of the greatefi Advantages and 
Pleafures of his Life. 

TO recommend the Lord Sha ftes- 
bury's Writings to the World, is 
a very nee die fs Attempt, They will 
he ^eemed while any Rcfle<Stioii re' 
mams among Men. It is indeed to he 
mfh^d, th(it h^ h^d (ibfiav^^i from 
1 wW^n^ 
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mMi7Jg 'with fitch Nohle 'Performances, 
fi>me Prejudices he had rece'tvd againji 
Chriftianity 5 a Religion which gives 
as the trueji Idea of Virtue, and re* 
commends the Love of. God, and of 
Mankind, as the Sum of all true 
Religion. How would it have moved 
the Jndignation of that ingenious No- 
bleman, to have found a diffolute fet 
of Men, who relijh nothing in Life 
hut the lowefi and mofi fordid 'plea' 
Jures, fearching into his Writings for 
thofe Infinuations againfi Chriftianity, 
that they might he the lefs retrained 
from their J^ehaucherys ; when at 
the fame time their low Minds \ are 
Incapable of rehjhing thofe nohle Sen* 
timents of Virtue and Honour, which 
he has placed in fo lovely a Light ! 

WHATEVER Faults the inge- 
nious may find with this 'Performance, 
the Author hopes no body will find any 
thing in it contrary to Religion, or 
good Manners : and he fhall be well 
pleafed if he gives the learned World 
an occafion of eMt^ning more tho» 
rowly thefe Subjefis, which are, he 
I ptefumes, 
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prefiimeSy of very confi^rahk Impor^ 
tance. ^he chief Ground of his Af- 
fir ance that his Opinions in the main 
arejufi, is this. That as he took the 
firfi Hints cf them from fome of the 
grcateft Writers of Antiquity^ fb the 
more he has convers'd with them, he 
finds his IHufirattons the more con. 
formahJe to their Sentiments. 

IN thejtrfi Edition of this Book 
there were fofue Mifiakes in one or 
two of the Inftances borrowed front 
other Sciences, to a perfe6i Knowledge 
of which the Author does not pre- 
tend'y nor would he now undertake 
that this Edition is every way fault- 
lefs. He hopes that thofe who are 
Jiudious of the true meafures of Life, 
may find his Ideas of Virtue and Hap 
pinefs tolerably juji j and that the pro- 
found Connoifleurs will pardon a few 
Faults, in the Illujirations borrowed 
from their Arts, upon which his Ar- 
guments do not depend. 

1 N this Third Edition, what Al- 
terations are made are partly owing 
to the Obje£iions of fome Gentlemen, 

who 
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lebo wroU v^ry keenly agatnji fever at 
'Prtmtples in shts Book. The Author 
was aoji'utnced of fame inaccurate Ex- 
preffionSy which are now altered-^ and 
fome Arguments^ he hopes, are now 
made, clearer : hut he has not yet feen 
caufe to renounce any of the 'Principles 
maintained in it. Nor is there any 
thing of confeqiience added, except in 
Se(ft, 11. o/Trcatife id 3 and the fame 
Reafining is. found in Se<5t. I. of the 
Eflay on the Paflions. 
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INQUIRY 

CONCERNING 

Beauty, Order, &c. 



SECT. 1. 

Concerning fome Powers o/'Perception, 
difitn£ifrom what is generally tin* 
derftood by Senfation. 

TO make the following OWenra- 
tions underftood) it may be ne- 
ce(&ry to premife fome Defi^ 
niticmsy and ObfervationSj ei- 
ther univerfally acknowledged, or fufiicient- 
ly proved by many Writers both antient and 
modern, concerning our Perceptions called, 
Senfatims^ and the A^ons of the Mind 
coniequent upon thiem. 

A't. I. Those Ideas which are rais'd in Sinfati^^ 
die Mind upon the prefence of external Ot> 

B jeas. 
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1 ^« INQUIRY concerning 

Scdt. J. je6ts, and their afting upon our Bodys, ar«E 
vo/o-/ caird Senfations. We find that the Mincz: 
in fuch Cafes is paffive, and has not Powe :m 
diredtly to prevent the Perception or Ides.^ 
or to vary it at its Reception, as long as wc 
continue our Bodys in a ftate fit to be adsci 
upon by the external Objeft. 

viffennt jj When two PcrccptiottS are intirely 
different from each other, or agree in no- 
thing but the genehd Idea of Senfation^ wc 
call the Powers of reviving thofe different 
Perceptions, different Senfes. Thus Seeit^ 
and Hearing denote the d^IbrMt Powers of 
receiving the Ideas of Colours^Mid Sounds. 
And altno Colours have great Differences 
among themfelves, as alfo have Sounds $ 
yet there is a greater Agreement among 
the mofl oppdite Colours, than between 
any Colour and a Sound : Hence we call 
all Colours Perceptions of the fame Senie. 
All the feveral Senfes feem to have their 
diflinft Organs, except Feelings which is in 
fome degree diffused over the whole Body. 

Tbe Mmd III. T H £ Mind has a Power oicon^uni^ 
how ac ijjg Ideas, which were received feparately i 
''T^* of comparing Objedts by means of the Idea^ 
and of obferving their Relatims and Pnh 
portions y of enlarging and diminijhif^ iti 
Ideas at pleafure, or in any certain Katio^ 
or Degree ; and of confidering feparatefy 
each of the fimple Idea^, which might t)^« 

haps 
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liaps have been imprefs'd jointly in the Sen- Sed:. U 
iation. This laft Operation we commonly tOTM 
call AbJlraSlion. 

IV. The Ideas of Subjiances are com- suifiMneeu 
pounded of the various fimple Ideas jointly 
Imprefs'd, when they prefented themfelves 

to our Senfes. We denne Subftances only 
by enumerating thefe fenfible Ideas : And 
fuch DcfiniticMis may raife an Idea clear e- 
nough of the Subftance in the Mind of one 
who never inunediately perceived the Sub- 
ftance J provided he has feparately received 
by his Semes all the iimple Ideas which are 
in the Coinpofition of the complex one of 
.the Subftance defined : But if there be any 
(imple Ideas which he has not received, or 
if ne wants any of the Senfes neceflary for 
the Perception of them, no Definition can 
raife any fimple Idea which has not been 
before perceived by the Senfes. 

V. H E N c E it follows, " That when In- ^^-f^^^** 
^^flruSiion, Educatitm, or Prejudice of tmyZ 

^* kind, raife any Defire or Averfion toward 
** an Object, this Defire or Averfion muft 
^^ be founded upon ah Opinion of fome 
** Perfe&ion, or of fome Draciency in thofe 
** ^alitys^ for Perception of which wc 
^* have the proper Senfes." Thus if Beauty 
be defir'd by one who has not the Senfe of 
Sights the Defire muft be rais'd by fome 
apprehended Regularity of Figure^ Sweet-- 

B 2 nefs 



4 An INQUIRY concerning 

Seft. i.nefs of Voice ^ SmoothnefSy or Softnefs^ orfome 
l^^V^ other Quality perceivable by the other Senfes, ^ 
without relation to the Ideas of Colour. 

pieafun, VI. M A N Y of our fenfitivc Perceptions 
^^'^' are pleafant, and many painful, immediate- 
ly, and that without any knowledge of the 
Caufe of this Pleafure or Pain, or how the 
Objects excite it, or are the Occafions of it ; 
or without feeing to what farther Advan- 
tage or Detriment the Ufe of fuch Objedts 
might tend : Nor would the moft accurate 
Knowledge of thefe things vary either the 
Pleafure or Pain of the Perception, however 
it might give a rational Pleafure diftinft 
from the fenfiblc ; ot might raife a diftinft 
Joy, from a profpedt of farther Advantage 
in the Objedt, or Averfion, from an apprc- 
henfion of EviL 

b'^rent VII. T H E Jimpk Ideas raised in different 
Jdtas. Perfons by the fame Objed:, are probably 
fome way different, when they difagree m 
their Approbation or Diflike ; and in thfe 
fame Perlon, when his Fancy at one timft 
differs from what it was at another. Thk 
will appear from refledting on thofe Ob^ 
jedls, to which we have noW an Averfion, 
tho they were formierly agreeable : And we 
fhall generally find that there is fome acci- 
dental ConjunSlion of a difagrceable Idea, 
which always recurs with the Objed ; as 
in thofe Wines to which Men acquire an A- 

verfion, 
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verfion, after they have taken them in anScd:.- 1. 
* Emetick Preparation, we are confcious that 
the Idea is altered from what it was when 
that Wine was agreeable, by the Conjunc- 
tion of the Ideas of Loathing and Sicknefs 
of Stomach. The like Change of Idea 
may be infenfibly ' made by the Change of 
bur Bodys as we advance in Years, or when 
we are accuftomed to any ObjecEt, which 
may occafion an IndifFeTrence toward Meats 
we were fond of in* our Childhood; and 
may make fome Objedts ceafe to raife the 
difagreeable Ideas, which they excited upon 
our firft ufe of them. Many of our fimple 
Perceptions are difagreeable only thro' the 
too great Intenfenefs of the Quality : thus 
moderate Light is agreeable, very ftrong 
Light may be painful ; moderate Bitter may 
be pleafant, a Higher Degree may be offen- 
five. A Change in our Organs will necef- 
farilv occafion a Change in the Intenfenefs 
of tne Perctption at leaft ; nay fometimes 
will occafion a quite contrary Perception : 
Thus a warm Hand fhall feel that Water ^/ 
cold, which a cold fland (hall feel warm. 

W E fliall not find it perhaps fo eafy to 
account for theDiverfity of Fancy about 
more complex Ideas of Objefts, in wnich we 
regard many Ideas of different Senfes at 
once ; as fome Perceptions of thofe call'd 
primary S^ualitys^ and fome fecondary^ as 
explained by Mr. Locke; for ioftance^ 

B3 ^^ 



6 An INQ^UIRY concerning 

Sedt I. in the different Fancys about ArchiteSture^ 
w^ V Gardenings Drefs. Of the two former we 
fhall offer fomething in Sedt. VI. As to 
Drefsy we may generally account for the 
Diverfity of Fancys from a like Conjunction 
of Ideas : Thus, if either from any thing 
in Nature, or from the Opinion of our 
Country or Acquaintance, the fanfying of 
glaring Colours be looked upon as an evi-. 
dence of Levity, or of any other evil Qua- 
lity of Mind ; or if any Colour or Fajhion 
commonly us'd by Rufticks, or by Men of 
any difagreeable Profeflion, Employment, 
or Temper ^ thefe additional Ideas may re- 
cur conftantly with that of the Colour or 
Fajhion^ ana caufe a conftant Diflike to 
them in thofe who join the additional Ideas, 
altho the Colour or Form be no way dif- 
agreeable of themfelves, ahd adtually do 
pleafe others who Join no fuch Ideas to 
them. But there does not feem to be any 
Ground to believe fuch a Diverfity in hu- 
man Minds, as that the fame fimple Idea 
or Perception fhould give pleafure to one 
and pain to another, or to tne fame Perfon 
at different times ^ not to fay that it feems 
a Contradiction, that the fame fimple Idea 
ibould do fo. 

conipU:f VIIL The only Pleafure of Senfe, which 

idias. many Philofophers feem to confider, is that 

which accompanys the fimple Ideas of Sen-' 

fation : But there are far greater Pleafures 

J in 
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in thofe complex Ideas of Objedls, which Sed. x. 
obtain the Names of Beautiful^ Regular^ v^V^^ 
Harmonious. Thus every one acknowledges' 
he is more delighted with a fine Face, a 
juft Pifture^ than with the View of any one 
Colour^ were it as ilrong and lively as 
poflible ; and more pleas'd with a Profpeft 
of the Sun arifing among fettled Clouds, 
and colouring their Edges with a ftarry 
Hemifphere, a fine Landskip, a regular 
Building, than with a clear blue Sky, a 
fmooth Sea, or a large open Plain, not di- 
verfify'd by Woods, Hills, Waters, Build- 
ings : And yet even thefe latter Appearan- 
ces are not c^ixtjimple. So in Muuck, the 
Pleafure of jine Compo/ition is incomparably 
greater than that of anv one Note, how 
fweet, full, or fwelling loever. 

IX. Let it be obferv'd, that in the {o\- Beauty. 
lowing Papers, the Word Beauty is taken 
for the Idea rais'd in uSy and a Senfe of 
Beauty for our Power of receiving this Idea. 
Harmony alfo denotes our pleafant Ideas ari- Harmony, 
fing from Compo/ition of Sounds^ and a good 
Ear (as it is generally taken) a Power of per-- 
ceiving this Pleafure. In the foUowmg Sec- 
tions, an Attempt is made to dilcover 
** what is the immediate Occafon of thefe 

pleafant Ideas,* or what real Quality in 

the Objects ordinarily excites them/' 
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8 Jnllt^ Q.U I R Y concerning 

"Sed. I. 

• 

^^-^'V^^ X. It Is of no confequence whether we 
sen/e^^ Call thcfe Idcas of Beauty and Harmony^ 
Perccfptions of the External Senfes of See- 
ing and Hearing, or not. J fhould rather 
choofe to call our Power, of perceiving thefe 
Ideas, an Internal Sen aE, were it only 
for the Convenience of diftinguiftiing them 
from other Senfattions of Seeing and Hear- 
ing, which Men may have without Percep^ 
tion of Beauty and Harmony. It is plain 
from Experience, that many Men have in 
the common meaning, the Senfes of See- 
ing and Hearing perfeft enough j they per- 
ceive all the j^mple Ideas feparately, and 
have their Pleafures ; they diuinguifh them 
from each other, iuch as one Colour from a-r 
nother, either quite different, or the ftronger . 
or fainter of tne fame Colour, whwi they 
are plac'd befide each other, aldio they may 
often confound their Names when they ocr 
cur a-part from each other ; as ibme do the 
Names of Green and Blue : they can tell 
in feparate Notes, the higher j lower y Jhar- 
per or flatter^ when feparately founded ; 
in Figures they difcem the Len^th^ Breadth^ 
Widenefs of each Line, Surface, Angle j 
and may be as capable of hearing and fcer 
ing at great diftances as any Men whatfb- 
cver : And yet perhaps they fhall find no 
Plealure in Mufical Compoiitions, in Paint- 
ing, Architefture, natural Landskip ; or but 
a very weak one in comparifon of what o- 

thers 
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thersoijoy from the j&me Objefls. ThisSe£t i. 
greater Capacity of receiving fuch pleafant ^yV\^ 
Sieas \K commonly call a fine Genius or 
^afte : In Mufick we feem univerfally to 
acknowledge fbmething like a diilind Senfe 
from the External one of Hearing, and call 
it a good Bar ; and the like diftinflion we 
0ioiud probably acknowledge in other Ob- 
jefts, had we alfo got diftinS Names to de- 
note thefe Poiwers of Perception by. 

XL There will appear another Reafon ^'ffftrem 
perhaps hereafter, for aJling this Power of{^^^^** 
perceiving the Ideas of Beauty^ an Internal 
Senfe^ from this, that in fome other Affairs, 
where our External Senfes are not much 
concerned, we difcern a fort of Beauty, very 
like, in many refpedls, to that obferv'd in 
feniible Obje<fts, and accompan/d with like 
Pleafure : Such is that Beauty perceived in 
Theorems^ or univerfal Truths, in general 
Caufes^ and in fome exten/he Principles of 
A^ion. 

XIL Let every one here confider, how 
different we muft fuppofe the Perception to 
be, with which a Poet is tranfported upon 
the ProfpecSt of any of thofe Objedls of na-- 
tural Beauty^ which ravifh us even in his 
Defcription ; from that cold lifelefs Concept 
tion which we imagine in a dull Criticky or 
one of the Virtuqfiy without what we call a 
fine Tafie. This latter Clafs of Men jnay 

have 
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ScGt. i.havc greater Pfcrfedkion in that Knowledge, 
' ' ' which is derived from external Senfation ; 
they can tell all the Jpecifick Differences of 
Trees, Herbs, Minerals, Metals ; they 
know the Form of every Leaf, Stalk, Root, 
Flower, and Seed of all the Species, about 
which the Poet is often very ignorant : And 
yet the Poet ihall have a much more delight- 
ful Perception of the Whole ; and not only 
the Poet but any Man of a fine Tafte. Our 
External Senfes may by meaiuring teach us 
all the Proportions of Architedture to the 
Tenth of an Inch, and the Situation of eve- 
ry Mufcle in the human Body ; and a good 
Memory may retain thefe : and yet there is 
ftill fomething farther neceflary, not only 
to make a Man a compleat Mafter in Ar-^ 
chiteSture^ Painting or Statuary ^ but even 
a tolerable Judge in thefe Works ; or capa- 
ble of receiving the higheft Plealure in con- 
templating them. Since then there are fuch 
different Powers of Perception, where what 
are commonly called the External Senfes are 
the fame ; fince the moft accurate Know- 
ledge of what the External Senfes difcover, 
often does not give the Pleafure of Beauty 
or Harmony, which yet one of a good Tajte 
will enjoy at once without much lOiOwleJge ; 
we may juftly ufe another Name for thefe 
higher, and more delightful Perceptions of 
Beauty and Harmony, and call the Power 
4f of receiving fuch ImprefHons, an Internal 

Senfe. The Difference of the Perceptions 

feems 
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feems fufficient to vindicate the Ufc of aSeft. i. 
different Name, efpecially when we are told ^«^^V^. 
in what meaning the Word is applied. 

Xni. This fuperior Power of Percep- it* ?Ua^ 
tion is juftly called a Senfe^ becaufe of its^^'**' ^^^' 
Affinity to the other Senfes in this, that the ^aedUu. 
Pleafure does not arife from any Knowledge 
of Principles, Proportions, Caules, or of the 
Ufefulnels of the Objedt ; but ftrikes us at 
firft with the Idea of Beauty : nor does the 
moft accurate Knowledge increafe this Plea- 
fiire of Beauty, however it may fuperadd a 
diftin(3: rational Pleafure from profpedls of 
Advantage^ or from the Increafe of Know^ 
ledge *. 

XIV. And farther, the Ideas of Beauty 
and Harmony, like other fenfible Ideas, are 
necefarify pleafant to us, as well as imme- 
diately fo ; neither can any Refolution of 
our owTiy nor any ProJpe£f of Advantage or 
Difadvantage, vary the Beauty or Defor- 
mity of an Objedt : For as in the external 
Senfiitions, no View of Inter e/i will make 
an Objedl grateful, nor View of Detriment^ 
diftin<9: from immediate Pain in the Per- 
ception, make it difagreeable to the Senfe ; 
fo propofe the whole World as a Reward^ 
or threaten the greateft Evil, to make us 
approve a deform'd Objeft, or difapprove a 

* See aboYe> Art. 6. 

beau- 
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SedL I. beautiful one ; Diflimulation may be pro- 
^^-^V>^ cur*d by Rewards orThreatnings, or we may 
in external Condudt abftain from any pur^ 
Juit of the Beautiful, and purfue tne De- 
formed 5 but our Sentiments of the Forms, 
and our Perceptions^ would continue in- 
variably the fame. 

This senfi XV. H E N c E it plainly appears, " that 
t^Zfjf'' ^^^^ OWeds are immediately the Occz- 
tinafrom " fions of this Pleafure of Beauty, and that 
profptas of^^ ^^ have Senfes fitted for perceiving it ; 
^•'^'-^- « and that it is diflind from that Joy which 
" arifes upon profpedt of Advantage." Nay, 
do not we often fee Convenience and Ufe 
neglefted to obtain Beauty, without any o- 
ther profpeft of Advantage in the Beautiful 
Form, than the fuggefting the pleafant 
Ideas of Beauty ? Now this fhews us, that 
however we may purfue beautiful Obje<5ts 
from Self-love, with a view to obtain the 
Pleafures of Beauty, as in Architefture, 
Gardening, and many other Affairs ; yet 
there mull be a Senfe of Beauty, antece- 
dent to ProfpeiSks even of this Advan- 
tage, without which Senfe, thefe Gbjefts 
would not be thus Advantageous^ nor excite 
in us this Pleafure which conftitutes thenv 
advantageous. Our Senfi of Beauty from 
Objcdls, by which they are conftitut^d good 
to us, i$ very diflindt from our Dejire of mem 
when they are thus conflitutcd : Our De/ire 
of Beauty may be counter-balanc'd by Re- 
wards or Threatnings, but never our Senfe of 
2 it ; 
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it ; even as Fear of Death may make us defire Sedl. i. 
a bitter Potion, or negledt thofe Meats which t>^VN» 
the Senje of Tafte would recommend as plea- 
fant ; and yet no profpedt of Advantage, or 
Fear of Evil, can make that Potion agree- 
able to the Sehfe^ or Meat difagreeable 
to it, which was not fo antecedently to this 
Profped. The fame holds true of the Sehfe 
of Beauty and Harmony ; that the Purfuit 
of fuch Objedis is frequently neglefted, from 
profpefts of Advantage, Averfion to Labour, 
or any other Motive of Intereft, does not 
prove that we have no Senfe of Beauty, but 
only that our Defire of it may be counter- 
balanced by a ftronger Defire. 

XVI. Had we no fuch Senfe of Beauty 
and Harmony; Houfes, Gardens, Drei^E- 
quipage, might have been recommended to 
us as convenient, fruitllil, warm, eafy 5 but 
Jicver as beautiful : And in Faces I fee no^ 
thing which could pleafe us, but Livelinefs 
of Colour, and Smooth nefs of Surface : And 
yet nothing is more certam, than that all 
thefe Objects are recommended under quite 
different Fiews on many Occafions : And 
Cuftom, Education, or Example could ne- 
vei: give us Perceptions diftinA from thoie 
of the Senies which vre had the ufe of be- 
fore, or recommend Objedls under another 
Conception than grateful to * them. But of 
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Sea. I. the Influence of Cuftom, Education, Ex- 
v^Y^-^ ample, upon the Senfe of Beauty, we (hall 
treat below *. 

Miattty XVII. Beauty is either Original or 
or^Moi Comparative I or, if any like the Terms 
7athc!^^' better, Abfolute^ or Relative : ^nly let it 
be obferv*d, that by Abfolute or Original 
Beauty, is not underilood any Quality (up- 
pos'd to be intheOtje^ which fhouldof 
itfelf be beautiful, without relation to any 
Mind which perceives it : For Beauty, like 
other Names of ienfible Ideas, properly de* 
notes the Perceptim of fome Mind; fo 
Coldy Hot, Sweety Bitter, denote the Sen- 
fations in our Minds, to which perhaps 
there is no refemblance in the Objects, 
which excite theie Ideas in us, however we 
generally imagine otherwifq^ The Ideas of 
Beauty and Harptony being excited upon 
our Perception of fome primary polity, 
and having relaticm to Figure and T'ime, 
may indeed have a nearer refemblance to 
Objeds, than thefe Senfations, which feem 
not fo much any PiBures of Obfedh, as 
Modijications of the perceiving Miod ; and 
<^et were there no Mind with a Senfe of 
Beauty to contemplate Otgefts, I fee not 
/Uovr they could be call'd beautijul^ ^t 

there* 
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therefore by * Abfolute Beauty underftand Se<3:. li 
only thai^ £eauty, wiuch we perceive in 
Objedls without, comparifon to any thing 
external, of which thfeOfejed: is fuppos'd 
an Imitation, or PiiSture ; fuch as that 
Beauty pcrceiv'd from the Works of Na-- 
turCy artificial FormSy Figures^ Theorems. 
Comparative or Relative Beauty is that 
which we perceive in Obje€ls, commonly 
confidered as Imitations or Refemblances 
of fomething elfc. Thefe two Kinds of 
Beauty employ the three following Sec* 
tions. 



* TUs divifi$n ofUetiUtjh iakm frvm tht Aigkrint Foun* 
dadoM of PUnfure to our Senfi of it, rather than from tht 
ObjiHs thimftlvos : for moft of the follmumg Inftahcos ofre* 
Utivo Boauty hMvemlfo ^fokuo Bomtty ; and many of tho In^ 
fianas of abfoluto Boatay, havo aUo relative Beauty in fotno 
reffeSt or other* But we may difinSUy conpder thefe two 
fbiintains of Pkafnre, Umfertnltj in the ObjeH it felf^ and 
I.tfimiUance toj^me Or^mal. 
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SECT. II. 

Of Original or Abfolute Beauty. 

suft »/ I. C* INCE it is certain that we havcf 
l3 ^^^^ ^^ Beauty and Harmony, let 
us examine whar*' polity in Objcfts excites 
diefe Ideas, oris the occafionof them. And 
let it be here obferv'd, that our Inquiry is 
only about the ^alitys which are beautiful 
to Men I or about the Foundation of their 
Senfe of Beauty ; for, as was above hinted, 
Beauty has always relation to the Senfe of 
fome Mind ; and when we afterwards (hew 
how generally the Objeds which occur to 
us, are beauttful^ we mean that ilich Ob^ 
je£ts are agreeable to the Senfe oiMen : for 
there are many Objeds which jjutxn no way 
beautiful to Men, and yet otner Animals 
feem delighted with them ; they may have 
Senfes otnerwife confl:imted than thole of 
Men, and may have the Ideas of Beauty ex- 
cited by Objedts of a quite di&rent Form. 
We fee Animals fitted for every Place 5 and 
what to Men appears rude and (hapelefs, or 
loathfom, may oe to them a Puradife. 

11. T H AT we may more diftinftly dif- 
cover the general Foundation or Occafion of 
the Ideas of Beauty among Men, it will be 

neceflary 
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^eceflary to confider it firft in its JimplerSt&,. 2, 
Kinds, fuch as occurs to us in regular Fi- t/VNJ 
gures ; and we may perhaps find that the 
fame Foundation extends to all the more 
complex Species of it. 

III. The Figures which excite in us thd Uniformity 
Ideas of Beauty, feem to be thofe in which ^^'Jy/''" 
there is Uniformity amidji Variety. There 
are many Conceptions of Objedts which are 
agreeable upon other accounts, fuch as Gran- 
dure. Novelty, SanSiity, and fome others, 
which fhall be mention 'd hereafter *. But 
^hat we call Beautiful in Objedts, to fpeak 
in the Mathematical Style, feems to be in a 
compound Ratio of Uniformity arid Variety : 
fo that where the Uniformity of Bodys is e*- 
qual, the Beauty is as the Variety ; and 
where the Variety is equal, the Beauty is as 
<:he Uniformity. This will be plain, from 
Examples. 

First, the Variety increafes the Beau*- r^rf^^y. 
ty in equal Uniformity. The Beauty of an 
equilateral Triarigle is lefs than that of the 
Square 'y which is lefs than that of a Penta- 
gon } and this again is furpafs'd by the Hexa- 
gon. When indeed the Number of Sides is 
• much increas'd the Proportion of them to 
the Radius, or Diameter of the Figure, or 
of the Circle to which regular Polygons have 



* Sec Se^i Yi. Art. il, 12; 13. 
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Se6t. 2. an obvious Relation, is fo much loft to our 
ly^Y^ Obfervation, that the Beauty does not al- 
ways increafe with the Number of Sides ; 
and the want of Parallelifm in the Sides of 
Heptagons, and other Figures of odd Num- 
bers, may alfo diminifh their Beauty. 
So in SoliaSy the Eicojiedron furpafles the 
Dodecaedron, and this the OBaedron, which 
is ftill more beautiful than the Cube ; and 
this again furpafles the regular* Pyramid : 
The obvious Ground of this, is greater Fa-- 
riety with equal Uniformity. 

vmformi' The greater Uniformity increafes th6 
'•^* Beauty amidft equal Variety, in thefe In- 

ftances : An Equilateral Triangle, or even 
an Ifofceles, furpafles the Scalenum : A 
Square furpafles the Rhombus or Lozenge, 
1 and this again the Rbomboides, which is 
ftill more beautiful than the Trapezium, or 
or any Figure with irregular curve Sides. 
So the regular Solids furpafs all other Solids 
of equal number of plain Surfaces : And the 
fame is obfervable not only in the Five per- 
perfeftly regular Solids, but in all thofe 
which have any confiderablc Uniformity, 
as Cylinders, Prifms, Pyramids, Obelisks*, 
which pleafe every Eye more than any rude 
Figures, where there is no Unity or Refem- 
blance among the Parts. 

Compound INSTANCES of the c^Apound Ratio 
^*"^- we have in comparing Ci cles or Spheres, 

with 
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With Ellipfes qt Spheroides not very eccen-Seft. 2. 
trie 5 and in comparing the compound So- ^-or^ 
lids, the ExoSiaedrofiy and Eicojidodecaedron^ 
with the perfedtly regular ones of which 
they are compounded : and we {hall find, 
that the Want of that moft perfed: Unifor-' 
mity ot)fervable in the latter, is compenfated 
by the greater Variety in the former, fo 
that the T^eauty is nearly equal. 

IV. These Obfervations would proba-- 
bly hold true for the moft part, and might 
be confirm'd by the Judgment of Children 
in the Jimpler Figures, where the Variety is 
not too great for their Comprehenfiorr* 
And however uncertain fome of the particu- 
lar aforefaid Inftanccs may feem, yet this is 
perpetually to be obferv'd, that Children 
are fond of all regular Figures in their little 
Diverfions, altho they be no more convc- 
Jijcnt, or ufeful for them, than the Figures 
of our common Pebbles : We fee how early 
they difcover a T^afte or 8enfe of Beauty^ in 
defiring to fee Buildings, regular Gardens, 
or even Rcprefentations of them in Pictures 
of any kind. 

V. The fame Foundation we have for J^;^^;-^ 
our Senfe of Beauty in the Works of N a- 

T u R E. In every Part of the World which 
we call Beautifuly there is a furprizing 
Uniformity amidft an almoft infinite Va- 
riety. Many Parts of the Univerfe feem not 

C 2 at 
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ScA. 2. at all defign*d for the ufe of Man ; nay, it 
l/VV) is but a very finall Spot with which we have 
any acquaintance. The Figures and Mo- 
tions of the great Bodys are not obvious to 
our Senfes, but found out by Reafoning and 
Reflediion, upon many long Obfervations : 
and yet as far as we can by Senfe difcover, 
or by Reafoning enlarge our Knowledge, and 
extend our Imagination, we generally find 
thftr Strudlure, Order, and Motion, agree- 
able to our Senfe of Beauty. Every parti- 
cular Objedt in Nature does not indeed ap- 
pear beautiful to us ; but there i$ a great 
Profufion of Beauty over moft of the CM>- 
jefts which occur either to our Senfes, or 
Reafonings upon Obfervation : For not to 
mention the apparent Situation of the hea- 
venly Bodys in the Circumference of a great 
Sphere, which is wholly occafion'd by the 
Imperfedlion of our Sight in difcerning dif^ 
tances ; the Forms of all the great Bodys in 
the Univerfe are nearly Spherical -, the Or- 
bits of their Revolutions generally Elliptick^ 
and without great Eccentricity, in thofe 
which continually occur to our Obfervation: 
now thefe are Figures of great Uniformity^ 
and therefore pleafing to us. 

Further, to pafs by the lefs obvious 
Uniformity in the Proportion of their ^an- 
titys of Matter, Difiances^ "Times of revolv- 
ing, to each other; what can exhibit a 
greater Inftance of Uniformity amidfi Va- 

riety^ 
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riety^ than the conftant Tenour of Revolu- Scd. 2. 
tions in nearly equal Times, in each Planet^ 
around its Axis, and the central Fire or 
Sun, thro' all the Ages of which we have 
any Records, and in nearly the fame Or- 
bit? Thus after certain Periods, all the 
fame Appearances are again renewed ; the 
alternate Succeflions of Light and Shade, or 
Day and Night, conftantly purfuing each 
other around each Planet, with an agree- 
able and regular Diverfity in the Times they 
poffefs the feveral Hemifpheres, in the Sum-^ 
mer, Harveji, Winter, and Spring ; and the 
various Phajes, AJpeSis, and Situations, of 
the Planets to each other, their ConjunSlions 
and Oppojitions, in which they fuddenly dar- 
ken each other with their Conick Shades in 
Eclipfes, are repeated to us at their fixed 
Periods with invariable Conftancy : Thefe 
are the Beautys which charm the AJirono^ 
mer, and make his tedious Calculations plea- 
fant. 

Molliter aujierum Jiudio falknte laborem *. 

VI. Again, as to the dry Part of the £<««*• 
Surface of our Globe, a great Part of which 
is covered with a very pleafant inoffenfive 
•Colour, how beautifully is it diverfify'd with 
various Degrees of Light and Shade, ac- 

;* Hor. Lib. 2. Sat. 2. v. 1 2. 
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.cording to the different Situations of the 
' Parts of its Surface, in MonntainSy Valleys^ 
Hilht and open Plains, which are varioufly 
inclin'd toward the great (^ u M i n a r y ! 

Vn. If we defce'nd to the minuter Works 
of N A T u R E, what great Uniformity among 
all the Species of Plants and Vegetables in 
the manner of their Growth and Propaga- 
tion ! how near the Refemblance among all 
the Plants of the fame Species, yhpfe Num- 
bers furpafs our Imagination ! And this U- 
niformity is not only obfervable in the Form 
in grofs ; (nay, in this it is not fo very exaft 
in all Inftances) but in the Stnufture of their 
minuteft Parts, which no Eye unaflifted 
with Glaffes can difcern. In the almoft in- 
finite Multitude of Leaves, Fruit, Seed, 
Flowers of any one Species, we often Ice 
a very great Uniformity in the Strudure and 
Situation of the fmalleft Fibres. This is the 
Beauty which charms an ingenious Botanifi. 
Nay, what great Uniformity and Regu- 
larity of Figure is found in each parti- 
cular Plants L^^fi or Flower I In all Trees 
and moft of the fmaller Plants, the Stalks 
or Trunks are ehher Cylinders nearly, or re- 
gular Prifms ; the Branches fimilar to their 
fcveral Trunks, arifing at nearly regular. 
Dillances, when no Accidents retard their 
natural Growth : In one Species the Branches 
arife in Pairs on the oppofite Sides j the per- 
pendicular 
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pendicular Plam of Diredkion of the imme- Sedt. 2. 
diately fuperior Pair, intcrfedling the Plain t/^W 
of Diredlion of the inferior, nearly at right 
Angles : In another Species^ the Branches 
fpring fingly, and alternately, all around in 
nearly equal Diftances: And the Branches 
in other Species forout all in Knots around 
the Trunk, one for each Year. And in each 
Species, all the Branches in the firft Shoots 
preferve the fame Angles with their Trunk ; 
and they again fprout out into fmaller 
Branches exadlly after the Manner of their 
Trunks. Nor ought we to pafs over that 
great Unity of Colours which we often fee 
in all the Flowers of the fame Plant or Tree, 
and often of a whole Species ; and their ex- 
adt Agreement in many (haded Tranfitions. 
into oppofite Colours, in which all the 
Flowers of the fame Plant generally agree, 
nay often all the Flowers of a Species. 

Vni. Again, as to the Beauty of Ani^ ^^intaU. 
mals, either in their inward Strudure, which 
we come to the Knowledg of by Experi- 
ment and long Obfervation, or their out- 
ward Form, we fhall find furprizing Uni^ 
formity among all the Species which arc 
known to us, in the Strudlure of thofe 
Parts, upon which Life depends more im- 
mediately. And how amazing is the Unity 
of Mechanifm, when we fhaJl find an aU 
moft infinite diverfity of Motions, all their 
A(^ons in walking, runnings fyi^gy fivim-- 

C 4 mingi 
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Se6t. 2. ming ; all their ferious Efforts for Self-prer 
K/^>^\>ffervation^ all their freakifh Contortions when 
they are gay and fportfbl, in all their va- 
rious Limbs, perform'd by one limple Con- 
trivance of a contrafting Mufcle^ apply'd 
with inconceivable Diverfitys to anfwer all 
thefe Ends ! Various Engines might have 
obtain'd the fame Ends ; but then there 
had been lefs Uniformity y and the Beauty of 
our Animal Syftems, and of particular Ani- 
mals, had been much lefs, when this fur- 
prizing Unity of Mechanifm had been re- 
moved from them. 

IX. Among Animals of the fame Spe- 
cies, the Unity is very obvious, and this Re- 
femblance is the very Ground of our rank- 
ing them in fuch Clajfes or Species^ notwith- 
ftanding the' great Diverfities in Bulk, Co- 
lour, Shape, which are obferv'd even in thofc 
caird of the fame Species. And tlien in 
each Individual, how univerfal is that Beauty 
which arifes from the exaft Refemblance of 
all the external double Members to each 
other, which fecms the univerfal Intention 
of Nature, when no Accident prevents 
it ! We fee the Want of this Refemblance 
never fails to pafs for an Imperfedlion, and 
Want of Beauty^ tho no other Inconvenience 
enfues y as when the Eyes are not exadly 
like, or one Arm or Leg i% a little fhorter oy 
fmallcr than its fellow. 
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Se6t. 2, 
A s to that moft powerful Beauty in l-/^VV^ 
Countenances^ Airs^ Gejiures, Motion, we 
fliall ftiew in the fecond Treatife *, that it 
^rifes from fome imagined Indication of mo- 
rally good Difpofitions of Mind. In motion 
there is alfo a natural Beauty, when at fixed 
periods like Geftures and Steps are regularly 
repeated, fuiting the time and air of Mir- 
iick, which is dbferved in regular Dancing. 

X. T H E R E is a farther Beauty in Ani- Proportion* 
mals, arifing from a certain Proportion of 
the various Parts to each other, which ftill 
pleafes the Senfe of Spedators, tho they 
cannot calculate it with the Accuracy of a 
Statuary. The Statuary knows what Pro- 
portion of each Part of the Face to the 
whole Face is moft agreeable,' and can tell 
us the fame of the Proportion of the Face to 
the Body, or any Pans of it j and between 
the Diameters and Lengths of each Limb : 
When this Proportion of the Head to the 
Body is remarkably alter'd, we fhall have a 
Giant or a Dwarf. And hence it is, that 
either the one or the other may be repre- 
fcnted to us even in Miniature, without re- 
lation to any external Objedt, by obferving 
how the Body furpafles the Proportion it 
ftiould have to the Head in Giants, and falls 
below it in Dwarfs. There is a farther 

* Se£i, vi. Art. 3. 
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Sea. 2. Beauty arifing from that Figure, which is a 
iy^T^ natural Indication of Strength -, but this 
may be pafs'd over, becaufe probably it may 
be alledg'd, that our Approbation of this 
Shape flows from an opinion of Advantage^ 
^nd not from the Form it felf. 

The Beauty arifing from Mechanifm, 
apparently adapted to the Neceflitys and Ad- 
vantages of any Animal ; which pleafes us, 
even tho there be no Advantage to our felves 
enfuing from it; will be confider*d under 
the Head of Relative Beauty y or Dejign *. 

fowls. XL The peculiar Beauty of Fowls can 
fcarce be omitted, which arifes from the 
great Variety of Feathers, a curious Sort of 
Machines adapted to many admirable Ufes, 
which retain a confiderable Refemblance in 
their Strudhire among all the Species ; and 
a perfedt Uniformity in thofe of the fame 
Species in the correfponding Parts, and in 
the two Sides of each individual ; befides all 
the Beauty of lively Colours and gradual 
Shades, not only in the external Appearance 
of the Fowl, refulting from an artiiil Com- 
bination of fhaded Feathers, but often vifir 
ble even in one Feather feparately. 

Teiuids. XIL I F our Reafonings about the iViz- 
ture of Fluids be jufl, the vafl Stores oiWa- 



* Sec Se6U iv. Art, 7, 
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fer will give us an Inftance of Uniformity in SecJh 2, 
Nature above Imagination, when we re-L^VNj 
fleiSt upon the almoft infinite Multitude of 
fmall, polifli'd, fmooth Spheres, which muft 
be fiippos'd form'd in all the parts of this 
Globe. The fame Uniformity there is pro- 
bably among the Parts of other Fluias as 
well as Water 5 and the like muft be ob- 
ferv'd in feveral other natural Bodys, as 
SaltSy SulpburSy and fuch like ; whofe uni- 
form Propertys do probably depend upon 
an Uniformity in the Figures of their 
Parts. 

XIII. Under Original Beauty we may harmony. 
include Harmony ^ or Beauty of Sounds if 
that Expreflion can be allow'd, becaufe 
Harmony is not ufually conceived as an Imi- 
tation of any thing elfe. Harmony often 
raifes Pleafure in thofe who know not what 
is the Occafion of it : And yet the Foun- 
dation of this Pleafure is known to be a 
fort of Uniformity. When the feveral Vi- 
brations of one Note regularly coincide 
with the Vibrations of another, they make 
an agreeable Compofition ; #and fuch Notes 
are call'd Concorde Thus the Vibrations of 
any one Note coincide in T'ime with two 
Vibrations of its OSlave j and two Vibra- 
tions of any Note coincide with three of 
its Fifth ; and fo on in the reft of the Con-- 
cords. Now no Compofition can be harmo- 
dIous^ in which the Notes are not, for the 

moft 
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Seft. 2.moftpart, difpos*d according to thefe na-> 
U^VNJtural Proportions^ Bcfides which, a due 
Regard muft be had to the K^, which go- 
verns the whole, and to the Uime and Hu- 
mour, in which the Compofition is begun : 
a frequent and inartificial Change or any 
of which will produce the greateft, and 
moft unnatural Difiord. This will appear, 
by obferving the Diffbnance which would 
arife from tacking Parts of different Tunes 
together as one, altho both were feparately 
agreeable. A like Uniformity is alfo obferv^ 
able among the BafeSy Tenors^ I'rebles of 
the fame Tune. 

There is indeed obfervable, in the beft 
Compofitions, a myfterious Effect of Diff 
cords : They often give as great Pleafure as 
continued Harmony j whether by refrefh- 
ing the Ear with Variety , or by awakening 
the Attention, and enlivening the Relifh 
for the fucceeding Harmony of Concords, 
as Shades enliven and beautify Pidhires, 
or by fome other means not yet known : 
Certain it is however that they have their 
place, and fome^good Eflfed: in our beft Com-r 
pofitions. Some other Powers of Mufick 
may be confider d hereafter ** 



* Sec SiSi. yi. Art. I2. 
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XIV. B u T in all thefe Inftances of Beau^ 
ty let it be obferv'd. That the Pleafure is 
communicated to thofe who never reflefted 
on this general Foundation ; and that all 
here alledg'd is this, " That the pleafant 
Senfation arifes only from Objedls, in 
which there is Uniformity amidfi Va^ 
" riety :" We may have the Senfation with- 
out khowing what is the Occafion of it ; as 
a Man's T^ajie may fuggeft Ideas of Sweets, 
Acids, Bitters, tho he be ignorant of the 
Forms of the fmall Bodys, or their Mo- 
tions, which excite thefe Perceptions in 
him. 
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SECT. III. 
Of the Beauty 0/ Theorems. 

Theorms. \. * |^HE Bcauty of TbeoremSy or uni* 

JL Verfal Truths demonftrated, de- 
ferves A, diftind: Confideration, being o£ 
a Nature pretty diflferent from the former 
kinds of Beauty j and yet there is none in 
Which we (hall fee fuch an amazing Variety 
with Uniformity \ and hence arifes a very 
great Pleafure diftind from Profpeds of any 
farther Advantage. 

11. F o R in one Theorem we may find in- 
cluded, with the moft exadt Agreement, an 
infinite Multitude of particular Truths j nay, 
often an Infinity of Infiinites : fo that altho 
the Necefl[ity of forming abftraft Ideas and 
tiniverfal Theorems^ arifes perhaps from the 
Limitation of our Minds, which cannot ad- 
mit an infinite Multitude of fingular Ideas or 
Judgments at once, yet this Power gives us 
an Evidence of the Largenefs of the human 
Capacity above our Imagination. Thus for 
inftance, the ^yth Propofition of the firft 
Book of Euclid's Elements contains an 
infinite Multitude of Truths, concerning 
the infinite poflible Sizes of right-angled 
"Triangles^ as you make the -^^Ak <rtf ter 
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or lefs ; and in each of thefe Sizes you may Sedt. 3^ 
find an infinite Multitude of diflimilar Tr/- ^^.or^ 
angles^ as you vary the Proportion of the 
Bafe to the Perpendicular -y all which In- 
finitys of Infinites agree in the general 
Theorem. In Algebraick, and Fluxional 
Calculations^ we fhall ftill find a greater 
Variety of particular Truths included in 
general Theorems \ not only in general £- 
quations applicable to all Kinds of ^an-- 
tity^ but in more particular Inveftigations 
of Areas and Tangents: In which one 
Manner of Operation (hall difcover Theo^ 
rems applicable to infinite Orders or Spe-- 
cies of Curves^ to the infinite Sizes of 
each Species, and to the infinite Points 
of the infinite Individuals of each Size. 

III. T H A T we may the better difcern this ^*j^f^^ 
Agreement, or Unity of an Infinity of Ob-i"^y, 
jeifts, in the general Theorem^ to be the 
Foundation of the Beauty or Pleafure at- 
tending their Difcovery, let us compare our 
Satisfaction in fuch Difcoverys, with the 
uneafy ftate of Mind in which we are, when 
we can only meafure Lines, or Surfaces, by 
a Scale, or are making Experiments which 
we can reduce to no general Canon, but 
only heaping up a Multitude of particular 
incoherent Obfervations. Now each of 
thefe Trials difcovcrs a new Truth, but 
with no Pleafure or Beauty, notwithftand- 

ing 
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SciSL "^.mgxht Variety^ till we can difcover fome 
v^v^-^ fort oiJJnit)\ or reduce them to fome gene- 
ral Canon. 

tittu IV. Again, let us take a Metaphyfi-^ 

^Sn'J! ^^ Axiom, fuch as this. Every Whole is 
^^^* greater than its Part-, and we fhall find 
no Beauty in the Contemplation. For 
tho this Propofition contains many Infi- 
nitys of particular Truths ; yet the Unity 
is inconfiderable, fince they all agree only 
in a vague, undetermin'd Conception of 
JVhole and Party and in an indefinite Exceis 
of the former above the latter, which is 
fbmetimes great and fometimes fmalL So, 
(hould we hear that the Cylinder is greater 
than the infcrib'd Sphere^ and this again 
greater than the Cone of the fame Altitude, 
and Diameter of the Bafe, we fliall find no 
pleafure in this Knowledge of a general Re- 
lation of greater and lefs, without any pre- 
cife Difference or Proportion. But when 
we fee the univerfal exadt Agreement of all 
poflible Sizes of fuch Syftems of Solids, that 
they preferve to each other the conftant 
Ratio of 3, 2, Is how beautifiil is the 716^- 
orem^ and how are we ravilh'd with its firft 
Difcovery ! 



nms. 
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6^^/(?^j Propofitions, even where the U^ 
nity isfufficientlydiftina, and determinate, 
do pot pleafe us fo much as thofe, which 
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being Icfs obviousj^giwc us fome Surprize inSeft. 3. 
the Difcovery : Thus we find little Pleafure >- 
in difcovcring that a Line bifeSiing the ver^ 
tic al jingle of an Ifofceles TCri angle ^ bifeSis the 
Bafey or the Reverje^ or, that Equilateral 
Triangles are Equiangular. Thefe Truths 
we almoft know Intuitively, without De- 
monftration : They are like common Gtods^ 
or thofe which Men have long poflefled, 
which do not give (iich fenfible Joys as 
much fmaller ne^ Additions may give us. 
But let none hence imagine, that the fole 
Pleafure of Theorems is from Surprize ; for 
the fame Novelty of a fingle Experiment 
does not pleafe us much : nor ought we to 
conclude from the greater Pleafure accom- 
panying a neWy or unexpected Advantage, 
that Surprizey or Novelty is the only Plea- 
fure of Life, or the only ground of Delight 
in T'ruth. Another kind of Surprize in cer- 
tain Theorems increafes our pleafure above 
that we have in Theorems of greater Ex- 
tent; when we difcover a general Truths 
which upon fome confufed Notion we had 
reputed falfe : as that Ajfymptotes always 
approaching Jhould never meet the Curves 
This is lixe the Joy of unexpe<aed Advan- 
tage where we dreaded Evil. But flill the 
Unity of many Particulars in the general 
Theorem is neceflary to give Pleafure in any 
Theorem; 

V. Timers: 
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Sea. 3; 

V. There is znothtr Beauty in Propo- 
fitions, when one I'beorem contains a great 
Multitude of Corollarys eafily deducible 
from it. Thus that T^beqrem which gives 
us the Equation of a CurvCy whence per- 
haps moft of its Propertys may be deduc'd, 
does fome way pleafe and fatisfy our Mind 
above any other Propofition : Such a Theth 
rem alfo is the ^5th of the ift Book of E u- 
c L I D, from which the whole Art of mea- 
luring right-lin d Areas is deduc'd, by Refo- 
lution into l^rianglesy which are the nalf$ of 
fo many Parallekgrams i and thefe are each 
refpeftively equal to fo many Re£f angles of 
the Bafe into the perpendicular , Altitude : 
The 47th of the ift Book is another of like 
Beauty^ and fo are many others. 

I N the fearch of Nature there is the like 
Beauty in the Knowledge of fome great 
PrincipleSy or univerlal Forces^ from which 
innumerable EfFedls do flow. Such is Gravis- 
tatioHy in Sir Isaac Newton's Scheme; 
luch alfo is the Knowledge of the Original 
of RightSy perfeSl and tmperfeSiy and ex-- 
ternal ; alienable and unalienable y with their 
manner of T!ranJlation ; from whence the 
Teateft Part of moral Dutys may be de- 
iuc'd in the various Relations oit human 
Life» 

It 
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Seft. 3. 
I T IS eafy to fee how Men are charm'd V^YNi 
with the Beauty of fuch Knowledge, belides 
its Ufefuinefs 5 and how this fets them upon 
deducing the Propertys of each Figure from 
one GenefiSy and demonftrating the mecha- 
nick Forces from one theorem of the Com- 
poiition of Motion ; even after they have 
lufBcient Knowledge and Certainty in all 
thefc Truths from diftindl independent De* 
monftrations. And this Pleafure we enjoy 
even when we have no Profpeft of obtain- 
ing any other Advantage from fuch Manner 
oflDeduiftion, than the immediate Pleafure 
of contemplating the Beauty : nor could 
Love of Fame excite us to fuch regular Me- 
thods of Deduftion, were we not qonfcious 
that Mankind are pleas'd with them imme- 
diately, by this internal Senfe of their 
Beauty. 

It is nolefs eafy to fee into what 2\y-'Fdntafiick 
ford Attempts Men have been led by this^'"**'-^' 
Senfe of Beauty y and an AfFedtation of ob- 
taining it in die other Sciences as well as 
the Matbematicks. 'Twas this probably 
which fet Descartes on that hopeful 
Projed of deducmg all human Knowledge 
from one Propofition, viz. CogitOy ergo fum ; 
while others with as little Senfe contended, 
that Impojfibik eji idemjimul ejfe & non ejfe^ 
had much fairer Pretenfions to the Style and 
Title of Frincipium bumana Cognitionis ab-- 

D 2 folute 
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Se<St. 'iJolut^ primum. Mr. Leibnitz had an 
equal AfFedtion for his favourite Principle 
01 ^fufficient Reafon for every thing in iViz- 
ture^ and brags to Dr. Clarke of the 
Wonders he had wrought in the intelle6hial 
World by its Afliftance; but his learned 
Antagonift feems to think he had not fuffi- 
cient Reafon for his Boafting *. If vvre look 
into particular Sciences, we may fee in the 
Syftems learned Men have given us of them, 
the Inconveniences of this Love of Uniform 
tnity. How aukwardly is Pufendorf 
forc'd to deduce the feveral Dutys of Men 
to Gody tbemjehesy and their iNeighbours^ 
from his fingle fundamental Principle of Sth 
ciablenefs to the whole Race of Mankind? 
This Obfervation might eafily be extended 
farther, were it neceflary j and is a flrong 
Proof that Men perceive the Beauty of Um-^ 
formity in the Sciences, even firom the Con- 
tortions of common Senfe they are led into 
by purfuing it. 

VI. This Delight which accompanys 
Sciences, or univerfal T'heoremSy may really 
be caird a kind of Senfation ; fince it ne- 
ceffarily accompanys the Difcovery of any 
Propofition, and is diftin£t from bare Know- 
ledge it felf, being moft violent at firil^ 
whereas the Knowledge is uniformly the 



^ See thi Litters whkhfdfs'dhtwtmDr^C I AWLKtMd 
i^r. L BIB NX Tz« Fag. 2g. 
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fame. And however Knowledge enlarges SeiSt, 3. 
the Mindy and makes us more capable of ^-^V^^ 
comprehenfive Views and Proje(3:s in fome 
kinds of Bufinefs, whence Advantage may 
al£3 arife to us ; yet we may leave it in the 
Breaft of every Student to determine, whe- 
ther he has not often felt this Pleafure with- 
out any fuch profoed of Advantage from 
the Difcovery of his Theorem. All which 
can thence be infer'd is only this, that as 
in our external Senfes, fo in our internal 
wies, the pleafant Senfations generally a- / 
rife from thoie Objefts which calm Reafon 
would have recommended, had we under- 
ftood their Ufe, and which might have en-r 
gag'd our purfuits from Self-intereji. 

VII. As to the Wgrks of Art, were vfcmrks «f 
to run thro' the various artificial Contrivan- -''''• 
ces or Stru^res, we (hould conftantly find 
the Foundation of ^h? Beauty which appears 
in them, to be fome kind of Vniformttyy or 
Unity of Proportion among the Parts, ?md 
of each Part to the Whole. As there is a 
great Diverfity of Proportions poflible, and 
different Kinds of Uniformity^ fo there is 
room enough for that Diveriity of Fancys 
obfervable in ArchiteSlure^ Gardenings and 
fuch like Arts in different Nations ; they all 
may have Uniformity y tho the Parts in qne 
may differ frpm thofe in another. The 
Ckinefe or Perfian Buildings are not like the 
Grecian apd Roman, and yet the former has 

D 3 its 
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Seft. 2 Ms Uniformity of the various Parts to each 
^ other, and to the Whole, as well as the lat- 
ter. In that kind of Architefture which the 
Europeans call Regular^ the Uniformity 
of Parts is very obvious, the fevqral Parts 
are regular Figures^ and either equal orfmi" 
lar at leaft in the fame Range ; the Pedeftals 
are Parallelopiiedons or fquare Prifms ; the 
Pillars, Cylinders nearly 5 the Arches Circu" 
lar^ and all thofe in the fame Row equal ; 
|:here is the fame Proportion every where ob- 
ferv'd in the fame Range between the I)ia^ 
meters of Pillars and their Heights^ their Ca- 
pitals^ the Diameters of Arches^ the Heights 
pf the Pedejlalsy the ProjeSHons of the Cor- 
nice^ and all the Ornaments in each of our 
Jive Orders. And tho other Countrys dlo npt 
follow the Grecian or Roman Proportions \ 
yet there is even among them a Proportion 
retained, a Uniformity ^ and Refemblance of 
correfponding Figures ; and every Deviation 
in one part from that Proportion which is 
qbferv'd in the reft of the Building, is dif- 
pleafing to every Eye, and deftroys or dimir 
pilhes at leaft the Beauty of the Whol6. 

VIII. The fanje might be obferv'd thro' 
all other Works of Art^ even to the meaneft 
Utenjil ; the Beauty of every one pf which 
we fhall always find to have the fame Foun- 
dation of Uniformity amidfi Variety ^ without 
which they appear mean, irregular and de- 
form'd. 

SEC T. 
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Seft. 4. 

SECT. IV. 

Of Relative or Comparative Beauty^ 

I. IT F the preceding Thoughts concerning c<'»^»'^- 
X the Foundation of abfolute Beauty be '^^ ^'^"^ 
juft, we may eafily underftand wherein r^- 
lattve Beauty confifts. All Beauty is rela- 
tive to the Senfe of fome Mind perceivin 
it ; but what we call relative is that whic 
is apprehended in any ObjeSl^ commonly 
conuder'd as an Imitation of fome Original : 
And this Beauty is founded on a Conformity^ 
or a kind of Unity between the Original and 
the Copy. The Original may be either 
fome Objeft in Nature^ or fome ejlablijh'd 
Idea 5 for if there be any known Idea as a 
Standard, and Rules to fix this Image or 
Idea by, we may make a beautiful Imitation. 
Thus a Statuary^ Painter^ or Poety may 
pleafe us with an Hercules, if his Piece 
retains that Grandeur^ and thofe marks of 
Strength^ and Courage^ which we imagine 
in that Hero, 

And farther, to obtain comparative 
Beauty alone, it is not neceflary that there 
be any Beaunr in the Original \ the Imita* 
tion of abfolute Beauty may indeed in the 
whole make a more lovely Piece, and yet 

D 4 an 
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ScS. 4. an exaft Imitation (hall ftill be beautiful^ tho 
V^VV^ the Original were intirely void of it : Thus 
the Deformitys of old Age m a Pifture, the 
rudeji Rocks or Mountains' \n a Landskipy if 
well reprefented, fliall have abundant Beau-- 
ty^ tho perhaps not fo great as if the Origin 
nal were abfofutely beautiful^ and as well re- 
prefented : Nay, perhaps the Novelty may 
;pake us prefer the reprefentatjoii of Irregu- 
larity. 

pefcriptioH n. T H E fame Obfervation holds true in 
f» Poetry, ^j^^ Pefcriptions of the Poets either of natu-- 
ral Objects or Perfons; and this relative 
Beauty is what they fliould principally en- 
dcavbur to obtain, as the peculiar JB^^gfz^/y 
of their Works. By the Morat^ Fabula^ 
or the »d»f of Aristotle, wearcnotto 
underftand virtuous Manners in a moral 
Senfe, but a jujl Reprefentation of Manners 
or Charaftcrs as they are in Nature $ and 
that the ABions and Sentiments be fuited to 
the Charafters of the Perfons to whpm they 
are afcrib'd in Epick and Dramatick Poetry. 
Perhaps very good Reafons may be fuggeft- 
f d from the Nature of our PaJKons^ to prove 
that a Poet (hould not draw nis CharaSfers 
perfectly Virtuous*^ thefe Characters indeed 
^bftradly confidet'd mijght giye paqre Plea- 
fure, and have more J^eatfty than thg im^ 
ferfeSl ones vvhich occur j;i Life with ^ piix- 
ture of Good and Evil : But it may fu^cc 
at prcfpnt |x) fu^cft ^^inft diis Chpicc, 

that 
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that we have more lively Ideas of imperfeSi^t&^ 4. 
Men with all their Paffions, than of morally ^»^Y^^ 
ferfeB Heroes^ fuch as really never occur to 
our Obfervation ; and of which confequent- 
ly we cannot judg exadly as to their Agree- 
meiit with the Copy. And farther, thro* 
Confcioufnefs of our own State, we are 
more nearly touched and affedted by the im^ 
perfeB Characters ; fince in them we fee re- 
prefented, in the Perfons of others, the Con^ 
trajis of Inclinations, and the Struggles be^ 
tween the Paflions of Self-Love and thofe of 
Honour and Virtue^ which we often feel in 
our own Breafts. This is the Perfection of 
Beauty for which H o me r is juftly adnair'd, 
&s w?ll as for the Variety of his CharaSiers. 

IIL Man y other Beautys of Poetry mzy ProhaBifu 
be reduc'd under this Clafs of relative Beau-^JI^^^l 
ty : The JProbability is abfolutely neceflary 
tp m^e us imagine Refemblance ; it is by 
Refemblance that the Similitudes^ Metaphors 
and Allegorys are made beautiful^ whether 
either the Subjedt or the Thing compared to 
it have Beauty or not j the Beauty indeed is 
greater^ when both have fome original 
Beauty or Disi^ity as well as Refemblance : 
and mis is the fovin^ation of the Rule of 
ftudying Decency in Metaphors and Sifnilys as 
well as LikeneJSf The Meafures an4 Cadence 
are idftance^ of Harmony ^ and come under 
fhe hea4 of abfolute Beauty. 

IV. W B 
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Sedt. 4. 

IV. We may here obferve a ibange 



toc^^e. Proncnefs in our Minds to make perpetual 
' Comparifons of all things which occur to our 
Obfervation, even of thofe which are very 
different from each other. There arc cer- 
tain Refemblances in the Motions of all Ani- 
mals upon like Paifions, which eafily found 
a Comparifon j but this does not ferve to en- 
tertain our Fancy : Inanimate ObjeBs have 
often fuch Pofitions as refemble thofe of the 
human Body in various Circumftances 5 thefe 
Airs or Geftures of the Body are Indications 
of certain Difpofitions in the Mind^ fo that 
our very Pajfions and AffeBions as well as 
other Circumftances obtain aRefemblance 
to natural inanimate ObjeSls. Thus a 7V/»- 
peji at Sea is often an Emblem of Wrath ; 
a Flant or l!ree drooping under the Rain, of 
a Perfon in Sorrow; a Poppy bending its 
Stalk, or a Flower withering when cut by 
the Plow, refembles the Death of a blooming 
Hero 5 an aged Oak in the Mountains fhau 
reprefent an old Empire^ a Flame feizing a 
Wood fhall reprefent a fTar. In fhort, 
every thing in Naturey by our ftrange in- 
clination to Refemblancey fhall be brought 
to reprefent other things, even die moft 
remote, efpecially tjie Paflions and Circum- 
ftances of human Nature in which ,we are 
more nearly concerned 5 and to confirm this, 
and furnifli Inftances of it, one need only 
look into Homer or Vircil, Afruit^ 
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fill Fancy would find in a Grove; or a Wood^ Seft. 4. 
an Emblem for every CbaraSfer in a Com-^ ' — ' 
monwealtbj and every mm of Tempery or 
Station in Life. 

V. Concerning that kind of r^m/^r;(i-/xr/^»/i(»;i. 
ft w Beauty which has a neceffaiy relation 
to fome eftablifh'd Idea, we maiy obfervc, 
that fome Works of Art acquire a dtfiinSf 
Beauty by their Correfpondence to fome u- 
niverfally fuppos'd Intention in the Artificers, 
or the Perfons who employed him : And to 
obtain this Beauty ^ fometimes they do not 
form their Works fo as to attain the highefl 
Perfection oi original Beauty feparately con- 
fider'd ; becaufe a Compofition of this rela- 
tive Beauty J along with fome degree of the 
original Kind, may give more Pleafure, than 
a more perfeB original Beauty feparately. 
Thus we fee, that ftrid Regularity in laying 
SMt of Gardens in ParterreSy Vijiasy parallel 
Walksy is often neglefted, to obtain an Imi- 
tation of Nature even in fome of its Wild-' 
nejfes. And we are more pleas'd with this 
Imitationy efpecially when me Scene is large 
and fpacious, than with the more confined 
Exadtnefs of regular Works. So likewife in 
the Monuments eredted in honour of deceafed 
HeroeSy altho a Cylinder y or Prijhiy or regu- 
hr Solidy may have more original Beauty 
than a veiy acute Pyramid or Obelisky yet 
the latter pleafes more, by anfwering better 
the fuppos'd Intentions of Stability y and be- 
ing 
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Seft. 4* ing conjpicumis. For the fame reafon Cubes^ 
or fquare Prifms^ are generally choien for 
the Pedejials of StatueSy and not any of the 
more beautiful Solids^ which do not fecm fo 
fecure from rolling. This may be the rea- 
fon too, why Columns or Pillars look heft 
when made a little taper from the middle, 
or a third from the bottom, that they may 
not feem tpp-heavy and in danger of falling. 

VI. The like reafon may influence Ar- 
tifts, in inany other Inftances, to depart 
from the Hules of original Beauty ^ as above 
laid down. And yet this is no Argument 
againft our Senfe of Beauty being founded, 
as was above explained, on UnifQnnity a^ 
midjl Variety^ but only an Evidence that 
our Senfe of Beauty of the Original Kind 
may be vary'd and overbalanc'd by another 
kind of Beauty. 

VII. This Beauty arifing fromCorre-^ 
fpondence to Intention^ would open to curi- 
ous Obfervers a new Scene of Beauty in the 
Work? of N^ATURE, by confidering how 
the Mechanifm of the various Parts known 
to us, feems adapted tq the Perfedtion of 
that Part, and yet in Subordination to the 
Good of fome Syjlem or Whole, We gene- 
rally fuppofe the Good of the great efi f^hole^ 
or of all Beings, to have been the Intention 
of thp Author of Nature } and cannot 
avoid being pleasi'd wken we fee any part of 

2 this 
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this Defign executed in the Syjiems we are Sedt, 4: 
acquainted with. The Obfervations already ^^^ '^^ 
made on this Subject are in every one's hand, 
in the Treatifes of our late Improvers of me-- 
cbanical Pbilofopby. We fliall only obferve 
here, that every one has a certain Plealiire 
in feeing any Defign well executed by curi- 
ous Mecbanifm^ even when his own Advan- 
tage is no way concerh'd 5 and alio in di^ 
covering the Defign to which any complex, 
Machine is adapted, when he has perhaps 
had a general Knowledge of the' Macbine 
before, without feeing its Correfpondencc 
or Aptneis to execute any Defign. 

The Arguments by which we prove 
Reafon and Defign in any Caufe from the 
Beauty of the EneBs^ are fo frequently us'd 
in fome of the highefl Subjedls, that it may 
be necefl&ry to inquire a little more parti- 
cularly into them, to fee how far they will 
hold, and with what degree of Evidence. 



SECT. 
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Sea. 5, 



SECT- V. 

Concerning our Reafbnings about De- 
fign and Wifdom in the Caufe^ 
from the Beauty or Regularity of 
EfFeds. 

Smfi^ar^ I. T^HERE fccms to be no neccflary 
U^Amhm V. Conneftbn of our plcafing Ideas 
of Beauty with the Uniformity or Regular 
rits of me Objeds, from the Nature of 
things^ antecedent to fome ConfUtutim of 
the Author of our Nature, which has 
made fuch Forms plea&nt to us. Other 
Minds may be £> n^am'd as to receive no 
Pleafure from Uff^/oriff/(y ; and wea£tually 
find that the £une regular Forms feem not 
equally to pleafe all the Animals known 
to us, as ihall probably appear hereafter. 
Therefore let us make what is the moft un- 
favourable Suppofition to the prefent Ar- 
gumenlf "^iz. That the Conftitution of 
our Senfe fb as to a{^ove Uniformit^y is 
merely arbitrary in the Author ot our 
Nature 5 and that there are an infinity of 
Tajies or Reltjhes oi Beauty poflible 5 fo that 
it would be impoffible to throw together 
fifty or a hundred Pebbles, which Uiould 
not make an agreeable Habitation for fome 
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Animal or other, and appear beautiful to it. Sed}:. 5. 
And then it is plain, that from the Percep- l/'VNJ 
tion of Beauty in any one EfFedl, we fhould 
have no reafbn to conclude Dejign in the 
Caufe : for a Senfe might be fo conftituted 
as to be pleas'd wifc fuch Irregularity as 
may be the effedt of an undirected Force *. 
But then, as there are an Infinity of Forms 
poflible into which any Syftem may be re- 
duced, an Infinity of Places in which Ani- 
mals may be fimated^ and an Infinity of Re^ 
HJhes or Senfes in thefe Animals is fuppos'd 
pofiiible ; th^t in the inmienfe Spaces any one 
Animal fhould by Chance be pUc'd in a 
Syftem agreeable to its Tafte, muft be inob- 
probable as infinite to one atleaft : And much 
more unreafonable is it to expert from 
Chance, that a multitude of Animals agree- 

* By imdirefted Force, or undeCgnlng Force, is to bo un* 
dorftood. That Force with which an Agent may put Matter 
ttto Motion, without having any Defign or Intention to pro^ 
dnce any particular Form. Tho Conatus ad motum» nvithcut 
otn a^iual Umo of Btreaion, fioms fuch a grofs ahfwrdity in 
$ko Cartcfian Scheme, that, it is bolow tho Dignity of common 
Stnfo to voiuhfafo to confute it. But Men have fo many con- 
fus'd Notions of fomo Nature, or Chance imfroffing Motions 
nuithout dny Bofign or Jntontion of frodsuing any particular 
Sfi^p tbatitmayho ufifid tofiow^ thatovon this very ahfurd 
Pofiulatum, tho it were g/rantod thorn, is infufficiont to anfwer 
thoaffoarancos i» /ibt Regularity of tf^o World: and this is 
what is mtomftod in tho pi ft fourtoon Articles of this SoSHoUm 
Thofo Argftmonts woMroMy bo ufolofs, tf all Mon woro for- 
fuadad if what to a Man tfjufi Thought wiU a f fear pretty 
abvioMs^ that there um be no Thought-lefs Agent ; and that 
Chanc« and Nature an more empty Names^ as they are us*d on 
$hh Occafion^ rekthe only to our Jjgnorance, 

ing 
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SeGt. 5. ing in their Senie of Beauty ihould obta^ 
agreeable Places. 



r mdirtOtd n. T H E RE is alfo the fame ProbabilitvL 
that in any one Syftem of Matter an Undi" 
rested Force will produce a regular Form^ as 
any one given irregular one, of the fame de- 
cree of Complication : But ftill the irregu^ 
7ar Forms into which any Syftem maybe 
rang'd, fiirpafs in multitude the Regular^ as 
Incite docs Unity ', for what holds in one 
finall Syftem will hold in a Tbou/and, a M/A 
lion^ a Univerfey with more Advantage, viz. 
that the irregular Forms poflible infinitely 
(urpa& the Regular. For Inftance, the 
jlrea of zn Inch Square is capable of an In^ 
finitv of regular FormSy the Equilateral Tri-* 
angle y the Square^ the Fentagon^ Hexagm^ 
Heptagon^ &c. but for each one regular 
Form, there are an Infinitv of Irregular, as 
an Infinity ofScalena for the one equilateral 
Triangle, an Infinity of trapezia for die 
one Square, of nrt^hr Pentagons for the 
one Regular, and fo on : and therefore fttp^ 
pofing any one Syftem agitated by undejign^ 
tng Force y it is infinitely more probable that 
it will refolve itfelf into an irregular Form^ 
than a regular. Thus, that a Syftem oijix 
Parts upon Agitation {hall not obtain me 
Form of a regular Hexagony is at ieaft in^ 
fnite to Unity ; and the more complex we 
make the Syftem, the greater is die nasarc^ 
from a Tery obvious Reafon. 
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Sea. 5. 
We fee this confirmed by our conftant^^VNi 
Experience, that Regularity never arifes 
from any undejtgrid Force of ours; and 
from this we conclude, that wherever there 
is any Regularity in the difpofition of a 
Syftem capable of many other Difpofitioiis, 
there muft have been tiejign in the Caufe ; 
and the Force of this Evidence increafes, 
according to the Multiplicity of Parts im- 
ploy'd. 

But this Conclufion is too rafli, unlefs 
fome farther Proof be introduced; and 
what leads us into it is this. Men, who 
have a Senfe of Beauty in Regularity^ are led 
generally in all their Arrangements of Bodys 
to ftudy fome kind of Regularity ^ \ and fel- 
dom ever defign Irregularity : hence we 
judge the fame of other Beings too^ "uiz. that 
they ftudy Regularity ; and prefume upon 
Intentim in the Caufe wherever we fee it, 
msAdng Irregularity always a Prefumption 
of Vl^nt of Defign: whereas if other Agents 
have different Senfes of Beauty^ or if they 
have no Senfe of it at all. Irregularity may 
as well be defign'd as Regularity. And then 
let it be obferv'd, that in this Cafe there is 
juft the fame reafon to conclude Defign in 
the Caufe from any one irregular Effedt, as 
from a regular one : for fince there are an 
Infinity of other Forms poflible as well as this 
irregular one produced ; and fince to fuch a 

E Being 
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Seft. 5. Being * void of a Senfe of Beauty , all Forms 
s^V^^ are as to its own Relifti indifferent, and all 
agitated Matter meeting muft make fome 
Form or other, and all Forms, upon Sup- 
pofition that the Force is apply'd by an 
Agent void of a Senfe of Beauty^ would e- 
qually prove Dejign ; it is plain that no one 
Form proves it more than another, or can 
prove it at all ; except from a general meta- 
phyfical Confideratioii, that there is no pro- 
per Agent without Defign and Intention^ and 
that every EffeSl flows from the Intention of 
fome Caufe. 

Similar III. This howevcr follows from the 

Porms by above mentioned CoHfiderations, that fuppo- 

mtoffibii. fing a Mafs of Matter furpafling a cubick 

Inch, as infinite oixhtfirjl Power does Unity ^ 

and that this whole Mafs were fome way de- 

* There is a great Difference between fuch a Being as is here 
mention^ d^ and a Bt\n^*u)hich has no Intention /(^r any reafon 
whatsoever to produce one Form more than another* This latter 
fort <?/ Being, as to the prefent Argument, would be the fame 
with Cha nee, but not the former, tor tho a Being has no fenfe 
of Beauty, he may notwithflanding be capable of Defign, and 
of Intention to produce regular Forms $ and the obfervation of 
greater Regularity in any number of Effe6ls, than could be ex- 
petled from undirefted Force, is a prefumption of Defign and 
Intention in the Caufe, even inhere the Caufe is fupposd to 
have no fenfe of Beauty in fuch Forms , fince perhaps he may 
have other Reafons moving him to chufe fuch Forms. Thus 
fuppofing the Deity not immediately pleased with Regu- 
larity, Uniformity, or Similarity in Bodys, yet there may be 
Reafons moving him to produce fuch Obje6is,fuch as thipleafing 
his Creatures, having given them a fenfe of Bczutj founded on 
thefe Qualitys. See the two lajt Paragraphs of the Utft Se^ion. 

termin'd 
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termin'd from its own Nature without anySeft. 5. 
Defign in a Caufe (which perhaps is fcarce L/V^J 
poflible) to refolve itfelf into parts whofe 
folid Contents were each a cubick Inch, and 
into a prijmatick Form whofe Bafe fhould 
always be 4. of a fquare Inch ; fuppofe thefe 
Conditions determined, and all others left to 
undirected Force ; all which we could expeft 
from undiredied Force in this Cafe would be 
one equilateral Prifmj or two perhaps : be- 
caufe there are an Infinity of irregular 
Prifms poflible of the fame Bafe^ and folid 
Content ; and when we met with many 
fuch Prifms^ we mufl probably conclude 
them produced by Dejign^ fince they are 
more than could have been expedted by the 
Laws of Hazard. 

IV. Bu T if this infinite Mafs was not de- 
termined to a prijmatick Form, we could 
only expedt from its cafiial Concourfe one 
Prifm of any Kind, fince there is an Infinity 
of other Solids into which the Mafs might 
be refolv'd ; and if we found any great num- 
ber of Prifms J we fhould have reafon to pre- 
fume Defign : fo that in a Mafs of Matter as 
infinite of the firfi Power, we could not 
from any Concourfe or Agitation expedl with 
any good ground a Body of any given Di- 
menfions or Size, and of any given Form ; 
fince of any Dimenfion there are infinite 
Forms poflible, and of any Form there are 
an Infinity of Dimcnfions ; and if we found 

E 2 feveral 
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Sedt. 5. feveral Bodys of the fame Dimenfion and 
L/^YVJ Form, we (hould have fo much Prefumption 
for Dejign. 

V. T H E R E Is one trifling Obje6tion 
which may perhaps arife from the cryfiaU 
lizing of certain Bodys, when the Fluid is 
evaporated in which they were fwimming : 
for in this we frequently fee regular Forms 
arifing, tho there is nothing fuppos'd in this 
Affair but an undireSled Force or Attraction. 
But to remove this ObjeSion, we need only 
confider, that we have good Reafon to be- 
lieve, that the fmalleft Particles of cryJiaU 
liz'd Bodys have fix'd regular Forms given 
them in the Conftitution of Nature ; and 
then it is eafy to conceive how their Attrac- 
tions may produce regular Forms : but unlefs 
we fuppofe fome preceding Regularity in the 
Figures of attracting Bodys, they can never 
form any regular Body at all. And hence 
we fee how improbable it is, that the whole 
Mafs o£ Matter J not only in this Globe, but 
ih all the fixed Stars known to us by our 
Eyes or Glafles, were they a thoufand times 
larger than our Aftronomers fuppofe, could 
in any Concourfe have produced any Number 
qS Jimilar Bodys Regular or Irregular. 

combina^ VI. An D let it be here obferv'd, that there 

^chanre[ ^^^ many Compofitions of Bodys which the 

imfojjMe. fmalleft Degree of Defign could eafily effedt, 

which yet we would in vain exped from all 

die 
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the Powers of Chance or undefign'd Force, Seft. 5, 
after an Infinity of Rencounters ; 'even fup- t/^YNJ 
poling a Diflblution of every Form except 
the regular one, that the Parts might be pre- 
par'd for a new Agitation. Thus, fuppo- 
fing we could expedk one equilateral Prijin of 
any given Dimenfions fliould be form'd from 
undireBed Force, in an Infinity of Matter 
fome way determin'd to refolve itfelf into 
Bodys of a given folid Content, (which is all 
we could expedt, fince it is infinite to one 
after xht Jolid Content is obtained, that the 
Body fhall not be Prijmatical ; and allow- 
ing it Prifmatical, it is infinite to one that it 
(hall not be Equilateral:) And again, fup- 
pofing another Infinity of Matter determin'd 
to refolve itfelf into ^itbes, of Orifices exact- 
ly equal to the Bafes of the -brmer PrifmSy 
it is again at leaft as xhsfecond Power of /«- 
finite to Unity, that not one of thefe Tubes 
fliall be both Prifmatick and Equiangular } 
and then if the Tube were thus form'd, fo as 
to be exa(3fy capable of receiving one of the 
Prifins ana no more, it is infinite to one that 
they fhall never meet in infinite Space ; and 
fhould they meet, it is infinite to one that 
the Axes of the Prifm and Tube fhall never 
happen in the fame flrait Line ; and fup- 
pofing they did, it is again as infinite to 
threcy that Angle fhall not meet Angle, fo as 
to enter. We fee then how infinitely im- 
probable it is, " That all the Powers of 
♦S Chance in infinite Matter^ agitated thro' 

E J. ** infi^ , 
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Sedt, 5." vifinite jlges^ could everefFedl this fmall 
" Compofition of a Prifm entering a Pr//^ 
" matick Bore 5 and, that all our hazard 
" for it would at moft be but as three is to 
" the third Power of Infinite'^ And yet 
the fmalleft Dejign could eafily efFedl it. 

VII. M A Y we not then juftly count it al- 
together abfurd, and next to an abfolpte 
ftridt ImpoJJibility^ " That all the Powers of 
" undireBed Force fhould ever effe£t fuch a 
" complex Machine as the moft imperfedt 
«^ ^lant^ or the meaneft Animal^ even in 
" one Inftance ?" For the Improbability juft 
increafes, as the Complication of Mecha- 
nifm in thefe natural Bodys furpaffes that 
Jimple Combination above mention'd. 

VIII. Let it be here obferv'd, " That 
*' the preceding Reafoning from the Fre- 
quency of regular Bodys of one Form in 
the Univerje^ and from the Combinatio?is 
of various Bodys, is intirely iWependent 
on any Perception of Beauty ; and would 

'^ equally prove Dejign in the Caufe^ altho 
there were no Being which perceiv'd 
Beauty in any Form whatfoever :'' for it 
is in iliort this, " I'hat the recurring of 
" any Effeci oftner than the Laws of Hazard 
" det ermine y gives Prefumption of JD^fgn s 
^' andy Tihat Combinations whicp no unde^ 
" Jw^'^ jFc?/'^^ could give us reafon to expeSfy 
^^ viuji ncceffarily prove the fame -, and that 

** with 
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with fuperior probability^ as the multitude Seft. 5, 
of Cafes in which the contrary might hap- 
pen^ furpafs all the Cafes in which this 
" could happen :" which appears to be in 
the fimpleft Cafes at leaft as Infinite does 
Unity. And the frequency of fimilar irre^ 
gular Forms^ or exaB Combinations of them, 
is an equal Argument of Defign in the Caufe^ 
fince the Similarity y or exaSl Combinations of 
irregular Forms^ are as little to be expected 
from all the Powers of undireSled Force^ a§ 
any fort whatfoever. 

IX. To bring this nearer to fomething 
like a T^heorem^ altho the Idea of Infinite be 
troublefom enough to manage in Reafoning. 
The Powers of Chance^ with infijiite Mat- 
ter in infinite Ages^ may anfwer Hazards as 
the fifth Power of Infinite and no more : 
thus the ^antity of Matter may be con- 
ceived as the third Power of Infinite and no 
more, the various Degrees of Force may 
make another Power of Infinite^ and the 
Number of Rencounters may make the fifth. 
But this laft only holds on Suppofition, that 
after every Rencounter there is no Cohefion^ 
but all is diflblv'd again for a new Con- 
courfe, except m fimilar Forms or exa5l Com-^ 
binations -, which Suppofition is intirely 
groundlefs, fince we fee dijimilar Bodys co- 
hering as ftrongly as any, and rude Maffes 
more than any Combinations. Now to pro- 
duce any given Body, in a given Place or 

E 4 Situa^ 
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Seft. 5. Situation, and of given Dimenfions, or 
Shape, the Hazards of the contrary are, $ne 
Power of Infnite at leaft to obtain the Place 
or Situation ; when the Situation is obtain'd, 
the folid Content requires another Power of 
Infinite to obtain it ; the Situation and So^ 
lidity obtain'd require, for accomplifhing 
the fimplefi given Shape, at leaft the other 
three Powers of Infinite. For inftance, let 
the Shape be a four-fidcd Prifm or ParaU 
lelopiped ; that the Surfaces (liould be Planes 
requires one Power ; that 'they fhould be 
Parallel in this Cafe, or inclind in any gi- 
ven Angle in any other Cafe, requires ano^ 
ther Power of Infinite ; and that they fhould 
be in any given Ratio to each other, re- 
quires at leaft the third Power : for in each 
of tbefe Heads there is ftill an Infinity at 
kci 1 of other Cafes poflible befide the one 
^iven. So that all the Powers of Chance 
could only produce perhaps one Body of 
every fimpler Shape or Size at mofi^ and 
this is all we could exped : we might ex- 

Eedt one Pyramid, or Cubey or Prifm per- 
aps J but when we Increafe the Conditions 
requir'd, the Profpeft muft grow more im- 
probable, as in more complex Figures^ and 
in all Combinations of Bodys, and in fimilar 
SpecieSy which we never could rcafonably 
hope from Chance ; and therefore where wc 
fee them, we muft certainly afcribc them %^ 
Defign, 
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Sea. 5, 

X. T H E Combinations of regular FormSy ^"^Y^ 
or of irregular ones exaftly adapted to each ^^^ ^^^ 
other, require fuch 'vajl Powers of Infinite regular 
to effefl: them, and the Hazards of the cm--^^^^* f- 
trary Forms are fo infinitely numerous, thatp^l^^' 
all Probability or Fojfibility of their being ac- 
complifh'd by Chance feems quite to vanifli. 

Let us apply the Cafes in Art. vi. of this 
SeSHon about the Prifin and l^ube^ to 6ur 
fimpleft Machines, fuch as a pair of Wheels 
of our ordinary Carriages ; each Circulan^ 
Spokes eqpal in lengthy tbicknefsy Jhape ; the 
Wheels fet Par allele the Axle-tree fix'd in the 
Nan)e of both, and fecur'd from coming out 
at either End : Now the Cafes in which the 
contrary might have happened from undi- 
rested Concourfes^ were there no more re- 
quired than what is juft now mentioned, 
muft amount in Multitude to a Power of 
Infinite equal to every Circumftance required. 
What Chall we fay then of a Plants a Hree^ 
an Animal y a Man^ Wix};i fucf) multitudes of 
adapted VefTels, fuch Articulations ^ Inferti^ ^ • 
ens of Mufclesy Diffujion of Veinsy Artery s^ 
Nerves ? The Improbability that fiich Ma- 
chines fhould be the Effedt of Chance, muft 
be near the-infinitefimal Power of Infinite to 
Unity. 

XI. Further, were all the former 
Reafoning from Similarity of Forqis and 
Combinations groundlefs, md couli Chance 

give 
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Sedl. 5. give us ground to exped fuch Forms, with 
t/VV exaft Combination, yet we could only pro- 
mife ourfelvcs one of thefe Forms among an 
Infinity of others. When we fee then fuch 
^ multitude of Individuals of a Species, fimi-- 
lar to each other in a great number of Parts j 
and when we fee in each Individual^ the 
correfponding Members ^ exactly like each 
other, what poflible room is thei;e left for 
queftioning Defign in the Univerji ? None 
but the bareft 'PoJJibility againft an incon- 
ceivably great Probability^ furpafling every 
thing which is not firiSl Demonfiration. 

XII. This Argument, as has been al- 
ready obferv'cl *, is quite abftradled from 
atiy Senfe of Be fluty in any particular Form ; 
for the exaSi Similarity or a hundred or a 
thoufand trapezia, proves Defign as well 
as the Similarity of Squares, lince both are 
equally above all the Powers of undireSied 
Force or Chance, as the hundredth or thou-^ 
Jandth Power of Infinite furpafles Unity ; and 
what is above whe Powers oi Chance, muft 
give us proportionable Prefumption for De-- 

Thus, allowing that a Legy.orj4rm, or 
Eye, might have been the EfFedt of Chance, 
(which was fhewn to be mofi abjurd, and 
pcxt to abfolutely impojjible) that it fhould 
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not have a conrefponding* Leg^ Arm^ Eye^ ScdL 5* 
txz&[y Jimilary muft be a hazard of a PoWer t^V^ 
of Infinite proportion'd ro the Complication 
of Parts ; • for in Proportion to this is the 
multitude of Cafes increas'd, in which it 
would not have a correfponding Member 
fimilar : fo that allowing twenty or thirty 
Parts in fuch a Structure, it would be as the 
twentieth or thirtieth Power of Infinite to 
?7w"/y/that the correfponding Part fhould 
not he fimilar. What (hall we fay then of 
the fimilar Forms of a whole Sped A f 

XIIL If it be.obje6ted, " Thzx, naturalGrofs smU 
" Bodys are not exaSily fimilar, but ovAy^^^J^^'f^^ 
" S^^fiyf^ to our Senfes ; as that a Vein, znpoftiul 
" Artery, a Bone is not perhaps exaftly li- 
" milar to its Correfpondent in the fame 
" Animal, tho it appears fo to our Senfes, ' 
" which judge only of the Bulk, and do not 
** difcern the fmall conftituent Parts ; and ^* ':t 
" that in the feveral Individuals of a Spe- 
*' cies .the t)ijfimilarity is always fenfible, 
often in the internal Striifture, and al- 
ways in the external Appearance." To 
remove this ObjeiSion it will be fufficient to 
fhew, ** That the multitude of Cafes where- 
in fenfible Diffimilitude cou'd have hap- 
pen'd, are ftill infinitely more than all the 
Cafes in which fenfible Similitude might 
*^ be Tctained :'•' fo tnat the fame Reafon- 
ing hollas from fenfible Similarity, as from 
the mathematicauy exa£l : And again, " That 
" ' \ " the. 
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St6t. 5/^ the Cafes of grofs Difjimilarity do in the 
{/^V\i " fame manner iurpate the Cafes of grofs^ 
** Similarity pof5ble> as infinite does one** 

XIV. To prove both thcfe Aflertions, 
let us confider a fimple Inftance. Suppofe 
a I'rapezium of a foot Square in Area fliould 
appear grofly Jimilar to another, while no 
one fide diners, by -r? of an Inch ; or no 
Angle in one furpafles the correfponding one 
in the other above ten Minutes : now this 
tenth of an Inch is infinitely divifible, as are 
elfo the ten Minutes, fo that the Cafes of 
infenfible, Diffimilarity under apparent Simila- 
rity are really Infinite. But then it is alfo 
plain that there are an Infinity of different 
lenfibly diffimilar ^rapeziay even of the 
iaine Area^ according as we vary a Side by 
:*;;^]gn^ Tenth, two Tenths, three Tenths, and 
"ja on, and vary the Angles and another Side 
io as to keep the Area equal. Now in each 
of thefe infinite Degrees oifenfible Diffimi- 
litude xht (cwtrzl Tenths are infinitely divi-* 
iible as well as in the firft Cafe ; fo that the 
multitude oi fenfible Dijfimilaritys are to the 
multitude of infenfibh J^ijfimikaritys under 
apparent Refemblance, ftill as tne fecond 
Power of Infinite to the firfi^ or as Infinite 
to Vnity. And then how vaftly greater 
mufl the Multitude be> of all podSible fen-- 
fible Dijfimilaritys \x\ liich complex Bodys as 
h^g^^ Arms^ Eyet^ Arteryf^ Veim^ Sk^e^ 
(ons f 

XV. A* 
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Se6t. 5; 

XV. A s to the DiJJtmilaritys of Animals 
of the fame Species, it is in the fame man- 
ner plain, that the poflible Cafes of grofi 
DiJJimilarity are Infinite ; and then every 
Cafe of grofs DiJJimilarity contains alfo all 
the Cafes of infenfible DiJJimilarity. Thus, 
if we would count all Animals of a Spe- 
cies grojly Jimilar^ while there was no Limb 
which in Length or Diameter did exceed 
the ordinary Shape by above a third of the 
Head ; it is plain that there are an Infinity 
of fenlibly different ^r^ DiJJimilarity i ^o^x-- 
ble, and then in each of thele Cafes 01 groj 
DiJJimilarity^ there are an Infinity of Cai 
of nicer DiJimiJarityy fince f of the Head 
may be infinitely divided. To take a low 
but eafy Inftance ; two Cockle-S hells which, 
fitted each other naturally, may have an 
Infinity of injenjible Differences^ but ftill there 
are an Infinity of i^oWtA^ Jenjible Differences \ 
and then in any one of the fenjibly different 
Forms, there may be the fame Infinity of 
infenfible Differences befide the Jenjible one : 
So that ftill the hazard for even grofs Simi- 
larity from Chance is Infinite to one^ and 
this always increafes by a Power of Infinite 
for every diftinft Member of the Animal, 
in which even groj's Similarity is retained ; 
fince the Addition of every Member or Part 
to a complex Machine, makes a new Infi- 
nity of Cafes, in vAnchfenfible DiJJimilarity 
may happen; and this lafinity combined 
a with 
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ScQ:. 5. with the infinite Cafes of the former Parts, 
raifcs the Hazard by a Power of Infinite. 

Now this may fufficiently fhew us the 
Abfurdity of the Cartefian or Epicurean 
Hypothefisy even granting their Pojiulatum 
of undireSted Force imprefs'd on infinite 
Matter ; and feems almoil a Demonftration 
of Dejign in the Univerfe. 

XVL One Objedtion more remains to be 
remov'd^i;/2;, " That fome imagine, this 
Argument may hold better a Priori than 
d Pqfleriori', that is, we have better 
" Reafon to believe, when we fee a Caufe 
" about to aft, without Knowledge, that 
^^ he will not attain any given, or defir'd 
" End } than we have on the other hand to 
*' believe, when we fee the End aftually at- 
" tain'd, that he afted with Knowledge: 
** Thus, fay they, when a particular Per- 
** fon is about to draw a Ticket in a Lot-- 
** tery^ where there is but one Prize to a 
*' thoufand Blanks^ it is highly probable that 
he fhall draw a Blank ; but fuppofe we 
have feen him aftually draw for himfelf 
*^ the Prize, we have no ground to con- 
clude that he had Knowledge or j4rt to 
accomplifli this End." But the Anfwer 
is obvious : In fuch Contrivances we ge- 
nerally have, from the very Circumftances 
of the Lottery, very ftrong moral Argu- 
ments, which aJmoft demonftrate that-^/ 

can 
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can have no place ; fo that a Probability of Se<3:. 5. 
a tboufand to one^ may not furmount tnofe t/VNJ 
Arguments : But let the Probability be in- 
creas'd, and it will foon furmount all Argu- 
ments to the contrary. For inftance. If we 
faw a Man ten times fucceffively draw Prizes, 
in a Lottery where there were but ten Prizes 
to ten thoufand Blanks, I fanfy few would 
queftion whether he us'd Art or not : much 
lefs would we imagine it wcire Chance^ if 
we faw a Man draw for his own Gain fuc- 
ceffively a hundred, or a thoufand Prizes, 
from among a proportionably greater num- 
ber of Blanks. Now in the Works of Na^ 
ture the Cafe is intirely different : we have 
not the leaft Argument againft Art or jD^- 
Jign. An intelligent Caufe is furely at leaft 
as probable a Notion as Chance^ general 
Forcey Conatus ad Motuniy or the Clinamen 
Principiorumy to account for any EfFeft 
whatibever : And then all the Regularity y 
CombinationSy Similaritys of Species, are fo 
many Demonftrations, that tnere wasZ)^- 
Jign and Intelligence in the Cause of this 
Univerfe : Whereas in fair Lotterys, all Art 
in drawing is made, if not aftually impoffi- 
ble, at leaft highly improbable. 

XVII. Let it be here obferv'd alfo, ^rreguUn- 
" That a rational Agent mzy be capable of^lf^"*^^ 
impreffing Force without intending to want of 
produce any particular Form, and of de-^^/^'*- 
fignedly producing irregular or dijfimilar 

2- " Forms^ 
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Scca. 5. ^^ FormSy as well as regular and Jimilar :^ 
And hence it follows, |* That altho all the 
" Regularity y Combination and Similarity in 
" the Univerfey are Preemptions of DeRgny 
" yet Irregularity is no Prcfiimption of the 
** contrary ; unlefs we fuppofe that the 
** -4?^^^ ^^ determined from a Senfe of J?^//«- 
" ty always to aft regularly^ and delight in 
Similarity *, and that he can have no other 
" inconfiftent Motive of Aftion :" Which 
laft is plainly abfurd. We do not want in 
the Univerfe many Effefts which feem to 
have been left to the general Laws of Mo^ 
tion upon fome great Impulfe^ and have ma- 
ny Inftances where Similartty has been plainly 
defign'd in fome refpefts, and probably neg- 
lefted in others ; or even DiJJimilarity de- 
fign'd.^ Thus we fee the general ex aSi Re^ 
femblance between the two Eyes of moft 
Perfons; and yet perhaps no other third 
Eye in the World is exaBly like them. Wc 
fee a grofs Conformity of fhape in all Per- 
fons in innumerable Parts^ and yet no two 
Individuals of any Species are undiftinguifh- 
able ; which perhaps is intended for valu- 
able Purpofes to the whole Species. 

wifdcm^ XVIIL Hitherto the Proof amounts 
9rH tnct. Qj^jy ^^ Defign or Intention barely, in oppo- 
fition to bltnd Force or Chance 5 and we fee 
the Proof of this is independent on the arbi- 
trary Conjiitution of our internal Senfe of 
Beauty, Beauty is ofteo fuppos'd an Argiu- 

menc 
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ment of more than Defigriy to wit, JVifdom Sed:. ^i 
and Prudence in the Caufe. Let us inquire ' 
alfo into this. 

Wisdom denotes the purfmng of the befi 
Ends by the beji Means ; and therefore befort 
we can from any EfFeft prove the Caufe to 
be ivifey we muft know what is befi to the 
Cauje or Agent. Among men who have 
pieafure in contemplating Uniformity^ the 
Beauty of EfFedts is an Argument of Wifdomi 
becaufe this is Good to them ; but the fame 
Argument would not hold as to a Being void 
of this Senfe of Beauty. And therefore the 
Beauty apparent to us in Nature^ will not 
of itielf prove Wifdom in the Caufe^ unless 
this Caufe^ or A u t h o R of Nature be fup- 
5*d Benevolent; and then indeed the 
[appinefs of Mankind is defirable or Good 
to the SuprbmeCause; and that Form 
which pleafes us, is an Argument of his Wif 
dom. And the Strength of this Argument is 
increafed always in proportion to the Degree 
oi Beauty produc'd in Nature^ and exposed 
to the View of any rational Agents 5 fincc 
upon fuppofition of a benevolent Deity, all 
the apparent Beauty produc'd is an Evidence 
of the Execution of a Benevolent Defgn^ to 
give them the Pleafures of Beauty. 

But what more immediately proves Wif 
iom is this ; when we fee any Machine with 
a great Complication of Parts aiSually ob* 

F . taining 
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Sed. 5.tainingan End, we jufllv conclude, " That 
" fince this could not nave been the EfFeft 
" of Chance, it muft have been intended for 
" that End, which is obtained by it ;" and 
then the Ends or Intentions, being in part 
known, the CompUcation of Organs, and 
their nice Difpofition adapted to this End^ 
is an Evidence " of a cotnprehenjive large 
Under/landing in the Caufe, according to 
the Multiplicity of Parts, and theAppo- 
** fitenefs oi their Structure, even when we 
/^ do not know the Intention of the Whole^ 

General XIX. There is another kind ofJ5^^///y 
caufes. from which we conclude Wifdom in the 
Caufe, as well as Defign, when we fee many 
ufeful or beautiful EffeSfs flowing from one 
general Caufe. There is a very good Reafon 
for this Conclufion among Men. Intereji 
muft lead Beings of limited Powers, who are 
uncapable of a great diverfity of Operations, 
and dift rafted by them, to choofe mis frugal 
Oeconomy of their Forces, and to look upon 
fuch Management as an Evidence oi Wifdom 
in other Beings like themfelves. Nor is this 
fpeculative Reafon all which influences 
them, for even befide this Confideration of 
Intereji, they are determin'd by a Senfe of 
beauty where that Reafon does not hold ; as 
when we are judging of the Productions of 
other Agents about whofe Oeconomy we are 
not foUicitous. Thus, who does not ap- 
prove of it as a Perfc(ftion in Clock-^vorij that 

thre^ 
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three or four Motions of the Hour^ Minute^ Sed. ^. 
zxAfecond Hands^ and monthly Plate^ Ihould v-or^> 
arife from one Spring or Weigbt^ rather than 
from three, or four Springs^ or Weights^ in 
a very Compound Machine, which fhould 
{)erform the fame EfFefts, and anfwer all 
the fame Purpofes with equal exaftnefs ? 
Now the Foundation of this Beauty plainly 
appears to be Uniformity^ or Unity of Caufe 
^mvSi!^ Diverjity ofEffeds. 

XX. We fhall * hereafter offer (omt Generdt 
Reafons, why the Aut h or of Nature raiy^^^'^- 
ehoofe to operate in this manner by General 
Laws and tfniverfal exienjive CaufeSy altho 

the Reafon juft ndw mention'd does not hold 
with an Almighty Being. This is certain. 
That we have fome of the moft delightful 
Inftances of Univerfal Caufes in the Works of 
Nature^ and that the moft ftudious men in 
thefe Subjects are fo delighted with the Ob- 
fervation of them, that they always look 
upon them as Evidences of ^//2/i9/« in the 
Adminiftration of Nature^ from a Sense 
OF Beauty; 

XXI. The wonderfully fimple Mecha^ 
nifmyfhich performs all Animal Motions, 
was mention'd % already ; nor is thai of the 
inanimate Parts of Nature^ lefs adniirable. 
How innumerable are the Effefts of that one 
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Scft. 5. Principle of Heaty deriv'd to us from the 
^Y^Surty which is not only delightful to our 
Sight and Feeling, and the Means of dif- 
cerning ObjeiSs, but istheCaufe of RatnSy 
SpringSy RherSy JVindSy and the univerfal 
Caufe of Vegetation ! The uniform Principle 
gf Gravity preferves at once the Planets in 
their OrbitSy gives Cobejion to the Parts of 
each Globey and Stability to MountainSy Hillsy 
and artificial StruStures ; it raifes the Sea 
in Tides, and finks them again, and re- 
ftrains them in their Channels ; it drains the 
^ Earth of its fuperfluous Moifture, by Rivers ; 
it raifes the Vapours by its Influence on the 
Airy and brings them down again in Rains ^ 
it gives an uniform Prejfure to our Atmojpherey 
neceflary to our Bodys in general, and more 
efpecially to Injpiration in Breathing ; and 
fumiflies us with an univerfal Movement^ 
capable of being apply'd in innumerable 
Engines. How incomparably more beautiful 
is this Strudture, than if we fuppos'd fo ma- 
ny diJiinSl Volitions in the Deity, produc- 
ing every particular EfFeft, and preventing 
fome of the accidental Evils which cafually 
flow from the general Law ! We may rafhly 
imagine that this latter manner of Opera- 
tion might have been more ufeful to us ; 
and it would have been no diflraftion to 
Omnipotence : But then the great Beauty had 
been loft, and there had beea no more Plea- 
fure in the Contemplation of this Scene, 
which is now fo delightful. One would 

I rather 
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rather choofe to run the hazard of its cafualSeGt. g. 
Evils^ than part with that harmonious Form^ t/VNJ 
which has oeen an unexhaufted Source of 
Delight to the fucceflive Spedlators in all 
Ages. 
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XXII. Hence we fee, *' That how- Afir^^ /#/: 
ever Miracles may prove the Superin- 
tendency of a voluntary Agent ^ ana that 
the Univerfe is not guided by Necejfity or 
Fate^ yet that Mind muft be weak ana m- 
** advertent y which needs them to confirm 
*^ the Belief of a ^^ and Good Deity; 
fince the deviation from general Laws^ 
unlefs upon very extraordinary Occafions, 
muft be a prefumption of Inconjlancy 
ziAWeaknefSy rather than of Jleddy Wif- 
** dom and Ftmer^ and muft weaken tne 
beft Arguments we can have for the Sa^ 
gacity and Power of the univerfal M i n p/* 
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7© An INQUIRY coriQemtng 

Sea 6. ^ 

i^Wi ^-~ 

SECT. VI. 

Of the Univerfality of the Senfe of 
Beauty arnang Men^. 

Internal I* \TI7E before * infinuated, " That all 

^J^^lmm- V V " ^^^^*y ^^^ ^ relation to fome 
diate " perceiving Power y and cojifequently fince 
Source of y/Q know not how great a Variety of Senfes 
^^'*- there may be among Animals, there is no 
Form in Nature concerning which we can 
pronounce, " That it has no Beauty ;" for 
it may ftill pleafe fome perceiving Power. 
But our Inquiry is confin'd to Men ; and be-- 
fore we examine the Univerfality of this 
Senfe of Beauty^ or their agreement in ap- 
proving Uniformity y it may bq proper to 
confider, " whether, as the other' Senfes 
which give us Pleafure do alfo give us^ 
Pain, fo this Senfe of Beauty does make 
fome Objedts difagreeal?le to us, and the 
" occafion of Pain." 

That many Objefts give x\o pleafure to 
our Senfe is obvious 5 many are certainly 
void of Beauty : But then there is no Form 
which feems neceffarily difagreeable of it 
felf, when we dread no other Evil from it. 
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and compare it with nothing better pf the Sedt. 6. 
Kind. Many Objeds are naturally difplea- 
fing, and diftaft^ful to our external Senfes^ 
as well as others pleafing and agreeable ; as 
Smelhy TaJieSy and fome feparate Sounds : 
but as to our Senfe of Beauty ^ no Compofi- 
tion of Objefts which give not unpleafanc 
fimple Ideas, feems pofitively unpleafant or 
painful of itfelf, had we never obferv'd any 
thing better of the Kind. Deformity is only 
the abfence of Beauty ^ or deficiency in the 
Beauty expeSted in any Species : Thus bad 
Mujick pleafes Rujlicks who never heard any 
better, and the Jinef Ear is not offended 
with tuning of Inflruments if it be not too 
tedious, where no Harmony is expedled ; and 
yet much fmaller Dijfonancy fhall offend a- 
midfl the Performance, where Harmony is. 
eiraedted. A rude Heap of Stones is no way 
oftenfive to one who fhall be difpleas'd with 
Irregularity in ArchiteSlure^ where Beauty 
was expefted. And had there been a Spe- 
cies of that Form which we now call ugly 
or 'deforrridy and had we never feen or expec- 
ted greater Beauty ^ we fhould have received 
no difgufl from it, altho the Pleafure would 
not have been fo great in this Form as in 
thofe we now admire. Our Sejife of Beauty 
feems defign'd to give us poiitive Pleafure, 
but not pofitive Pain or Difguft, any farther 
than what arifes from difappointment. 

F 4 11. TherS 
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^^^v^<^ II. There are indeed many Faces 
J?rii" which at firft View are apt to raife Diilike 5 
DijUh but this i5 generally not from any Defor- 
from jtf- jjjity which of it felf is pofitively difpleafing, 
If^Mu b^^ either froni want of expe^ed Beauty^ or 
much more from their carrying fome natural 
indications of morally bad JM^Jitions^ which 
we all acquire a Faculty of difcerning in 
Countenances^ AirSy and Gejiures. That this 
is not occafion d by any Form pofitively dif- 
gufting, will appear from this. That if upon 
long acquaintance we are fure of finding 
Jweetnefs of Temper ^ Humanity and Cheer- 
fulnefi^ altho the bodily Form continues, it 
fhi3Lll give us no Difguft or Difpleafure \ 
whereas if any thing were naturally difagree- 
able, or the occafion of Pain, or pofitive 
Diftafte, it would always continue fo, even 
altho the Averfion we might have toward it 
were counterbalanced by other Confidera- 
tions. There arc Horrors rais'd by fome 
Objefts, which are only the EfFeft of Fear 
for our fclves, or CompaJJkn towards others, 
when either Reafon^ or fome foolifh Affb- 
ciation of IdeaSy makes us apprehend Dan- 
ger, and not the Effedt of any thing in the 
Form it felf : for we find that moft of thofe 
Objects which excite Horror at firft, when 
Experience or Reafon has removed the Fear, 
may become the occafions of Plcafiire ; as 
ravenous BeaJiSy a tempejiuous Sea, a craggy 
f^recipice^ a darkjhady Valley. 

ni. We 
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Sed. 6, 
m. We fhall fee * hereafter, " ThatU^VNJ 
Jfociations of^ Ideas make Objefts plea-;Jf ''^''^ 
fant, and^^delightful, which are not na- 
turally apt to give any fuch Pleafures ; 
and the fame way, the cafual ConjunSiions 
of Ideas may give a Difguft, 'where there 
is nothing difagreeable in the Form it 
" felf." And this is the occafion of many 
fantaftick Averfions to Figures of fome Ani- 
mals, and to fome other Forms: Thus 
Swiney Serpents of all Kinds, and fome J»- 
fe£}s really beautiful enough, arc beheld 
with Aveiiion by many People, who have 
got Jbme accidental Ideas ajfociated to them. 
And for Dijiajles of this Kind, no other Ac- 
count can be given. 

r\^BuT as to the univerfal Agreement vniverfd: 
of Mahkind in their Senfe of Beauty itom%^{'^ 
Uniformity ^idji Variety ^ we muft confult^^/^ 
Experience -^nd as we allow all Men Rea- \ 
fon, fincc all Men are capable of underftand- 
ing fimple Arguments, tho few are capable 
of complex Demonftrations ; fo in this Cafe 
it muft be fufficient to prove this Senfe of 
Beauty univerfaly " if all Men are better 

pleased with Uniformity in the fimpler 

Inftances than the contrary^ even when 
" there is |[no Advantage obferv'd attending 

it 5 and likewife if all Men, according as 
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Sc£t 6. " their Capacity enlarges, fo as to receive 

** and compare more complex Ideas, have 

" a greater Delight in Uniformity^ and are 

" pleas'd with its more coi^lex Kinds, 

" both Original and Relative*' 



Now let us confider if ever any Perfbn 
yfzs void of this Senfe in the Ampler Inllan- 
ces. Few Trials have been made in the 
iimplefl Inftances of Harmony ^ becaufe as 
foon as we find an Ear incapable of relifhing 
complex Compofitions, fuch as our Tonnes 
are, no farther Pains are employed about 
fuch. But in Figures^ did ever any Man 
make choice of a trapezium, or any irre- 
gular Curvej for the Ichnography or Plan of 
his Houfe, without Neceflity, or fome great 
Motive of Convenience ? or to make the 
pppofite Walls not parallel^ or unequal in 
Height ? Were ever Trapeziums, irregular 
Polygons or Curves chofen for the Forms of 
Doors or WindowSy tho thefe Figures might 
have anfwer'd the Ufes as well, and would 
have often fav'd a great part of the Time, 
Labour and Expcnce to Workmen, which 
is now employed in fuiting the Stones and 
Timber to the regular Forms ? Among all 
the fantaftick Modes of Drefsy none was 
ever quite void of Uniformity y if it were 
only in the refemblance of the two Sides of 
the fame Robe, and in fome general Aptitude 
to the human Form. The PiSiiJh Painting 
had always relative Beauty^ by refemblance 

to 
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to other Obje6ls, and often thofe Objefts Seft. 6. 
yrere originally beautiful : however jufUy v^vV 
we might here apply H o r a c e's Cenfure 
of impertinent Defer ipt ions in Poetry^ 

Sed non erat his hem *. 

But never were any fo extravagant as to 
afFed fuch Figures a3 are made by th^ ca^ 
fual /pilling of liquid Colours. Who was 
ever pleas'd with an inequality of Heights 
in Windows of the fame Range, or dijjimilar 
Shapes of them ? with unequal Legs or Arms^ 
Eyes or Cheeks in a Miftrefs ? It muft however 
be acknowledged, " That Intereji may often 
*^ counterbalance our Senfe of Beauty^ in 
^^ this Affair as well as in others, and fupe- 
" rior good Qualitys may make us overlook 
" fuch Imperfedions ." 

V. Nay farther,^ it may perhaps appear, rm/ bm«- 
" That Regularity and Uniformity are fo co-'3f ^^»' 
" pioufly diflfus'd thro* the Univerfe, and wd^^^-^''* 
*' are fo ircadily determined to purfue this as 
the Foundation oi Beauty in Works ofArt^ 
that there is fcarcely any thing ever fan- 
" iy'd as BeflutifuL where there is not really 
fome thing of this Uniformity and Regula-- 
rityr We are indeed often miflaken in 
imagining that there is die greateft poflible 
Beauty y where it is but very imperfed: 5 but 
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7 6 ^» I N Q.U I R Y concerning 

Scdt. 6.ftill it is fome degree of Beauty, which pleaA 
' — es, altho there may be higher Degrees which 
we do not obferve ; and our Senje ads with 
fUU Regularity when we are pleas'd, altho 
we are kept by a falfe Prejudice from pur- 
fuing Objeds which would pleafe us more. 

A G o T H, for inftance, is miftaken, when 
from Education he imagines the Architec- 
ture of his Country to be the moft perfedt : 
and a ConjiinSHon of fome hojiile Ideas, may 
make him have an Averfion to Roman Build- 
ingSy and ftudy to demolifh them, as fome of 
our Reformers did the Popijh Buildings, not 
being able to feparate the Ideas of the fuper- 
ftitious Worfhip from the Forms of the Build- 
ings where it was pra<5lifed : and yet it is ftill 
real Beauty which pleafes the Goth, found- 
ed upon TJniformity amidjl Variety. For the 
Gotbick Pillars are uniform to each other, 
not only in their Se St ions, which are Lozenge-- 
fornid ; but alfo in their Heights and Orna- 
ments: Their Arches are not one uniform 
Curve, but^ yet they are Segments of fmilar 
Curves, and generally equal in the fame 
Ranges. The very Indian Buildings have 
fome kind of Uniformity, and many of the 
Eastern Nations, tho they differ 
much from us, yet have great Regularity 
in their Manner, as well as the Romans 
in theirs. Our Indian Screens, which won- 
derfully fiipply our Imaginations with Ideas 

tv, in which iVi^/«r^ is very chur- 
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tX) other Obje6ls, and often thofe ObjeftsSedt. 6. 
yrere originally beautiful : however juflly 
we might here apply H o r a c e's Cenfure 
of impertinent Defcriptipns in Poetry^ 

Sed non erat his locus--' — *. 

But never were any fo extravagant as to 
afFedl fuch Figures ais are made by thf ca-^ 
Jual /pilling of liquid Colours. Who Mras 
ever pleas'd with an inequality of Heights 
in Windows of the fame Range, or dijjimilar 
Shapes of them ? with unequal Legs or Arms^ 
Eyes or Cheeks in a Mijlrefs f It muft however 
be acknowledged, " That Intereji may often 
*' counterbalance our Senfe of Beauty^ in 
^^ this Affair as well as in others, and fupe- 

rior good Qualitys may make us overlook 

fuch Imperfedions ." 
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V. Nay farther,^ it may perhaps appear, rm/ bm«^ 
" That Regularity and Uniformity are fo co-'3f ^^»* 
'' pioufly diffused thro* the Univerfe, and wd^^^-^'"' 
are fo readily determined to purfue this as 
the Foundation of Beauty m Works of Art ^ 
that there is fcarcely any thing ever fan- 
" fy'd as BeflutifuL where there is not really 
fomething of this Uniformity and Regular 
" rityr We are indeed often miflaken in 
imagining that there is the greateft poflibb 
Beauty y where it is but very imperfed: \ but 
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VII. What has been faid will probably 
be affented to, if^e always remember inouf 
Inquirys into the Unhetfalify of the Senfe of 
Beauty^ " That there may be real Beauty y 
^ where therfe is not thfe greateft ; and that 

there are an Infinity of different Forms? 

which may all have fome Unity ^ and yet 
" differ from each other/' So that Meil 
may have different Fancys of Beauty^ and 
yet Uniformity be the univerfal Foundation of 
our Approbation of any Form whatfoever aS 
Beautiful. And we fhall find that it is fo in 
the ArchiteSlurey Gardenings -Dr^, Equi^ 
page^ and Furniture of Houfes, even among 
the moft uncultivated Nations ; where Uni^ 
formity ftill pleafes, without any other Ad- 
vantage than the Pleafure of the Gonrempla- 
tion of it. 

Plverpty VlII; It will dfeferve our Confideratiori 

n^fj^h' on this Subie«ft, how, in like Cafes, we form 

cern'wgour^^^ different Judgments concernmg the 

senfes. internal and external Senfes. Nothing isf 

more ordinary among thofe, who after Mn 

Locke have rejedted innate Ideas, than to 

alledge, " That all our Relifti for Beauty, 

^' and Order y is either from profpe<3: of Ad- 

" "vantage, Cujlomy or Education,' for no 

other Reafon but the Variety of Fancys in 

the World : and from this they conclude^ 

" That our Fancys do not arife from vmy 

" natural Power of Perception^ or Senfes* 

Aod 
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And yet all allow our external Senfes to be Seft. 6; 
Natural J and that the Pleafures or Pains of ^-^"VNi 
their Senfations, however they may be in- 
creas'd, or diminifh'd, by Cujiomy or Edu^ 
catiofiy and counterbalanc'd by Interejl^ yet 
are really antecedent to Cuftoniy Habif^ 
Education^ or Profpedl of Interejl. Now 
it is certain, " That there is at leaft as 
great a variety of Fancys about their Ob- 
jects, as the Objefts of Beauty :*' Nay it is 
much more difficult, and perhaps impoffible^ 
to bring the Fancys or Relifhes of the exter-- 
nal Senfes to any general Foundation at all, 
or to find any Rule for the agreeable or difa^ 
greeable : and yet we all allow " that thefe 
*^ are natural Powers of Perception^ 

IX. The Reafonof this different Judg--r^« R<?5- 
mcnt can be no other than this, That we^^* ^-^ ^' 
have got diftinft Names for the external 
Senfes y and none, or very few, for the Inter- 
nahy and by this are led, as in many other 
Cafes, to look upon the former as fome way 
move Jix'd and real and natural^ than the lat- 
ter. The Senfe oiHarmmy has got its Name, 
viz. a good Ear ; and we are generally brought 
to acknowledge this a natural Power of P^r- 
ceptiony or a Senfe fome way diftindt from 
Hearing : now it is certain, " That there is 
as neceflary a Perception of Beauty upon 
the prefence of regular ObjeSis^ as of Har-* 
^* mony upon hearing certain Sounds.'' 

? X. But 
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Sea. 6. 

S^^y^ X. Bu T let it be obferv'd here once for 
niiitmfi ^^ " That an internal Senfe no morepre- 
d6ts M4i " fuppofes an innate Ideoy or principle of 
?£r^' " Knowledge, than the externals Both are 
idids. natural Powers of Perceptim^ or Determina- 
tions of the Mind to receive neceiS^ily certain 
Ideas from the prcfencc of Obgeds. The in-- 
temal Senfe is, a pajhe Power of receiving 
Ideas of Beauty from all ObjeSis in which there 
is Uniformity amidjl Variety. Nor does there 
feem any tmng more difficult in this matter, 
than that the Mind fhould be always deter- 
mined to receive the Idea oi Sweety when Par- 
ticles of fuch a Form enter the Pores of the 
Tongue ; or to have the Idea of Sound upon 
any quick Undulation of the Air. The one 
feems to have as little ConnedUon with its 
Idea, as the other : And the fame Power 
could with equal eafe conftitute the former 
the occafion of Ideas as the latter. 

if ctS ^^' ^^^ AJfociation of Ideas * above 

4>/i;)^rf#- hinted at, is one great Caufe of the apparent 

menu Diverfity of Fancys in the Senfe of Beauty ^ as 

^,^.^^^11 as in the external Senfes j and often 

T makes Men have an averfion to Obje(as of 

Beauty^ ^nd a liking to others void of it, but 

under different Conceptions than thofe of 

Beauty or Deformity. And here it may not 

be improper to give fbme Inflances of fome 

* See above jirt. 3. of this Seaion. 

of 
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of theft jifociations. Th^ Beauty of ^reeSySed:. 6.' 
their cool Shades^ and their Aptnefs to con- t-/W 
ceal from Obfcrvation, have rmdc. Groyfs 
and fFbods the ufual Retreat to thofe who 
love Solitude, efpecially to the Religious^ the 
Penfive, the Melancholy, and the Amorous. 
nd do not we find that we have fo Joined 
(e Ideas of thefe Difpofitions of Mind with 
thofe exteriial Objedts, that they always re- 
cur to us along with them ? The Cunning 
of the Heathen Priejls might make fuch ob- 
fcure Places the Scene of the fictitious Ap- 
pearances of their Deitys ; and hence we 
join Ideas of fomething Divine to them* 
We know the like EflFe<3; in the Ideas of our 
Churches, from the perpetual ufe of them 
only in religious Exercifes. The faint Light 
in Got hick Buildings has had the fame Ai^ 
fixiation of a very foreign Idea, which our 
Poet fhews in his Epithet, 

. ■ ■■ A Dim religious Light. * 

I N like manner it is known. That often 
all the Circumftances of A£fions, or Places, 
6t Drejfes of Perfons, or Voice, or Song, 
which have occur'd at any time together, 
when we were ftrongly aflfeded by any Paf- 
^on, will be fo conneded that any one of 
thefe will make all the reft recur. And this 
is often the occafion both of great Pleafure 
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Sea. 6. and Pain, Delight and Averfion to many Ob- 

UV^ jedks, which of themfelves might have been 

pcrfedtty indifferent to us : but thefe Jfpro^ 

i'ationsy or Dijiajies^ are remote from the 

Ideas oi Beauty y being plainly different Ideas^ 

'Mnfuk^ XII. There is alfo another Charm in 
>W« i^ujick to various Perfons, which is diftinft 
Jifirently.from the Hahftonyj and is occafion'd by its 
raifing agreeable Paffions. The bumin Voke 
is obvioufly vaty'd by all the ftronget Paf- 
fions ; now when our E^r difoems ahy re^* 
fcmblance between the Air of a Tune^ whe-» 
ther fung or play'd upon an Inftrumcnt, ei- 
ther in its ^im€y or Modulaiitmy or any other 
Circumftance^ to the found of the human 
Voice in any PaiHon^ we (hall be touched by 
it in a veiy fenfible manner^ and have Me^ 
iancholyy Joyy Gravity^ TbGUgbtfulnefs exci- 
ted in us oy a fort of Sympatby or Contagion. 
The fame Connexion is obfervable between 
the very Mr of a ^ufie^ aiid the Words ex- 
preffing any Paflion which we have heard it 
fitted to, io that they (hall both recur to us 
together, tho ^t one <^ them a^ds our 
Senfes. 

N o w in fuch a div«?fily tff j^Ieaifing or 
difplealitig Ideas Which «nay be joki'd wkh 
Forms of Bodysy or ^unesy vAnOi ^4en sm* of 
iuch different I^^fitions^ and pr^e to fnd^ 
a variety of PaffioRS> it 4s ho wondir ^^ that 
^' they (hould often difagrea . ia their Fmcys 

•* of 
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•Vof Objefts, even altho their Senfe ofBeauStSi. & 
•* ty and Harmony were perfeBly uniform ;" 
beca;ufe many other Ideas may either pleafe 
or difpleaf^, according to Perfons Tempers, 
and paft Circiunftances- We know how 
agreeaUe a very wild Country may be to any 
Perfon who has fpent the chearfol Days of 
his Youth in it, and how ailagreeable very 
beautiful Places may be, if they were th^ 
Scenes of his Mifefy. And this may help 
us in many Cafes to account for the Diver-» 
fi^s of Fancy, without denying the Uniform 
mtty of our internal Senfe of Beauty. 

XIIL G K AN i>£ u R and Novelty are two 
Ideas diflSbrent from Beauty^ which often rc^ 
connnedd Objedts to us. The Reafon of 
this is foreign to the prefent Subye^ See 
S/fe&ator U^ j^i2. 
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SECT. vir. 

Of the ^oiaer o/Cuftom, Education, 
and Example, as to our internal 
Senfes. ? 

t f^ U S T O M, Education, and Exam- 

\^ pie are fo often alledg'd in this Af- 

A fair, as the occafion of our Relifh for beau-- 

^ tiful ObjeStSy and for our Approbation of, 

or Delight in a certain ConduSi in Life in a 

moral Species, that it is neceilary to examine 

thefe three particularly, to make it appear 

^ sthat there is a natural Power of Percept 

" tion, or Senfe of Beauty^ in Objedls, ante- 

" cedent to all Cujloniy Education, or JSat- 

'' ampler 
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cuftom 11. Custom, as diftindt from the other 
^'^"^^r two, operates in this manner. As to Ac- 
" ''tions, it only gives a*Tiifjpofition to the Miild 
or Body morecafily to perform thofe Actions 
which have been frequently repeated, but 
never leads us to apprehend them Under any 
other View than what we were capable of 
apprehending them under at firft ; nor gives 
us afty new Power of Perception about them. 
We are naturally capable of Sentiments of 
Fear, and Dread of any powerful Prefence ; 

and 
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and fo Cujlom may conneft the Ideas of religi- Sed. 7, 
ous Horror to certain Buildings: but Cujlom' ^ ^ ' 
could never have made a J?^//2g- naturally in- 
capable of Fear^ receive fuch Ideas. So had 
we no other Povsrer of perceiving, or form-^ 
ing Ideas of Actions, but as they were, dd-- 
vantageous or difadfuantageous^ Cujiom could 
CMily have made us more ready at perceiving 
the Advantage or Difadvantage of Adtions. 
But this is not to our prefent purpofe. - 

A s to our Approbation of, or Delight 
in external Objeds. When the Blood or 
SpiritSy of whidh A^atomijls talk, are rous'd, 
quickened, or fermented as they call it, in 
any agreeable toanner by Medicine or Nu- 
triment ; or any Glands frequently ftimula- 
ted to Secretion; it is certain that to preferve 
the Body eify, we (hall delight in Objcds of 
Tafte which of themfelves are not immC'- 
diately pleafant to it, if they promote tha; 
agreeable State which the Body had been ac^ 
cufionid to. Farther, Cujiom will fo altqr 
the State of the Body, that what at firfl raised 
uneafy Senfiitions will cea^e to do fo, or per- 
haps raife another agreeable Idea of the 
fame Senfe ; but Cujiom can never give us 
any Idea of a Senfe different from thpfe we 
had antecedent to it : It will never make the 
Blind zpprovQ Objedls as coloured^ or thofe 
who have no T'a^e approve Meats as deli- 
ciouSy however they might apprgvQ thpjn as 
Strengtbning or Exhilarating. Were our 
; . .. G 3 Glands^ 
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Jcdk. 7. Glands and the Parts about them void of 
Feeling, did we perceive no Pleafure from 
certain brisker Motions in the BIooJ^ Cujiom 
could never make ftimulating or intoxicating 
Fluids or Medicines agreeable, when they 
were not fo to the Taue ; So by like Rea- 
foning, "had we no natural Senje of Beauty 
from ijniformityy CuJlom could never have 
made us imagine any J^eauty in Objed:s ; if 
we had had no Ear^ Cujiom could never 
have given us the Pleafures of Harmony. 
When we have thefe natural Senfes antece-? 
dently, Cujiom may make us capable of ex- 
tending our Views farther, and of receiving 
jnore complex Ideas of Beauty in Bodys, or 
Harmony in Sounds,, by increafing our Atten- 
tion and quicknefs of Perception, But how- 
ever Cujiom may increaie our Power of re- 
ceiving or comparing complex Ideas, yet it 
feems rather to weaken than ftrengthen the 
Ideas of Beauty y or the Impreffions of Plea- 
fure from regular Obje^ ; elfe how is it 
poffible that any Perfon could go into the 
open Air on a funny Day, or clear Evening, 
without the moftexa'avagant Rapwres, fuph 
as Milton *reprefcnts our Ancejior in 
upon his firft Creation ? For fuch any Per- 
fon would certainly fall into, upon the firj(l 
Reprefentation of luch a Scene. 
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Sea. /• 
Custom in like manner may make it ^-O/^V. 
^eafier for any Peffon to difcern the Ufe of 
a complex Machine, and approve it as ad^ 
vantageous ; but he would never have ima- 
gined it Beautiful^ had he no natural Senfe 
of Beauty. Cujlotn toay make us .quicker 
in apprehendmg the Truth of complex Tbe^ 
oremsy but we all find the Pleafure or Beauty 
of theorems as ftrong at firft as even Cujiom 
makes us more capable of retaining and com- 
paring complex Ideas> ib^ as to difcern more 
complicated Uniformity ^ which efcapes the 
Obfervation of Novices in any Art j but all 
this prefuppofes a natural Senfe of Beauty in 
Uniformity : for had there been nothing in 
Forms, vraich was conftitutcd the necefl&ry 
occafion of Pleafure to our Senfes, no Repe- 
tition of indifferent Ideas as to Pleafure or 
Pain, Beauty or Deformity^ could ever have 
made them grow pleafing or difpleafing. 

III. The EffeaofEnucATioN isthisiNir £1^11-: 
that thereby we receive many fpeculatiyc ^^^'^''' 
Opinions, which are Ibmetimes true and 
fometimes falfe ; and are often led to believe 
that Objeds may be namrally apt to give 
^leafiire or Pain to our external Senfes^ 
which in reality have no fuch Qualitys. And 
farther, by Education there are fome flrpng 
Aflbciacions of Ideas without any ReafoQ, 
by mere Accident fometimes, as well as by 
Defigo^ which it is very hard for us ev^ 

Q 4 aft<» 
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jScft. 7. after to break afunder. Thus Avcrfions arc 
t/VV; raised to Darknefs, and to many kinds of 
Meat, and to certain innocent Actions : Ap- 
probations without Ground are rais'd in like 
manner. But in all thele Inftances, £^2^- 
cation never makes us apprehend any Qua- 
litys in Otyeifts, which we have ipgKnattirally 
Senfes capable of perceiving. We know 
what Siclcnefs of the Stomach is, and may 
without Ground believe that very healthful 
Meats will raife this 5 we by our Sight and 
Smell receive difagreeable Ideas of the Food 
i>f Swine, and their S^es, and perhaps can- 
not prevent the recurrmg of thefe Ideas at 
Table t but never were Men naturally Blind 
prejudic'd againft Objeds as of a difagreeable 
Colour, or in favour of others as of a beau* 
tiful Colour 5 they perhaps hear Men dif* 

{)raife one Colour, and may imagine this Co- 
our to be fome ouite diBFerent fenfible Qua- 
lity of the other Senies, but that is all And 
the fame way, a Man naturally void of Hafte 
could by no Education receive the Ideas of 
Tafte, or be prdudic*d in favour of Meats as 
delicious : So, nad v^t^-^&drnqtural Senfe of 
Beauty and Harmony^ we could never be pre- 
judiced in favour of Objedls or Sounds as Beau^ 
tiful or Harmonious. Education may make 
an unattentive Goth imagine that his Coun^ 
trymen have attained the Perfedion of jirchi-^ 
teSlure ; and an Averfion to their Enemvs 
t^e Romans, may have join'd fomediP- 
^reeablc Ideas to v^^vn veiy 6uilding% and 

excited 
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them to their Demolition J butheSed. 7; 

had never fcMin'd thefe Prejudices, had he 
been void of a Senfe of Beauty. Did ever 
^/rW Aff» debate vrhether Purtle or Scarlet 
were the finer Cohur ? or could any Educa^ 
tion prejudice them in favour of either as C(h 
iours ? 

Thus Education znd Cufiom may influ- 
ence our internal Senfes^ Where they arc 
antecedently, by enlarging the Capacity of 
our Minds to retain and compare the Parts 
of complex Compofitions : And then if the 
fineft Ocjefts are prefent^d to us, v^c grow 
confcious of a Pleafure far fuperidr to what 
common Performances excite. But all this 
prefuppoies our Senfe of Beauty to be natural. 
Inftru&ion in Anatomy ^ Obfervation of No' 
turey and of thofe Airs of the Countenance 
znA Attitudes pf Body, which accompany 
any Sentiment y A^ion, or Fajjion^ may enable 
us to know where there is a juft Imitation : 
but why fhould an exadl Imitation pleafe up- 
on Obfervation, if we had not naturally a 
Senfe of Beauty in it, more than the obferv- 
,ing the Situation of fifty or a hundred Peb- 
bles thrown at random ? and fhould we ob- 
ferve them ever fo ofi:en, we fhould never 
dream of their growing Beautiful 

IV. T H E R E is fomething worth our Ob* Pnjudkit 
fervatioQ as to the manner of rooting out the*^"' /*• 
preju^ces oi Education^ not quite foreign to 

the 
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5ca. 7. the prcfcnt purpofe. When the Trejudice 
ariies from Ailbciations of Ideas without any 
natural Connedion, we muft frequently force 
our ielves to bear Repreientations of thofe 
Olje&s, or the Uie.of them when Separated 
from the difagreeable Idea $ and this may at 
lafb digoin the unreafonable Aflbciation, ef- 
pecially if we can join new agreeable Ideas 
to them : Thus Opinions of ouperjiition are 
beft removed by pleaiant Converiation of Per- 
ibnsweefteem fot their Firfue, or by ob- 
ferving that they defpiie iiich Opinions. But 
when the Prejudice arifes from an Apprehen- 
fion or Opinion of natural Evil^ as the At- 
tendant, or Confequent of any Objedt or Ac- 
tion ; if the Evil be apprehended to be the 
conftant and inmiediate Attendant, a few 
Trials without receiving any Damage will 
remove the Prejudice^ as in that againfl 
Meats : But where the Evil is not repre- 
iented as the perpetual Concomiunt, but as 
what may pombly or probably at fome time 
or other accc^npany the ufe of the Objed, 
there muft be frequent Reafoning with our 
felves, or a long Series of Trials without any 
Detriment, to remove the Prejudicjei iuch 
is the Cafe of our Fear oi Spirits in die dark^ 
and in Churchwards. And when the E^il is 
reprefented as the Coniequence perhaps a 
long time after, or in a future State^ it is 
then hardeft of all to remove the Prejudice 
and this is only to be eflbdied by flow Pro- 

cefies of .ReafaQ> beouifb m this Cafe there 

can 
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can be no Trials made : and this is the Cafe Scd. /• 
of fuperjiitious Prejudices againft A<3ions ap- t/W 
prehenoed as oflfenfive to the D e i t y; and 
hence it is that they are fo hard to be rootr 
ed out. • 

V. Example feems to operate in this^*^'"^^^ 

manner. We are confcious that we aft ve-^J^^ 
ry much for Pleafurej or private Good*, andm/#nM/ 
are thereby led to imagine that others do^**^* 
fo too : hence we conclude there muft be 
fome Perfedlim in the Objed:s which we fee 
others puriue, and Evil in thoie which we 
obferve them conftantly (hunnlng. Or, the 
Example of others may ferve to us as fo ma- 
ny Trials to remove the Apprehenfion of 
Evil in Objefts to which we had an Aver- 
iion. But all this is done upon an Appre- 
henfion of Qualitys perceivable by the Senfes 
which we have; tor no Example vi\[\ in- 
duce the Blind or Deaf to purfue Objedts as 
Colour* dor Sonorous 5 nor could Example any 
more engage us to purfue Objedls as Beautt^ 
ful or Harmonious, had we no natural Senfe 
oi Beauty or Harmony. 

Example may make us conclude with- 
out Examination, that our Countrymen have 
obtained the Pcrfedtion of Beauty in their 
Works, or that there is lefs Beauty in the Or-^ 
ders of Arcbite£lure or Painting us'd in other 
Nations, and fo content our felves widi very 
imperfed Forms, 4nd Fear of Contempt as 

1 void 
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Scd. 7. void of I'a/le or Genius^ often makes us join 
in approving the Performances of the repu- 
ted Mafters in our Country, and reftrains 
Aofe who have naturally a fine Geniui^ or 
*the internal Senfes veij acute, from ftudying 
to obtain the greateft Perfedion j it makes 
alfo thofe of a bad Tajieptctend to a live- 
lier Perception of Beauty than in reality 
they have : But all this prefuppofes fome 
natural Fomer of receiving Ideas of Beauty 
and Harmony^ Nor can Example efFeft any 
thine farther, unleis it be to lead Men to 

furlue Objefts by implicit Faith, for fome 
^erfedion which the Purfuer is confcious he 
does not know, or which perhaps is fome 
very different Quality from the Idea per- 
ceived by thofc of a good I'ajle in fuch Af- 
fairs. 
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SEC T. vni. 

Of the Importance of the internal 
Senfes in Jjfey and the final Caujb^ 
ks of them,, . 

L" I \HE bufy part of Mankind may^«*«»^ 
* JL look upon thefe things as aiiyj^^^r- 
Dreams of an inflam'd Imaginauon, which atfSenfes. 
a wife Man fhould deibife, who r&tionklly 
purfties mott folid Poflemons independ^it on 
Fancy : but a litde Refledion will convince 
lis, «* That th* Gratifications of oury»?^r«tf/ 
Senfes are as natural^ realy znd/atisfying 
Enjoyments as any fehfible Pleafure wW- 
foever ; and that they are the chief Ends 
for whkh wci cottimonly ^ndxjtWeakb, 
" andPow^."^ Forhow is ^i?tfMorPow^ 
advantageous ? Howda they make us b^^fy, 
or prove goad to us ? No otb^rwife than as 
they fiipply Gratifications to oof Senfes oy 
Faculty of pefceiyiM; Pleafure. Now, arc' 
thefe Senfis or Fatmtys only the £xftrW 
ones? tio: Every body fdes, that a fiikatt 
portion of Weakh or Power wUl ftipply more 
Pleafures of i^ external Seflfis than we 
can enjoy; we know that Scarcity often 
heigh^ns thefe Perceptions more than A- 
bundance, which cloys that Appetite which 

fl •is 
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Scd. 8.18 ncccfliiry to all Plcafure in Enjoyment • 
l/yVand hence the P0«/'8 Advice is per&dly 

juftj 

^u pulmentaria quare 

Sudando *- 

In (hort, the ohlv ufc of a p^t Fortune a- 
bove a very fmall one (except ill gd6d Offices 
and moral Pleafures) muft be to fuppiy us 
with the Plcaftires of Beauty ^ Order ^ and 
Harmmy^ 



J ; 



It is tqie indeed, that the nobleft Plea- 
fures *& the internal ^r^jj^in the Gontem- 
(]44ticm pf the: Works of Nature, are^cpos'd 
to <vei7 cmft without Sxpeno^ s the Pe^i^r and 
the jL^, iDay have as free ufe of thefe 
OUe^B^ m this ¥r«yj as the ^ir^i^ 
fuL And even in Obje^ which may be ap- 
propriated* l^e Property is of little Conte- 
quence tQ the En^^ripeot o# their Beauty, 
which isjjtxften ^njc^'d by others be6de the 
Proprietor.: . But then there are other Ob* 
je(fis of i^Oi^ts internal Senfis^ whieh- require 
fTealtk, or Power to proCuce the u& of them 
as frequently as we defire ; fts appears in 
uirciiteBur^i Mufick^ Gardemn^, Paintings 
Dre/s, Equipage, Furmiurei of which we 
cannpt have the fiiU Enjojrment without 
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Property. And there are Ibme ccMifus'd Ima^ Sed. 8. 
ginationsy which often lead us to purine <-^ ^ ^ 
Froperty^ even in Objefls where it is not ne- 
cctory to the true Enjoyment of them. 
Thefe are the ukimati Motives of our pur- 
fuing the greater Degrees of IVealthy where 
there arc no generous Intentions of virtuous 
Adtions* 

This is confirmed by tl» ccmftant Pratx 
tke of the very Enemys to thefe Senjh. 
As foon as they think they are got above 
die IVorldy or extricated from the Hurm 
of Avarice and Ambition*^ banifh'd ift^ 
ture will return upon diem^ and fet them 
upon Puriuits of Beauty and OrJer in Aeir 
aoif/esy Oardensj Drejiy ^abiey Equipg^e. 
They arc never eafy widiout fome degree of 
this; and were their Hearts open to cot 
View, we £hould fee Regularity y Decency^ 
Beauty y as what chek: Wiihes terminate up- 
on, either to themfelves or their Pdlerity ; 
and what their Imagination isalw^pre- 
fenting to them as the poilible E£fe(%s of 
their Labours. Nor without this, could they 
ever juftify tbeu* Purfiiits to tfaemfeh^es. 



T H s R £ may perhaps be ibme Infttoces 
of human Nature perverted iaeo a thet^w 
NSJer^ who loves iKfthiog but Money, and 
whole Fanor arifes m> hig^r dian the cold 
doll Thought of PofleifficMi s but fuch an In^ 
ftanoe in aa Age, muft not be tnade tfie 

Stan- 
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Sed. 8. Standard of Mankind againft the whole Bo« 
v-or*^ dy. 

I F we examine the Purfuits of the Lux^ 
uriousy who is imaein'd wholly devoted to 
his Belly 5 we fhalT generally find that the 
^ far greater part of hi$ Expence is employed 
to procure other Senfations than thofe of 
Tafte ; fuch as fine AttendantSy regular A^ 
fartmentSy Services of Flate^ and the like, 
fiefides, a large fhare of the Preparation muft 
be fuppos'd ckfign'd for fome fort of generous 
friendly Purpofe^ to pleaie Acquaintance^ 
Str anger Sy Parafites. How few would be 
contented to enjoy the fame Senfations alone, 
in a Cottage, or out of earthen Pitchers ? To 
conclude this Point, however thefe internal 
Senfations taxf be overlook'd inourPhilo- 
£)pnical Inquirys a)x>ut the human Facul- 
tys, we fhall fiad in Fadl, ** That they em- 
*( ploy us more, and are more efficacious in 
" Life^ either to oat Pletf/itrey or Uneqfinefs, 
** than ail our extemai Sehfes takea toge- 
" then" 

fi»'f, n. As to xbmfnaipaufes of ^i& internal 

fAX ^^A ^ »eed not inauire, « Whether, to 
Ml smfes. " an almgbtyf and a^inowing Being, there 
« be any rtal ExodHbnce in regtdar Forms, 
** ia 9iQ:mghy generi^ LawSf in knowing by 
** Theorem r* We ieem fcarce capable of 
anfwerisK fiich Qgeflions any way; nor 
i|9<i vte inquire, <* Whether other Animals 

« may 
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•* may not difcern Uniformity and Regula^Stdi. 8< 
*^ rity in Objedts which efcape our Obferva- 
** tion, and may not perhaps have their 
" Senfes conftituted fo as to perceive Beauty 
*^ from the fame Foundation which we do, 
in Objects which our Senfes are not fit to 
examine or compare ?" We fhall confine 
our felves to a Subjedl where we have fome 
certain Foundation to go upon, and only in- 
quire, " if we can find any Reafbns worthy 
of the great Au t h o r of Nature^ for ma- 
king fuch a Connexion between regular 
Objedts, and the Pleafure which accom- 
panys our Perceptions of them ; or, what 
" Reafons might pofTibly influence him to 
create the Worldy as it at prefent is, as far 
as we can obferve, every where full of i?^- 
" gularity and Uniformity V 

Let it be here obferv'd, that as far as we 
know concerning any of the great Bodys of 
th^Univerfey we fee Forms and Motions /eal- 
ly Beautiful to our Senfes ; and if we were 
plac'd in any Planet^ the apparent Courfes 
would ftill be Regular and Uniform^ and con- 
fequendy Beautiful to us. Now this gives us 
no fmall Ground toimagine^ that if theSen-^ 
fes of their Inhabitants are in the fame man- 
ner adapted to their Habitations^ and the Ob« 
jedts occurring to their View, as ours are 
here, their Senfes muft be upon the fame ge- 
neral Foundation with ours, 

« ■ 
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Sea. 8. 

U/^V^ But to return to the Queftions i What 

occurs to refolve them, may be contain'd in 

the following Propofitions. 

1 . T H E Manner of Knowledge by uni" 
verfal T^heorems^ and of Operation by univer" 
fal CaufeSy as far as we can attain it, muft be 
moft convenient for Beings of limited Under- 
ftanding and Power ; fince this prevents Dif- 
tradtion in their Underftandings thro' the 
Multiplicity of Propofitions, and Toil and 
Wearinefs to their Powers of Adlion : and 
confequently their Reafon^ without any Senfe 
of Beauty y muft approve of fuch Methods 
when they reflect upon their apparent Ad- 
vantage. 

2. Those Objedls of Contemplation in 
which there is Uniformity amtdji Variety ^ are 
more diftinftly and eafily comprehended and 
retained, than irregular Objeas -, becaufe the 
accurate Obfervation of one or two Parts of- 
ten leads to the Knowledge of the Whole : 
Thus we can from a Pillar or two, with an 
intermediate jirch^ and Cornice^ form a di- 
ftindt Idea of a whole regular Buildings if we 
know of what Species it is, and have its 
Length and Breadth : From a Side zndfolid 
Angky we have the whole regular Solid-, 
the meafuring one Side^ gives the whole 
Square'^ one Radius ^ the whole Circle-, two 
Diametersy an Oval ; one Ordinate and Ab-- 
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fcifay the Parabola ; thus alfo other Fi- Seft. 8* 
gUreSj if they have any Regularity, are in C/VNJ 
every Point determined from a few Data : 
Whereas it muft be a long Attention to a vaft 
Multiplicity of Parts, which can afcertain or 
fix the Idea of any irregular Form^ or give 
any diftinft Idea of it, or make us capable of 
retaining it ; as appears in the Forms of rude 
Rocks^ and Pebbles, and Confusd Heaps, even 
when the Multitude of fenfible Parts is not 
fo great as in the regular Forms : for fuch 
irregular ObjeSis diftrad: the Mind with Fa-* 
riety, fince for every fenfible Part we muft 
have a quite different Idea, 

3 . From thefe two Propofitions it fol- 
lows, " That Beings of limited Underftand- 
" ing and Power, if they adt rationally for 
** their own Interejt, muft choofe to operate 
by the Jimpleji Means, to invent general 
Tiheoremsy and to ftudy regular ObjeSis, if 
they be as ufefijl as irregular ones ; that 
they may avoid the endlefsToil of produ- 
cing each Effect by a feparate Operation, 
** of Searching out each different Truth by a 
** different Inquiry, and of imprinting the 
" endlefs Variety of diffimilar Ideas in irre^ 
gular ObjeStsy 
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4, B u T then, befide this Confideration 
of Intereji, there does not appear to be any 
neceflary Connexion, antecedent to the Con- 
fticution of the AuT H o R of Nature, be- 
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Sedt. S.twctn regular Forms, ASlionSy TheoremSy and 
that fudden fenfible Pleafure excited in us up- 
on obfervation of them, even when we do 
not refledt upon the Advantage mention'd in 
the former Propofition, And poflibly, the 
Deity could have form'd us fo as to have 
received no immediate Pleafure from fuch 
Objeds, or connefted Pleafure to thofe of a 
quite contrary Nature* We have a tolerable 
Prefumption of this in the Beauty s of various 
Animals J they give fome fmall Pleafure in- 
deed to every one who views them, but then 
every one feems far more delighted with the 
peculiar Beautys of its own Species^ than 
with thofe of a different one, which feldom 
raife any defire. This makes it probable, 
that the Pleafure is not the neceflary Refult 
of the Form it felf, otherwife it would e- 
qually afFedt all Apprehenfions in what Spe- 
cies foever ; but depends upon a voluntary 
Con/iitution^ adapted to preferve the Regu-- 
larity of the Univerfe, and is probably not the 
EfFedt of NeceJJity but Choice m the Su- 
preme Agent, who conftituted our Sen^ 
fes. 



Goodnefst 



From the 5. N o w from the whole we may con- 

^r^JlVr ^^^^^3 '' That fuppofing the D e i T Y fo kind 
u ^g ^.Q conned: fenjible Pleafure with certain 
" Adtions or Contemplations, befide the ra- 
" tional Advantage perceivable in them; 
** there is a great moral NeceJ/tty^ from his 
" Goodnefsy that the internal Senfe of Men 

ihould 
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" fliould be conftituted as it is at prefent, fo Seft. 8. 
" as to make Uniformity amidji Variety the L^VVI 
" Occafion of Pleafure." For were if not fo, 
but on the contrary, if irregular ObjeSts^ par^ 
ticular Truths and Operations pleafed us, be- 
fide the endlefs Toil this would involve us 
in, there muft arife a perpetual Diflatisfao 
tion in all rational Agents with themfelves ; 
fince Reafon and Interejl would lead us to 
fimple general CaufeSy while a contrary Senfe 
of Beauty would make us difapprove them : 
Univerfal Theorems would appear to our Un-^ 
derftanding the beft Means of increafing our 
Knowledge of what might be ufeful ; while 
a contrary Senfe would fet us on the fearch af- 
lex particular Truths : Thought 2ini ReJleSiion 
would recommend Objefts with Uniformity 
amidji Variety^ and yet this perverfe InJlinB 
would involve us in Labyrinths of Confujion 
and DiJJimilitude. And hence we fee " how 
" fuitable it is to the fagacious Bounty which 
** we fuppofe in the D e i t y, to conftitute 
our internal Senfes in the manner in which 
they are ; by which Pleafure is join'd to 
the Contemplation of thoje ObjeBs which 
" a finite Mind can beft imprint and retain 
" the Ideas of with the leaft Diftracftion \ to 
" thofe Anions which are moft efficacious, ^ 
^* and fruitful in ufeful EfFefts ; and to thofe 
^* Theorems which moft enlarge our Minds'' 

III. A $ to the other Queftion, *^ What^^/^y/ 
*^ Reafon might influence the Deity, whon^^^^'^ 

H 7 « no * 
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Scft. 8. " no Diveriity of Operation could diftraft or 
" weary, to choofe to operate by ftmpleji 
" Means and general Laws^ and to difFufe 
" Uniformity, Proportion and Similitude thro* 
** all the Parts of Nature which we can ob- 
*^ ferve ?" Perhaps there may be fome real 
Excellence in this Manner of Operation, and 
in thefe Forms, which we know not : but 
this we may probablv fay, that fince the di^ 
vine Goodnejsy for tne Reafons above men- 
tion'd, has conftituted our Senfe of Beauty as 
it is at prefent, the fame Goodnefs might 
have determined the Great Architect to 
adorn this ftupendous T^heatre in a manner 
agreeable to the Speftators, and that part 
which is exposed to the Obfervation of Men, 
fo as to be pleafant to them ; efoecially if we 
fuppofe that he defign'd to dilcover himfelf 
to them as Wife and Goody as well as Power- 
ful : for thus he has given them greater Evi- 
dences, thro* the whole Earth, of his Art, 
Wifdomy D^igny and Bounty, than they can 
poflibly have for the Reajon, Counfel, and 
Good-will of their fellow-Creatures, with 
whom they converfe, with full Perfuafion of 
thefe qualities in them, about ?heir common 
Affairs. 

A s to the Operations of the Deity by 
general Laws, there is ftill a farther Jleafon 
from a Senfe fuperior to thefe already confi- 
der'd, even that of V i r t u e, or the Beauty 
of ASiiony which is the Foundation of our 

greateft 
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greateft Happinefs. For were there no gene- Sedt. 8. 
ral Laws ii^ A, mthtCoxxvkoi Nature J there ^ 
could be no Prudence or Dejign in Men, no 
rational ExpeSlation of EfFeds from Caufes,no 
Schemes of Adlion projefted, or any regular 
Execution. If then,, according to the Frame 
of our Nature^ our greateft Happinefs muft 
depend upon our Adlions, as it may perhaps 
be made appear it does, " The Univerfe muft 
" be governed, not by particular Wills^ but 
" by general Laws, upon which we can 
" found our Exped:ations, and projedl our 
*^ Schemes of A<ftion." Nay farther, tho 
general Laws did ordinarily obtain, yet if the 
Deity ufually ftopp'd their EfFefts when- 
ever it was neceflary to prevent any parti- 
cular Evils; this would efFedtually, and 
juftly fuperfede all human Prudence stnd Care 
about Aftions; fince a fuperior Mind did 
thus relieve Men from their Charge. 
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CONCERNING 



Moral Good and Evil. 



INTRODUCTION. 



EviL 



T 



Moral P* M \ ^^ Word MoRAL GOOD- 

Good and ^ N fe s s, in this Trcatifc, denotes 

our Idea of fome ^ality appre-- 
bended in jiaionSy which procures 
Approbation^ attended with Dejire of the Agents 
Happinefs. MoralEvil, denotes our Idea 
x>i a contrary ^ality^ which excites Condem^ 
nation or Dijlike. Approbation ^d Condem- 
nation are probably flmplc Ideas which can- 
not be farther explained. We muft be con- 
tented with thefe imperfcd: Defcriptions, un-^ 
til we difcover whetner we really have fuch 
Ideas, and what general Foundation there i3 
in Nature for this Difference of A<9ions, ag 
morally Good or Evil, 

Thesb 
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These Defcriptions feem to contain an 
univerfally acknowledg'd Difference of Mch 
ral Good and Evil^ from Natural. All Men 
who fpeak of moral Goody acknowledge that 
it procures Approbation and Good-^will to- 
ward thofe we apprehend poflefs'd of it ; 
whereas natural Good does not. In this mat- 
ter Men muft confult their own Breafts. 
How differently are they affedted toward 
thefe they fuppofe pofTefs'd of Honejiy^ Faitb^ 
Generojity^ Kindnefs ; and thofe who arc pof- 
fefs'd of the natural Goods^ fuch as Houjes, 
Landsy Gardens, Vineyardsy Healthy Strength^ 
Sagacity ? We fhall find that we neceffarily 
love and approve the Poffeffors of the former ; 
but the PofJeffion of the latter procures np 
Approbation or Good-will at all toward the 
PofleiTor, but often contrary AfFedtions of 
Envy and Hatred. In the fame manner, 
whatever Quality we apprehend to be nia^ ^ 
rally Evily raifes our Diflike toward the PcrV^ 
fon in whgm we oblerve it, fuch as T^reacbe-^ 
ryy Cruelty^ Ingratitude ; whereas we hear- 
tily love, elleem, and pity many who are ex- 
posed to natural Evils, fuch as Pain^ Pover^ 
ty. Hunger^ SicknefSy Deaths 

Now the firft Queftion on this Subjedl 
is, " Whence arife thefe different Ideas of 
" Adions ? " 
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Mmft. Because wc fliall afterwards frequently 
tage^ ufe the Words Interefi^ Advantage^ natural 
Goody it is ncceflary here to fix their Ideas. 
The Pleafiire in our fenfible Perceptions of 
any kind, gives us our firft Idea oi natural 
Goody or Happtnefi\ and then all Obje<5s 
which are apt to excite this Pleafure are 
caird immediately Good. Thofe Objedls which 
may procure others immediately pleafant, are 
caird Advantageous : and we purfuc both 
Kinds from a View oi Inter ejl^ pt from Self- 
Love. 

* 

Our Senfe of Pleafure is antecedent to 
Advantage or Inter efiy and is the Foundation 
of it. Wc do not perceive Pleafure in Ob- 
jed:s, becaufe it is our Interejt to do fo ; but 
Objeds or Adiions arc Advantageous^ and are 
purfu'd or undertaken from Interejly becaufe 
we receive Pleafure from them. Our Per- 
ception of Pleafure is ncccf&ry, and nothing 
is Advantageous or naturally Good to us, but 
what is apt to raife Pleafure mediately, or im-* 
mediately. Such Objedls as we know, either 
from Experience of Senfe, or Reafon, to be 
immediately y or mediately Advantageous^ or 
apt to minifler Pleafure, wc are faid to pur- 
fue from Selflnterejly when our Intention is 
only to enjoy this Pleafure, which they have 
the Power of exciting. Thus Meats, Drink, 
Harmony, fine ProJpeBs, Painting, Statues, 
are percciv'd by our Scnfes to be immediately 
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Good', and our Reafon fhews Riches and 
Power to be mediately fo, that is, apt to fur- 
nifli us with Objeifts of immediate Pleafure : 
and both Kinds of thefe natural Goods are 
purfu'd from Interefi, or Self-Love. 

Now the greateft part of our latter Mo^ opinions 
ralijls t{kzh\i{b it as undeniable, " J^at BllffJtyjjT 
" moral Reality s have neceffarily foriie Rela- JT/I/g^?*?^ 
tion to the Law of a Superior ^ of fufficient«»^ ^^'*/* 
Power to make us Happy or Miferable ;" 
and fince all Z#jwj operate only by Sandiions 
of Rewards, or Punijhments, which deter- 
mine us to Obedience by Motives of Self- 
Intereji, they fuppofe, " diat it is thus that 
" Laws do conftitute fome Adlions mediate-* 
ly Good, or Advantageous, and others the 
fame way Difadvantageous" They fay 
indeed,. " That a benevolent Legijlator con- 
** ftitutes no Adiions Advantageous to the 
" Agent by Law, but fuch as in their owa 
" Nature tend to the natural Good of the 
" Whole, or, at leaft, are not inconfiftent 
" with it ; and that therefore we approve 
" the Virtue of others, becaufe it has fome 
*' fmall Tendency to our Happinefs, either 
" from its own Nature, or from this ge- 
" neral Confideration, That Obedience to 
" a benevolent Legijlator, is in general Ad^ 
" vantageous to the Whole, and to us in parti- 
** cular ; and that for the contrary Reaibns 
** alone, we difapprove the Vice of others, 
•* that is, the prombited Aiftion, as tending 
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*^ to our particular Detriment in fome de- 
" gree." And then they maintain, " That 
*' we are determined to Obedience to LawSy 
or deterr'd from Difobedience, merely by 
Motives of Self-Intere/ij to obtain either 
" the natural Good arifing from the com- 
** manded AAion, or the Kewards promifed 
by the Sandion 5 or to avoid the natu^ 
ral evil Confequences of Difobedience, or 
^ at leaft the Penalty s of the Lcm'' 

5 o M E other Moralifts fuppofe, ^' an //«- 
" mediate natural Good in the Actions call'd 
« Virtuous ; that is. That we are determin'd 
" to perceive fome Beauty in the A<3;ions of 
" others, and to love the Agent, even with- 
" out refleding upon any -A/i;^»/^^^^ which 
" can any way redound to us from the Ac- 
" tion ; that we have alfo a fecret Senfe of 
" Pleafure arifing from reflection upon fuch 
" of opr own Acftions as we call Virtuous^ 
" even when we expedk no other Advantage 
" from them." But they alledge at the fame 
time, " That we are excited to perform thefe 
" Actions, even as we purfue, or purchafe 
" PiStureSy Statues^ Landsiips, from Self- 
*' Interejly to obtain this Pleafure which 
" arifes from Refledion upon the Adion, 
** or fome other future Aovantage/' The 
Defign of the following Sedions is to in- 
quire into this matter; and perhaps the 
Reafons to be oflfered inay prove, 

I. « That 
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L "That fome Adions have to Men 
" an immediate Goodnefs ; or, that by zfupe- 
" rior Senfey which I call a Moral one^ we 
« approroe the Actions of others, and per- 
*^ ceive them to be their Perfediion and 
Dignity, and are determined to love the 
Agent 5 a like Perception we have in re- 
" fleding on fuch Actions of our own, with- 
** out any View of natural Advantage from 
« them." 

IL I T may perhaps alfo appear, " That 
** the AffeSliony Defire^ or Intention^ which 
" gains Approbation to the AiSions flowing 
" from it, is not an Intention to obtain even 
*^ xltiis fenjible Pleafure j much lefs xhcfuttire 
*^ Rewards from Sanctions of Laws, or any 
" other natural Goody which may be the 
" Confequence of the virtuous Action ; but 
" an intirely different Principle of Aiftion 
«* from Self-Love^ or Defire of private Good." 
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SECT. I. 

Of the Moral Scnfc hy which weper^ 
ceive Virtue and Vice, and approve 
or difapprove them in others. 

Difirent I. *" | i H A T thc Perceptions of moral 

u'^r/ 1 ^^^ ^^ ^^^"^> ^^^ perfedly dif- 

WNatuferent from thofe of natural Goody or u4i- 
t^Qod^* vantage^ every one muft convince himfelf, 
by renedting upon the diflferent Manner in 
which he mds himfelf aflfedted when theie 
Objedis occur to him. Had we no Senfe 
of Good diftinA from the Advantage or 
Intereji arifing from the external Senfes, and 
the Perceptions of Beauty and Harmony, 
the Senfations and Afiedtions toward a 
fruitful Fieldy or commodious Habitationy 
would be much the fame with what we 
have toward a generous Friend^ or any noble 
CharaSier^y for both are, or may be ad- 
vantageous to us: And we fhould no more 
admire any Adion, or love any Perfon in 
a diftant Country^ or jige^ whofe Influ- 
ence could not extend to us, than we love 
the Mountains of Peru, while we are un- 
concerned in the Spanijh Trade. We fliould 
have the fame Sentiments '' and AfFedions 
toward inanimate Beings^ which we have 
toward rational Agents i which yet eveiy 

one 
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one knows to be falfe. Upon Comparifon, Sedt. r. 
we fay, " Why fhould we approve or love 
** inanimate Beings ? They have no Inten- 
" tion of Good to us or to any other Perfon, 
** their Nature makes them fit for our Ufqs, 
** which they neither know nor ftudy to 
** ferve. But it is not fo with rational A- 
*^ gents : they ftudy the Interefi^ and defire 
** the Happinefs of other Beings with whom 
" they converfe." 

W E are all then confcious of the Diffe- 
rence between that Approbation or Perception 
of moral Excellence^ which Benevolence ex- 
cites toward the Perfon in whom we obferve 
it, and diat Opinion of natural Goodnefs^ 
which only raifes Dejire of Poffeflion toward 
the good Object. Now ^* what fhould make 
" this Difference, if all Approbation, or 
Senfe of Good be from Profpedl of Advan^ 
tage ? Do not inanimate ObjeSis promote 
^^ our Advantage^ as well as Benevolent Per-- 
«« fons who do us Offices of Kindnefs^ tmd 
« Friendjhip ? fhould we not then have the 
** fame endearing Approbation of both ? or 
" only the fame cold Opinion of Advantage 
« in both ?" The Reafon why it is not to, 
muft be this, ** That we have a' diftinft 
Perception of Beauty^ or Excellence in the 
kind AfFedions oi rational Agents j vsrhence 
" we arc determin'd to admire and love fuch 
^' Charaifers and Perfonsr 

Sup- 
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Sedt I. 

Suppose we reap the fame Advantage 



^doiut^r ^^^ ^^^ Men, one of whom ferves us from 
filvti. an ultimate Dejire of our Happinefs, or 
Good-will toward us ; the other from Views 
of Self-Interejiy Or by Confiraint : both are 
in this Cafe equally beneficial or advantageous 
to us, and yet we fhall have quite different 
Sentiments of them. We muft then cer- 
tainly have other Perceptions of moral Ac-- 
tions than thofe of Advantage : And that 
Power of receiving thefe Perceptions may be 
caird a Moral Sense, fince the Defini- 
tion agrees to it, viz. a Determination of the 
Mind^ to receive any Idea from the Prefence 
of an ObjeSi which occurs to us, independent on 
our Will. * 

of Evil, This perhaps will be equally evident 
NatllaU^^^^ our Ideas of £w7, done to us defigned- 
ly by a rational Agent. Our Senfes of natu-^ 
ral Good and Evil would make us receive, 
with equal Serenity and Compofure, an Af- 
faulty a Buffet^ an Affront from a Neighbour y 
a Cheat from a Partner ^ or ^rujlee^ as we 
would an equal Damage from the Fall of a 
Beamy a TiV^, or a Tempeji j and we fhould 
have the fame AfFedlions and Sentiments on 
both occafions. Villany^ "Treachery^ Cruelty ^ 
would be as meekly refcnted as a Blafl^ or 
Mildew, or an (fverfiiming Stream. But I 

1 

* See the Preface^ Page 6. 
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fanfy every one is very differently afFefted Scft. i.' 
on thefe Occafions^ tho there may be equal \y>r\i 
natural Evil in both. Nay, Adtions no Mfay 
detrimental, may occafion the ftrongeft An- 
ger, and Indignation, if they evidence only 
impotent Hatred, or Contempt. And, on 
the other hand, the Intervention of moral 
Ideas may prevent our Condemnation of the 
Agent, or bad moral Apprehenfion of that 
Aftion, which caufes to us the greateft natu-^ 
ral Evil. ThuS the Opinion of Jujlice in 
any Sentence, will prevent all Ideas of moral 
Evil in the Execution, or Hatred toward the 
Magijirate^ who is the immediate Caufc of / 
our greateft SufFering-s. 

II. In our Sentiments of Aftions which 7«^^»l! 
afFe(9: our felves, there is indeed a Mixture oV^*^^ 
the Ideas of natural znd moral Good, which ^ 
require fome Attention to feparate them. 
But when we refledt upon the Adions which 
affefl: other Perfons only, we may obferve 
the moral Ideas unmix'd with thofe of natu-* 
ral Good^ or EviL For let it be here ol>* 
ferv'd, that thofe Senfes by which we per- 
ceive Pleafure in namral Obje(5ts, whence 
they are conftituted Advantageous^ could 
never raife in us any Defire of publick Goody 
but only of what was good to our felves 
in particular. Nor could they ever make us 
approve an Acftion merely becaufe of its 
promoting the Happinefs of others. And 
yet as foon as any Adion is reprefented to us 

I as 
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Scft. I. as flowing from Ltw^, Humanity^ Gratitude^ 
^'V\t CompaJJion^ a Study of the good of others, 
and an ultimate Defire of their Happinefs, 
altho it were in the mofl diftant Part of the 
World, or in fome paftAge, we feel Joy 
within us, admire the lov^y Adlion, and 
praife its Author. And on the contrary, 
every Action reprefented as flowing from 
Ill-will, Defire ox the Mifery of others with- 
out view to any prevalent Good to the Pub- 
lick, or Ingratitude^ raifes Abhorrence and 
Averfion. 

I T is true indeed, that the Anions we ap* 
prove in others, are generally imagined to 
tend to the natural Good oi Mankind^ or of 
fome Parts of it. But whence this fecret 
Chain between each Per/on and Mankind? 
How is my Interejl conne<^ed with the mofl 
diftant Parts of it ? And yet I muft admire 
AiSions which fliew Good-will toward them, 
and love the Author. Whence this Love^ 
Compajftony Indignation and Hatred toward 
even feign' d CharaElers^ in the moft diftant 
Ages, and Nations, according as they appear 
Kindy Faithfuly Compaffionate^ or oi the op^ 
pojite Difpq/itionSy toward their imaginary 
Contemporaries ? If there is no moral Senfe^ 
which makes benevolent Adiions appear jBm2^« 
tiful ; if all Approbation be from the In* 
tereji of the Approver, 
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frbat'sH^cvBA to uSi or we to He cv ba}* 



III. So m:e refin'd Explainers of Self-Love ^(^ral 
may tell us, '* That we approve or condemii ^' j^)^ 
•* CharaBers^ according as we apprehend r^/T 
" we fhould have been fupported, or injured 
** by them, had we liv'd in their Days." But 
how obvious is the Anfwer, if we only ob- 
ferve, that had we no Senfe of moral Good in 
Humanity y Mercy ^ Faithfulnefs^ why fhould 
Aot Self-Love^ and our Senfe of natural Good 
engage us always to the vidorious Side, and 
make us admire and love the fuccefsful 7)^ 
rant^ or Traitor? Why do not we love 
SiNbN, orPyRRHtrs, intht/Eneid? for 
had we been Greeks, thefe two would 
have been verv advantageous Cbara&ers. 
Why are we affeAed with the Fortunes oC 
Priamus, Polites, Choroebus or 
^NE AS ? Would not the Farjimofiy of a 
Mifer be as advantageous to his Heir, as the 
Generofity of a worthy Man is to his Friend ? 
And cannot we as eafily inugine ourfelves 
Heirs to Mifers, as the Favourites of Heroes f 
Why don't we then approve both alike? 
It is plain wc have fome fecret Senfe which 
determines our Approbation without regard 
to Self-Int&eft ; otnerwife we fhould always 
favour the fortunate Side without regard to 
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Scft. I. Virtue J and fuppofe ourfelvcs engaged with 
that Party. 

Suppose any great Deftrudtion occa" 
fion*d by mere Accident^ without any De- 
fign, or Negligence of the Perfon who ca- 
fually was the Author of it: ThisAdion 
might have been as difadvantageous to us 
as defign'd Cruelty^ or Malice i but who 
will fay he has the fame Idei of both Ac- 
tions, or Sentiments of the Agents ? Thus 
alfo an eafy, indolent Simplicity y which ex- 
pofcs a Man of Wealth as a Prey to others, 
may be as advantageous a Difi>oiition as the 
mo^ prudent Generofityy to thoie he converfes 
with ; and yet our Sentiments of this latter 
Temper are far nobler than of the former. 
" Whence then this Difl^rence ? " 

And farther. Let us. make a Suppofition, 
which perhaps is not fer from Matter of Faift, 
to try if we cannot approve even dijadvan^ 
tageoui ASlimSj and perceive moral Good m 
them. A few ingenious ArtifanSy perfecuted 
in their own Country, flee to ours lor Protec- 
tion > they inftruft us in ManufaBures which 
fupport Millions of Poor, increafe the Wealth 
of almofl: every Perfon in the StaiCi and make 
us formidable to our Neigbbaurs. In a Na- 
tion not far diftant from u^ fome refolute 
Burgomajlersy full of Love to their Country y 
and Compaffion toward their Fellow-CttizenSy 
cpprcft in Body and Spul by a Tyrant, and 
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Inquifition^ with indefatigable Diligence^ pub^ Seft. r. 
Uck Spirit y and Courage^ fupport a tedious pe- ^»^V^, 
rilous War agamft the Tyrant y and form an 
indujirious Republicky which rivals us in Trade^ 
and almoft in Ponver. All the World fees whe- 
ther xht former or the latter have been more 
advantageous to us : and yet let every Man 
confult his own Breaft, which of, tne two 
Charafters he has the moft agreeable Idea of ? 
whether of the ufeful Refugee ^ or the publich- 
fpiritedBurgotnafier^ by whofe Love to his 
own Country y we have often fufFer'd in our 
Interejlsf and I am confident he will find 
fome other Foundation of Efteem than jid- 
vantage^ and will fee a jufl Reafon, why the 
Memory of our Artifam is fo obfcure among 
us, and yet that of our Rivals is im- 
mortal* 

IV. S o M E Moralifts. who will rather twift f ^f ^^' 
SelfLfive into a thoufand Shapes, than z[\aw Ground of 
any other Principle of Approbation than /«- ^fproU' 
terefty may tell us, " That whatever profits ^""'* 
" one Part without detriment to another, 
** profits the Whoky and then fome fmall 
" Share will redound to each Individual \ 
*' that thofc Adtions which tend to the Good 
" ditheWboky if univerfally perform'd, would 
*^ moft efieftually fecure to each Individual 
** his own Happinefs ; and that confequent-j 
*' ly, we may approve fuch AcSlions, from 
" the Opinion of their tending ultimately to 
^f o\a oyfVi Advantage*' 

I 3 We 
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We need not trouble thcfc Genilemen to 
ihew by their nice Train of Confcqucnces, 
and Influences of Adions by way of Prece- 
dent in particular Inftances, that we in this 
Age reap zny Advantage from Orestes's 
killing the treacherous -^gysthus, or 
from the Adions of C o d r u s or D e- 
c I u s. Allow their Reafoninzs to be per- 
feftly good, they only prove, that after long 
Refiediion and Reafoning, we may find out 
fome ground to judge certain Anions ad-r 
Vantageous to us, which every Man admires 
as fpon as he hears of them ; and that too 
under a quite different Conception. 

Should any of our Travellers find 
fome old Grecian Treafurey the Mifer who 
hid it, certainly performed an Action more 
to the Traveller's jidvantage than Go d r u s 
or O R E s T e s ; for he mufl have but 
a finall Share of Benefit from their Ac- 
tions, whofe Influence is fo difpers'd, and 
lofl in various Ages, and Nations: Surely 
then this Mifer muft appear to the Tra- 
veller a prodigious Hero in Virtue ! For 
Self-Interefi will i;econmiend Men to us only 
according to the Good they do to mr Selves^ 
and not give us high Ideas ^public Goody 
bqt in proportion to our Sliare of it. But 
muft a Man have the RefleAion of C u m- 

tERLAKD or PUFENPORF, tO ad- 
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tude? Or reafon fo nicely to apprehend Seft. i* 
the Evil in Cruelty y Treachery j Ingratitude ? l/W* 
Do not the former excite our Admiratiotty 
and Lcroty ^d Study of Imitation, where- 
ever we fee them, almoft at firft View, 
without any fuch Reflection, and the lat^ 
ter^ our Contempt^ and Abhorrence ? Unhap- 
py would it be for Mankind^ if a Senfe of 
Virtue was of as narrow an Extent, as a 
Capacity for fuch Metaphyfcks. 

V. This moral Senfe^ either of our own our Mara 
Adtions, or of thofe of others, has this in^'/^L^'**^' 
common with our other Seiifes, that how-^rii'i. 
ever our Defire of Virtue may be counter- 
balanced by Interejly our Sentiment or Per^ 
ception of its Beauty cannot ; as it certain- 
ly might be, if the only Ground of our Ap- 
probation were Views of Advantage. Let us 
confider this both as to our own Adtions and 
thofe oi others. 

A Covetous Man (hall diflikc znyinjudgh^ 
Branch of Trade, how ufcful foever it may^'^*^ 
be to the Publick, if there is no Gain for *^'' 
himfelf in it ; here is an Averfion from 
Interefl. Propofe a fufficient Premium^^ and 
he fhali be the firil who fets about it, 
with full Satisfaction in his own Condud. 
Now is it the fame way with our Senfe 
of moral AEtions ? Should any one advife 
us to wroi^ a Minor, or Orphan, or to A> 
an uagraterol AAion tovrua z Benef a ff or 'i 
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Scd. i.we at firft View abhor it : Affurc us that 
it will be vejy advantageous to us, propofe 
even a Reward ; our Senfe of the A<9:ion is 
not alter'd. It is true, thefe Motives niay 
jnake us undertake it 5 but they have no 
more Influence upon us ' to make us approve 
it, than a Phyfician's Advice has to make a 
naufeous Potion pleafant to the Tafte, when 
we perhaps force ourfelves to take it for 
the Recovery of Health. 

Had we no Notion of Adions, befide 
our Opinion of their Advantage^ or Difadr^ 
vantage^ could we ever choofe an Action as 
Advantageous^ which we are confcious is 
ftill Evil? as it too often happens in human 
Affairs. Where would be the needof fuch 
hb B ribes to prevail with Men to aban- 
don the Interefts of a ruin'd Party, or of 
tortures to force out the Secrets of their 
Friends ? Is it fo hard to convince Mens 
Underftandings, if that be the only Facul- 
ty we have to do with, that it is proba-. 
bly piore advantageous to fecure prefent Gain, 
and avoid prefent Evils, l?))^ joining with the 
prevalent Party, than to wait for the re- 
mote Poflibility of future' Good, upon a 
Revolution often improbable, and fometimes 
unexpeded ? And when Men arc t)ver-per- 
fii^jcjed by Advantage^ do they always ap- 
prove their own Goridud: ? Nay, how of- 
ten is their remaining Life odious, and fliame- 
liil, in their own Senje of it, as well as in 

that 
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that of otbersj to whom the l^e J^diion vrasSe£t i. 
profitable ? l^W 

I F any one becomes fatisfy'd with his own 
Conduft in fuch a Cafe, upon what Ground 
is it ? How does he pleafe himfclf, or vindir 
cate his Adions to others ? Never by refled- 
ing upon his private Advantage^ or alledging 
this to others as a Vindication ; but by gra- 
dually warping into the moral Principles of 
his new Party^ for no Party is without tJiem. 
And thus Men become pleas'd with their Ac- 
tions under fome Appearance of moral Good, 
diftind from Advantage. 

It may perhaps be alledg'd, "That in^rj^** 
" thpfe Anions of our own which we call^^JJ^W^* 
" G(H>d^ there is this conftant Advantifgey ReligkM. . 
*f fuperior to all others, which is the Grojtmd 
" of our Approbation, and the Motive to 
" them from Self-Love, viz. That we fup- 
** pofe the Deity will reward them.'* 
This will be more folly confider'd * here- 
after: At prefent it is enough to obferve, 
that many have high Notions of Honour, 
Faith, Generofity^ Jujllce^ whp have fcarce 
any Opinions abdut the t) e i t y, or any 
Thoughts of future Rewards ; and abhor 
any tnine which is treacherous^ Cruely or 
TJnjuJiy without any regard to future Puniflh' 
jnenis. 
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L/yrsJ But farther, tho thcfe Rewards and Pu^ 
nijhtnents may make my own Adlions appear 
advantageous to mc, yet they would never 
make me approve, and love another Perfon 
for the like Anions, vrhofe Merit vvrould not 
be imputed to me. Thofe Adlions are W- 
vantageous indeed to the Agents but his -4/- 
vantage is not my Advantage : and Self- 
Love could never recommend to me Ac- 
tions as advantageous to others, or make 
mc like the Authors of them on that ac- 
count. 

Tnr^of^^ This is the fecond thing to be con- 
$Im dl fider'd, *' Whether our Senfe of the moral 
thms <*. « Good or Evily in the Aftions of others, 
jjer/, nci cc can be over-balanc^ or brib'd by Views 
M'd. " of Interejiy Now I may indeed eafily 
be capable of wiftiing, that another would 
do an Aftion I abhor ^as morally Evil^ if 
it were very Advantageous to me : Intereji 
in that Cafe may overbalance my Defire of 
Virtue in another. But no Intereji to my 
Jelf will make me approve an Afliion as 
morally Good, which, without that Inte^ 
rejl to my felf^ would have appeared mo- 
rally Evil; if, upon computing its whole 
EfFeds, it appears to produce as great a 
moment of Good in the Whole, when it 
is not beneficial to me, as it did before when 
it was. In our Senfe of moral Good or 
Evil^ our own private Advantage or Laifi 

is 
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is of no more moment, than the Advantage Seft. i. 
or Lofs of a third Perfon, to make an Ac- v^^v^^ 
tion appear Good or Evil. This Senfe there- 
fore cannot be over-balanc'd by^ Intereft. 
How ricUculous an Attempt wou'd it be, 
to engage a Man by Rewards orThreat- 
nings into a good Opinion of an Adlion, 
which was contrary to his moral Notions? 
We may procure Diiiimulation by fiich 
means, and that is ail. 

VI. A LATE witty Author ♦ fays, ** That N^t noh 
f * the Leaders of Mankind do not really zArfi^n'd by 
f^ mire foch Anions as thofe of R e g u-^''*^*' 
f* L u s, or D E CI u 8, but only obferve^ 
f^ that Men of foch Difpofitions are very 
f* ufefol for the Defence of any State; 
f* and therefore by PaneprickSy and Sta^ 
" tuesy ' ihey encourage foch Tempers in 
^* others, as the moft traStabk^ and ufeful!^ 
Here firft let us confider. If a Traitor ^ who 
would fell his own Country to us, may 
not often be as advantageous to us, as a 
Hero who defends us: And yet we can 
love the Treafon, and hate the Traitor. We 
can at the fame time praife a gallant Enem^, 
who is very pernicious to us. Is there no- 
thing in aU this but an Opinion of jidvan^ 
tage 



* See die Fable of the Beet^ Ptge 34, 36. 3d Idkioiu 

I Again, 
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Again, upon this Scheme what could a 
Statue or Panegyrick eSkGt ? ■ Men love 
Praife — They will do the Anions which 
they obferve to be praijed — Praife^ with Men 
who have no other laea of Good but Self-In^ 
terejly is the Opinion which a Nation or Party 
basue ofaMan as ufeful to /i&«w— Re g u l u s, 
or Cato, or Decius, had no Advan^ 
tage by the Anions which profited their 
Country, and therefore they themfelves could 
not admire them, however the Perfons who 
reap'd the Advantage might praife fuch Ac- 
tions.— —R EGULus or Cato could not 
poffibly praijfe or love another Hero for a 
virtuous ASlion \ for this wopld not gain theni 
the Advantage of Honour^, and their owii 
Adions they muft have look'd upon as the 
hard Terms on which Honour was to be 
purchas'd, without any thing amiable in 
them, which thev could contemplate or re- 
fled upon with Pleafure, Nay, what {hould 
excite aCATo or a Decius to defire 
Praife, if it is only the cold Opinion of others 
that diey were ufeful to the State, without 
any Perception of Excellence in fuch Con- 
duift ? I Now how unlike is this to what 

the leafl: Obfervation would teach a Man 
concerning fuch Chara<fters ? 



c< 



But fays * he, " Thefe wondrous cun- 
ning Governor? i?xade Men believib ^y 



^ Sec the bmt Author in the fame Place. , 

• ' 3 ' " their 
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*^ their Statues and PanegyrickSy that tliere Se£t l. 
*^ was publick Spirit^ and that this was in it 
** felf Excellent 5 and hence Men are led to 
« adnaire it in others, and to imitate it in 
« themfelvcs, forgetting the Purfuit of their 
*^ own Advantage'* So eafy a matter it 
feenots to him, to quit judging of others 
by what we feel in ourfelves ! — for a 
t^erfon who is wholly felfijh^ to imagine o- 
thers to be publick-Jpirited ! ■ ■ ' ■ ^ for one 
who has no Ideas of Good but in his own 
Advantage^ to be led, by the Periuafions 
of others, into a Conception of Goodmfs 
in what is avowedly detrimental to him* 
felf, and profitable to others ; nay fo in- 
tirely, as not to approve the Adtion thbrow- 
ly, but fo far as ne was confcious that it 
proceeded from a dijinterejied Study of the 

Good of others ! Yet this it feems Statues 

and Panegyricks can accomplifli ! 

Nil intra efi oleam^ nil extra eji in nuce 
duri ! ♦ 

It is an ea^ matter for Men to aflfert any 
thing in Words ; but our own Hearts muft 
decide the Matter, " Whether fbme moral 
** ASlions do not at firft View appear ami^ 
" abUy even to thofe who are unconcerned 
" in their Influence? Whether we do not 



* Hor« Ep« I. Lib. 2. v. 3 u 

" fincere-' 
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Sedl. I. << fincerely approve and Ime a generous kind 
t/W<« FriVw^, or Patriot, whofc Adions pro 
cure Honour to hun only, without any 
Advantage to our felves ?" It is true, that 
the Anions which we approve, are uiefiil to 
Mankmd; but not always to the Appro- 
ver. It would perhaps be ufeful to the 
Wboky that all msxi agreed in performinj 
iiich Aiftionss and then every one woul< 
have his Share of the Advantage : But this 
only proves^ that Rea/bn and calm Reflexion 
may recommend to us, from Self^Intere/i, 
thoie Adtions^ which at firft View our nuh' 
r al Senfe dcitvmines us to admire, without 
confidering this Interejl. Nay, our Senfe 
ihall operate even wl^re the Advantage to 
our felves docs not hold. We can approve 
the Juftice of a Sentence againft our ielves : 
A condemned Traitor may approve the Vi- 
gilance of a Cicero in ducovering Con*- 
(piracies, tho it had been for the Traitor's 
Advantage, that there never had been in the 
World any Men of fuch Sagacity. To fay 
that he may ftill approve mch ConduA as 
tending to the pubkck Good, is a Jeft from 
one whoie only Idea of Good is Seif-Inte* 
rejl. Such a Perfon has no Approbation oi 
publick Spirit, nor Deiire of ptd^Uck Good^ 
farther tnan it tends to his own Advantage^ 
which it does not at all in the prefent 
Cafe. 

VILIF 
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VIL If what is .feid ma]bed it appear, UO/>J 
that we have fome oxktv amiable I4ea ^^Z^eL. 
Anions than that of Advantageous to our cafLn,dcc. 
felves, we may conclude, *' That (hi? Per- 
" ception of moral Good is not derived from 
" Cufiomy Education^ Example , op Study" 
Thefe give us no new Ideas : They might 
make us fee private Advantage in A<3ion8 
whofe Ufefulnefs did not at firft appear ; 
or give us Opinions of fome Tendency of 
Actions to our Detriment^ by fome nice De- 
ductions of Reafon, or by a raih Prejudice^ 
when upon the firft View of the Adion we 
fliould have obferv'd no fuch thing : but 
they never could have made us apprehend 
Adtions as amiable or odious^ without axiy 
Confideration of our own Advantage. 

Vfll^ It remains then, " That as the 
" A u T H o R of Nature has determined us 
to receive, by our external SenfeSy plea- 
fant or difagreeable Ideas of Objeds, ac- 
•* cording as they are ufeful or hurtful to 
** our Bodys ; and to receive from uniform 
«* ObjeSls the Pleafures of Beauty and Har-^ 
•* monyy to excite us to the Purfuit of Know- 
*^ ledge, and to reward us for it j or to be 
*< an Argument to us of his Goodnefs^ as the 
" Uniformity it felf proves his Exijlence, 
*< whether wc had a Senfe of Beauty in 
** Uniformity or not j in tne fame manner 

!^ he has given us a Moral Sense, 

«to 
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Scfl:. i." to diredl our Anions, and to give us ftill 
" nobler Pkajures: fo that while we are 
** only intending the Good of others, we 
" undefignedly promote our own greatefl 
** private Good."" 

fist^fi We are ftot to imagine, that this moral 
does not Senfej more than the other Senfes, fuppofes 
infer in^ ^^y innate Ideas. Kn&uoledge^ or tragical 

note Ideas n V-. r^* \xt l. ? • ^ i t< 

cr Propofi^P^^J^^^^^ ^ We mean by it only a De^ 
tiens. termtnation of our Minds to receive thefimple 
Ideas of Approbation or Condemnation^ from 
Anions obferved^ antecedent to any Optnions 
of Advantage or Lofs to redound to our felvei 
from them 5 even as we are pleas'd with a 
regular Form^ or an harmonious Compojition^ 
without having any Knowledge of Mathe- 
maticisy or feeing any Advantage in that 
Form, or Compofition, different from the 
immediate Pleafure. 

That we may difcern tnore diftinftly 
the difference between moral Perceptions 
and others, let us confider, when we tafte 
a pleafant Fruit we are confcious of Plea- 
fure 5 when another tafles it, we only con- 
clude or form an Opinion that he enjoys 
Pleafure ; and, abflrading from fome pre- 
vious Good-WiU or Anger^ his enjoying this 
Pleafure is to us a matter wholly indiffe- 
rent, raifing no new Sentiment ox AffeSlion. 
But when' we are under the influence of a 
virtuous Temper, and thereby engaged in 

virtuous 
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Virtuous Adtkwxs, we arc not always confci- Scft, i' 
eus of any Plcafure, nor are we cmly purfu- 
ing private Pleafures, as will appear hereaf-t 
tcr : 'tis only by reflex AB$ upon our Tem- 
per and Conduct that we enjoy the Delights 
of Virtue. When alfo we judge the Temper 
of another to be virtuous, we do not neceflk- 
rily imagine him then to enjoy Pleafure, tho 
wc know RefleBion will give it to him : And 
farther, our Apprehenfion of his virtuous 
Temper raifes Sentiments of Approbatim^ 
Efleemy or Admiratitm^ and the Affection of 
Good-Will toward him. The Quality ap- 
proved by our moral Senfe is conceived to re- 
fide in the Perfon approved, and to be a Per- 
fection and Dignity in him : Approbation of 
another's Virtue is not conceived as making 
the Approver happy, or virtuous, or worthy, 
tho *tis attended with fome fmall Pleafure. 
Virtue is then called Amiable or Lovely y from 
its raifing Good-^will or Love in Spe<^ators to- 
ward the Agent ; and not from the Agent's 
perceiving the virtuous Temper to be ad- 
vantageous to him, or defiring to obtain it 
under that View. A virmous Temper is 
called Good or Beatifick^ not that it is al- 
ways attended with Pleafure in the Agent ; 
much lefs that fome fmall Pleafure attends 
the Conteniplation of it in the Approver : 
but from this, that every Spectator is per- 
fijaded that the reflex A^s of the virtuous 
Agent upon his own Temper will give h 
the higheft Pleafures. The admired C 

K 
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Scdt i.lity is conceived as the Perfedion of 
the Agent, and fiich a one as is di- 
ftind from the Pleafufe either in the 
Agent or the Approver; tho 'tis a fure 
Source of Pleafure to the Agent. The Per- 
ception of the Approver, tho attended with 
Pleafure, plainly reprefents fomethinff quite 
diftin<a from this Pleafure ; even as dhe Per- 
ception of external Forms is attended with 
Pleafure, and yet reprefents fomething di- 
ftindt from this Pleafure. This may prevent 
many Cavils upon this SubjeiS:. 






SECT. 
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SECT. II. 
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Co/frer«fffJ^ the immediate Motive t6 



<" virtuous Adions. 



?^ 



^ I ^HE Motives of human Aftions, oxuatuH^ 



i JL their immediate Caufes^ would be beft 
^ unoerftood after confidering the PaJJions and 
J AffeSiionsy but here we fhall only confi- 
^ der the Springs of the Adions which we 
^ call virtuousy as far as it is neceffary to 
^>^ fettle the general Foundation of the M(h 
ral Senfe. 

I. Every Adion, which we apprehend ^fi^'^^^u 
^ as either morally good or m/, is always J^JSJ^'I 
" luppos'd to flow from fome AffeSiion to- 
* ward fenfitive Natures ; and whatever we 
IK^' call Virtue or Vice^ is either fome fuch Af- 
feBion^ or fome ABion confequent upon it; 
Or it may perhaps be enough to make 
an Adtion, or Omiflion, appear vitiousy if 
it argues the Want of fiich Affedion to- 
ward rational Agents, as we exped in Cha- 
raders counted morally good. All the Ac- 
tions counted religious in any Country, are 
Aippos^d, by thote who count them fo, to 
flow from fome Afiedions toward the Deity ^ 
and whatever we call focial Virtue^ we ftill 

K 2 £]p* 
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Seft. 2. fuppofe to flow from Aflfciaions toward our 
(•VN; Fellow^ r eat ures : for in this all fecm to 
agree, "That external Motions, when ac- 
" company'd with no AfiecSions toward 
"God or Marty or evidencing no Want of 
" the expeSled Affections toward cither, can 
" have no moral Good or Evil in them." 

Ask, for inftance, the moft abjiemious 
Hermity if Temperance of it fclf would be 
morally goody fuppofing it fhew'd no Obe- 
dience toward the Deity, made us no 
fitter for Devotion, or the Service of Man- 
kind, or the Search after Truth, than Luxu-^ 
ry J and he will eafily grant, that it would 
be no moral Goody tJio ftill it might be 
naturally good or advantageous to Health : 
And mere Couragey or Contempt of Dan- 
ger, if we conceive it to have no regard 
to die Defence of the Innocent, or repair- 
ing of Wrongs, or Self-Intereft, wou'd on- 
ly entitle its Poffeffor to Bedlam. When 
fuch fort of Courage is fometimes admir'd, 
it is upon fome fccret Apprchcnfion of a 
good Intention in the ufc of it, or as a 
natural Ability capable of an ufeftil Ap- 
plication. Prudencey if it was only em- 
ployed in promoting prvtate Interejly is ne- 
ver imagined to be a Virtue : and Jujlicey or 
obferving a ftrid EquaKty, if it hait no 
regard to the Good of maniindy the Prc- 
fervation of RightSy and iecuring Peace^ is 
a Quality propercr for its ordinary G^^- 
2 men^ 
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men^ a Beam and Scales^ than for a ratithSeGt. i. 
nal Agent. So that thefe four Qualitys, v^v^i^ 
commonly call'd Cardinal Virtues^ obtain 
that Name, becaufe they are Difpofitions 
univerfally neceffary to promote publtck Good^ 
and denote AffeSiions toward rational Agents ; 
ctherwife there would appear no Firtw in 
them. 

IL Now if it can be made appear, that4ff»^w»/, 
none of thefe Affections which we approve ^'fi^^^fi' 
as virtuouSy are either Self-love^ or Defire 
of private Intereji ; fince all Virtue is ci- 
ther ibme fuch AffeBions^ or Anions confe- 
€p£nt upon them ; it muft neceflarily fol- 
low, " That Firtue fprings from fome other 
AffeAion than Self-Lovey or defire of pri- 
vate Advantage. And where Self^Intereft 
excites to the iame Adiion, the Appro* 
bation is given only to the difinterefled 
Principle/* 



cc 
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The Affisftions which are of moft Im- ^-^^ 
portance in Moralsy are commonly included ^^;f ^^ 
under the names Love and HArKEV.Hatndof 
Now in difcouriing of Love, we need not^i^**^ 
be caution'd not to include that Love be- 
tween the Sexes^ which, when no other A£- 
felons accompany it, is only Defire of 
Pleafure, and is never counted a Virtue. 
Love toward rational Agents, is fubdlvlded 
into Iduve of Complacence or Efieem^ and 
Lfne of Benevolence : And Hatred is fubdi- 

K 3 vided 
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Scift. 2. vided into Hatred of Dijplicence or Con^ 
tempt y and Hatred of Malice. Complacence 
denotes Approbation of any Per/on by our 
Moral Senfe ; and is rather a Perception 
than an Affeftion; tho the AfFedlion of 
Good-will is ordinarily fubfequent to it. 
Benevolence is the defire of the Happinefs of 
another. Their oppofites are called Dif- 
like and Malice. Concerning each of thefe 
feparately we fhall confidcr, " AVhether they 

can be influenc'd by Motives of Self-Inte- 

rejir ' 






An'm^ COMPLACENCE, Efteem, or Good- 
ttniydtf^ lij^ifigr at firft view appears to be difinte^ 

remedy and fo Dtjpltcence or Dtjltke-j and 
ar^ intircly excited by fomc moral ^uali^ 
tysy Good or Evily apprehended to be in the 
Gbjedlsj which Qualitys the very Frame 
c£ our Nature determines \is to approve 
or difapprove, according to the moral Senfe 
* above explained. Propofe to a Man all 
the Rewards in the World, or threaten all 
the Punifhments, to engage him to E- 
Jleem and Complacence toward a Perfon iii- 
tirely unknown, or if known, apprehended 
to be cruely treacherous, ungrateful ; you 
may procure external Obfequiofifiiels, or 
good Offices, or Diffimulation; hat' real 
EJieem no Price can purchafe. And the 
fame is obvious as to Contempt, which no 



* See Se£i. u 

J Motive 
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Motive of Ahantage can prevent. On the StGt. 2. 
contrary, reprefent a Charadler as generouSy 
kindj faithfuly humane^ tho in the moft di- 
ftant Parts of the World, and we cannot 
avoid Efteenty and Complacence. A Bribe 
may poffibly make us attempt to ruin fuch a 
Man, or fome ftrong Motive of Advantage 
may excite us to oppofe his Intereft ; but 
it can never make us difapprove him, while 
we retain the fame Opinion of his Temper -• 

and Intentions. Nay, when we confult our 
own Hearts, we fhall find, that we can 
fcarce ever perfuade our &lves to attempt 
any Mifchief againft fuch Perfons, from any ' 
yioxi^^ oi Advantage \ nor execute it, with- 
out the ftrongeft Reludlance, and Remorfe, 
until we have blinded our felves into a 
fklfe opinion about his Temper. 

IIL As to the L/yoe of Benevolence ^ the^»^^: 
very Name excludes Self-Inter eft. We ne-,^,^^^^ 
ver call that Man benevolent^ who is in 
fa(^ ufeful to others, but at die fame time 
only intends his own Interefty without any 
ultimate deiire of the Good of others. If 
there be any Benevolence at all, it muft be 
difinterefted I for the moft ufeful A<ftion 
imaginable, loies ail apbearaqce of Bene-- 
volenccy as ibon as we diicero that it on- 
ly flowed from Self-Lovey or Intereft. Thus, 
never were any numan A(5tiQns more ad- 
vantageouSy than the Inventions of Firey and 
Iron } but if thcfc were cafual, or if the In- 

K 4 ventor 
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Scd. z.ventor only intended his own Interefl in them, 
t^Wi there is nothing which can be call'd Benevth- 
lent in them. Where-cver then Benevdence 
is 'fuppos*d, there it is imagined difintereft^ 
edy and deiign'd for the Good of others. To 
raife Benevolence, no more is required than 
calmly to confider any fenfitivt Nature not 
pernicious to others. Gratitude i^iiks froai 
^nefits conferred from Good-xnoU on our 
felves or thofe we Jove ; Complacence is 
a perception of the moral Sente. Gratis 
tude includes fome Complacence^ andCcxn^ 
placence flill raiies a ftroi^er Good-will 
than that we have toward indifferent Cha- 
rafters, where there is no oppofition of 
Intcreftst *^ 

Scir.Lovc But it muft be here cAferv^d, That as 
Sii'^^^^ Men have Self- Love, as well as Bene- 
lencc^ vokncCy thefc two principles may jointly 
excite a Man to the fan^e Adion ; and then 
they are to be confider'd as two Forces im- 
pelling the fame Body to Motion \ (c^iietimes 
they confpire, fometimes are iqdiiferent to 
each other, and fometimes are in ibme de- 
;ree oppofite. Thus, if a Man have fiich 
trong Benevolence, as would have produced 
an Adion without any Views of Se^-Jnte- 
rejl ; that fuch a Man has alio in View 
private Advantage, along with publick Good^ 
as the EfFed of his AAion, does no way 
diminiOi the . Benevolence of the Albion, 
Whep hg would not faa^^c produp'd fo much 

ptfilick 
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pubUck Goody had it not \Kfn for Profped of Sed. 2. 
SeJf-Jntereft, then the Eflfea of Seif-Love is ^•W 
CO be deaudbcd> land his Benevolence is pro- 
portioned to the remainder <^ GW, which 
pure Benevolence would have produced. When 
a Man's Benevolence is hurtfvd to himfclf, 
xhtvk Self-Love is oppofite to Benevolence^ 
and die Benevolence is proportion'd to the 
Sum of the GooJ produc'd, added to the 
Refiflance of Self-Love furmounted by it. 
In moft Cafes it is impoiiible for Men to 
know how far their Fellows are influenced 
by the one or other of thefe Principles ; 
but yet the general Truth is fufliciently 
certain. That this is the way in which the 
Benevolence of Adtions is to be computed. 

IV. T H E R £ are two ways in which fotae^»«'^ 
may deduce Benevolence from ^^^fLovCy^J^^^ 
the one fuppofing that ^'we voluntarily r#/i«i. 
bring this A&dion upon our felves when- 
ever we have an Opinion that it will 
** be for our Intereft to have this Jffec^ 
♦* twiy either as it may be inunediately 
<< pleafant, or may a£Ford pleafant Reflec- 
^^ tion afterwards by our Moral Senfe, or as 
^* it may tend to procure fome extenml Re- 
" ward from God or Man.*' The other 
Scheme alledges no fiich Power in us of 
raifing Pefire or Aflfedtion of any kind by 
our IJiboice or VoUtion\ but "fuppofes our 
^ Minds determined by the Frame of dbcir 
*^ N^ire to de^rp whatever is apprehends 

i<cd 
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Scft. ^. ** cd as the Meam of any private Happi-. 
(•VV «^ ncfs ; and that the Obferoation of the Hap^ 
^* pinefi of other Perfom^ in manv Cafes is 
^< made the neceflary Occafion ot Pleafure 
^ to the Obferver, as their Mtfery is the 
<< Occafion of his Uneafine& : and in con-r 
^^ fequence of this Connexion, as foon as we 
" have obferved it, we begin to defire the 
" Happinefs of others as me Meam of ob- 
taining this Happinefs to our lelvcs, which 
we expedt from the Contemplation of Or 
thers in a happy State. They alle(]^e it 
*^ to be impoffible to defire either the Hap- 
*^ pinefs ot anbther, or any Event whado- 
ever, without conceiving it as the Meam 
of fome Happinefs or Pleafure to our 
** fehes ; but own at the fame time, that 
" Defire is not raifed in us diredUy by any 
*' Volition^ but arifes neceflarily upon our 
*' apprehending any ObjeA or Event to be 
** conducive to our Happine^.'' 



cc 
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rhfirfi That the former Scheme is not jufl, 

^ObMon "^^y appear firom this general Confidcra- 

€9^ud. ^ion, tnat " neither Benevolence nor any o- 

" ther Aficdion or Defire can be dircft- 

" ly raifed by Volition y If they could, 

then we could be bribed into any Afie^i- 

on whatfoever toward any 0tje^ even the 

naofl improper: we might iiifc Jealouff^ 

-fVtfr, Anger J Lovey toward any fort of Per- 

^ons indifferently by dn Hire, even as we 

^'^ga^e Men to external Adioni, or to the 

^ Dif. 
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Diffimulation of Paffions; but this every Scft. 2. 
Perfon will by his own Reflexion find to 
be impoffible. The Profpe<a of any Ad- 
vantage to arife to us from having any Af- 
feStion^ may indeed turn our Attention to 
thofe ^ffalities in the Objed, vrhich are na- 
turally conftituted the neceffaiy Caufes or 
Occafions of the advantageous Affedion ; and 
if we find ftidi Qualities in the ObjedJ:, the 
AfFedlion will certainly arife. Thus indi- 
reSHy the Profpeft of^ Advantage may tend 
to raife any AfFeftion ; but if thele Qualities 
be not found or apprehended in the Ob- 
jeft, no Volition of ours, nor Defire will 
ever raife any AfFedtion in us. 

But more particularly, that Defire of the 
Good of others, which we approve as virtu- 
ous, cannot be alledged to be voluntarily rai- 
fed from Profpeft of any Pleafure accompany^ 
ing the Affeaion it fclf : for 'tis plain that 
our Benevolence is not always accompanied 
with Pleafure^ nay 'tis often attended with 
Pain when the Objed: is in Diflrefs. De- 
fire in general is rather uneafy than plea- 
fant. 'Tis true, indeed, all the Paflions and 
Afie&ions jufiify them/elves 5 while they 
continue, (as makbrancb exprefles it) we 
generally apjprove our being mus zSt6ttA on 
this Occauon, as an innocent Difpofition or 
a jufl one, and condemn a Perfon who 
would be othervirif^ affected on the like 
Occafitm* So the Sorrowful^ the Angry ^ the 

^ealousy 
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Sed. 2. Jealous J the Compqffionate apprwe their fe* 
veral PaiSions on the appreheoded Occa- 
fion ; but we (hould not therefore c<»clude 
that Sorr&w^ ^ger^ Je^lou^ or Pity are 
pleafant, or cho^n £or dieir concooiitant 
rleafure. The Cafe is plainly thus: The 
Franae of our Nature on the Occafions which 
move thefe Pa6[k)DS, detemunes us to be 
thus affiled, and to approve our AfFec^ 
tion at leaft as innocent. Uneqfinefs gene- 
rally attends our Defires of any kmd ^ and 
this Senfation tends to fix our Attention, 
and to continue the Defire. But the De- 
fire does not ternunate upon the reiwoal 
of the Fain accompanying the Dejirey but 
upon fome other Event : the concomitant 
Pain is what we feldom refted: upon> un- 
lefe when it is very violent. Nor does 
any Defire or Af&i^on terminate upon the 
Pleafure which may accompany the Affix- 
tion ; much lefs is it raifed by an A<3: of 
our Will, with a view to obtain diis Plea- 
fure. 

The fame Refledion will ifaew that 
we do not by an Afl: of our WiU raife in 
our fclves that Benevolence which wc ap- 
prove as virtuous, with a view to obtam 
future Pleafures of Self-Afprobatim by our 
Moral Senfe. Could we raife A&Aions in 
this manner, we fliould be engaged to any 
Affedion by the ProfpeS of an Intereft e- 

^valcnt 
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quiralent to this of Setf-Appfobationy luchSed:. 2. 
as Wealth of fenfual Pleafurc, which with i^VNJ 
many Tempers are more powerful; and 
yet wc iwiverfally own that that E^ftofi- 
tion to do good Offices to others which 
is raifid hf thcfe Motives is not virtuous: 
how can we then knagine that the virtu- 
ous Benevolence is broughc upon us by a Mo- 
tive equally Selfifh ? 

BtTT what will moft eflfeftually convince 
us of the Truth on this PWnt, is Refle6tion 
upon our own Hearts, whether we have not 
a Dejtre of the Good of others, generally 
without any Confideratipn or Intention of 
obtaining mefe pleajant RefieSliom on our 
own Virtue : nay, often this Defire is ftrong- 
eft where we leaft imagine Virtue, in na^ 
tural jiffe^im toward Offspring, and in Gra- 
titude to a great Benefador 5 the abfence of 
which is indeed the greateft Vice^ but the 
Affe6ions themfelves are not efteemed in any 
confiderable degree virtuous. The fame Re- 
fleftion will alfo convince us, that thefe De- 
fires or Afiedions are not produced by Choice ^ 
with a View to obtain this private Cfood. 

In like manner, if no Volitim of ours 
can diredtly raiie Aj9^<Aions from the former 
Profpe<fts of Intereft, no more can any Vth 
litim raife them from ProfpeiSts of eter-- 
nal Rewardsy or to avoid eternal Punijhments. 
The former Motives differ from thefe only 

as. 
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Sea, 2. as fmallcr from greater, (horter from more 
durable. If Affedions could be diredly rai- 
fed by Volition, the fame Coniideration 
woula make us amry at the moft inno- 
cent or virtuous Charader, and jealms of 
the moft faithful and afifedionate, or for" 
rowful for the Profperity of a Friend ; which 
we ail find to be impoffible. The Prolpedt 
of a future State^ may, no doubt, have a 
greater indire£t Influence, by turning our 
Attention to the Qvdiities in the Cftijeds 
naturally apt to raSe the required Affec- 
tion, than any other Coniideration \ 

'tis 



1^^ 



* THEaEffvtral Modvet oflnttxeSt^wiich^fimi alUdg$t 
do kkc'ttk us to BemvoUnci^ oforMi ifon us in a vory dJ^nnt 
Mdnnor. Projpo^ of Vernal Adrantage of amy kind m 
this Lift fHm ^9ur Follows^ is onty a Motiv to the Volt- 
don of external Anions isnmidistily, MStd not to raifi Dejire 
ofthi Happniifs of othotsm Now hmg willing to ^o external 
Anions nuhiih ivo know do in fisH fromoti th§ Ha^mfs 
of others^ without Any Dedre tf thnr Hi^imfs, is net ^ 
proved as virtuous : Otherwife it were Virtue to do a benefit 
cent A6llon for a Bribe of Money. 

THE Profpe^ ofKtw^di from th« DEITY of fu- 
ture Pleafures, from the Self- Approbadon cf our Moral Senfoi 
or of any Pleafure attending an AffUHon it felf, are only 
Motives to us to defire or wifli to ha^e the Affedion of 
Benevolence in our Hearts \ and eonfofstently, if our Voli^ 
tion could raife AffsHions in us, theft id/itkues tboMd fffake 
us will or choofe to raife Benevolent AJSe^ns t But thtfe 
Proffe6U cannot be Motives to us from ^flavoi to defire 
the Happinefs of others ) for^ from St^^Leve we only 
defire what we apprehend to be the Meant of private Goodk 
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•T I s indeed probably trae in fa<9:, that Sefl:. 24 
thofe who are engaged by profpcdJ: of fu- t/VSj 
turc Rewards to do good Offices to Man- 
kind, have generally the virtuous Benevo^ 
lence jointly exciting them to Adion. B^ 
caufe, as it may appear hereafter. Benevo- 
lence is natural to Mankind, and ftill ope- 
rates where there is no Oppofition of ap^ 
parent Interefi^ or where any contrary ap- 
parent Intereft is overbalanced by a ^r^/z^^r 
Interejl. Men confcious of this, do gene- 
rally approve good Offices, to which^ Mo- 
tives of a future State partly excited the 
Agent. But that the Approbation is found- 
ed upon the Apprehenuon of a difintereji^ 
ed Defire partly exciting the Agent, is plain 
from this, that not only Obedience to an 
evil Deity in doing IVfifchief, or even in 
perfordiiiig trifling Ceremonies, only from 
hope of Reward, or profpedt of avoiding 
Punifhment, but even Obedience to a good 
Deity only from the fame Motives, with- 
out any Lme or Gratitude towards him^ 
and with a perfeA Indifference about the 
Happinefs or Miiery of Mankind, abilrac- 
ting from this private Intereft, would meet 
with no Approbation. We plainly fee that 



wards^ an not ohtaimd or loft according as others are haf^ 
f^ or mifirahii, hut aecordmg u tb$ Goodnefs of our A& 
fedions. If theroforo J^6^ns are not dtroHly raifed by 
Volition or Choice, Pro^eks of future Rewards or if $ilf» 
jtfirobation camnt dinMy tmfe them* 
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Seft. 2. a change of external Circumjlances of In- 

U^>/\i tereft under an evil D b i * y, widiout 

any change in the Dijpofition of the A- 

gent, woald lead hini into every Cruelty 

and Inhumanity. 



Gratitude toward thft Deity is 
indeed difinterefted, as it will a|»pear here^ 
after. This AfFedlioft therefore may ob- 
tain our Approbation, where it excites to 
Ai£tion, tho there were no other Benevo- 
lence exciting the Agent. But this Cafe 
fcarce occurs among Men. But where the 
SanSion of the Law is the only Motive 
of Adtion, we could expert no more Bene-- 
volencej nor no other Affe6iiony than thofe 
in one forced by the 1Law to be Cura-- 
tor to a Perfon fw whom he has not the 
leaft Regard. The Agent would fb ma-- 
nage as to fave himifeif hatmlefs if ht 
could, but would be under no Concern a- 
bout the Succefs of his Attempts, or the 
Happinefs of the Perfon Whotii he ferved, 
provided he performed the Taik reqpiired 
bv Law ; nor would any Spedafor approve 
tnis Condud. 

Thifieond V. The Other Schcme is more plaufi- 

^ipmd ^^^* '^^^^ BenevolMice is not raifed by 

'**^' • any Volition upon profoed of Advantage ^ 

but that we delire the Happine6 of others, 

as conceiving it neceflkry to procure fbtne 

f leaf ant Senfations whiw we cxpefl: to feel 

upon 



) 
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upon feeing others happy ; and that for like Sedt 2^ 
Reafon we have Averfion to their Mifery. 
This Connexion between the Happinefs of 
others and our Pleafure, fay they, is chiefly 
felt among Friends y Parents and Children^ 
and eminently virtuous Characters. But this 
Benevolence flows as direftly from Self^Love 
as any other Defire. 

T o fhew that this Scheme is not true in 
Fad:, let us confider that if in our Benevo- 
lence we only deflred the Happinefs of others 
as the Means of this Pleafure to our felves, 
whence is it that no Man approves the defire 
of the Happinefs of others as the means of 
procuring Wealth or fenjual Pleafure to our 
felves ? If a Perfon had wagered concerning 
the future Happinefs of a Man of fuch Vera- 
city, that he would fincerely confefs whether 
he were happy or not ; would this Wage- 
rer's defire of the Happinefs of another, ia 
order to win the Wager, be approved as vtr-^ 
tuous ? If not, wherein does tnis Defire difier 
from the former ? except that in one cafe 
there is one pleafant Senfation expected, and 
in the other cafe other Senfations : For by 
increafing or diminifhing the Sum wagerecl, 
the Interefl: in this cafe may be made either 
greater or lefs than that in the other. 

Reflecting on our own Minds again 
will beft difcover the Truth. Many have 
never thought upon this Connexion : nor do 

h we 
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BtGt. 2. ** cd as the Means of any private Happn 
•* nefs ; and that the Obfervation of the Hap^ 
" pi^^fi ^f ^^/^^ Per/bnSy in manv Cafes is 
** made the neceflaty Occafion ot Pleafure 
^ to the Obferver, as their Mijery is die 
^* Occafion of his Uneafinefs : and in con-r 
*^ fequence of this Connexion, as foon as we 
" have obferved it, we begin to defire the 
" Happinefs of others as the Meam of ob- 
taining this Happinefs to our lelvcs, which 
we expedt from the Contemplation of Or 
thers in a happy State. They allcdge it 
*' to be impoffible to defire either the Hap- 
pinefs or anbther, or any Event whario- 
ever, without conceiving it as the Meam 
** of fome Happinefs or Pleafure to our 
** fehes ; but own at the fame time, that 
" Defire is not raifed in us diredkly by any 
** Volition^ but arifes neceffarily upon our 
*' apprehending any Objeft or Event to be 
♦* conducive to our Happinefs." 



cc 






Th$jtrji That the former Scheme is not juft, 
op!»h7 ^^y appear from this general Confidera- 
€Mf^fej. tion, tnat " neither Benevolence nor any o- 
" ther Afiedion or Defire can be direft- 
" ly raifed by Volition^ If they could, 
then we could be bribed into any AflEedli- 
on whatfoever toward any Objed:, even the 
mofl: improper: we mignt raife J^aloufy^ 
Feary Anger ^ Lovey toward any fort of Per- 
fons indiflferently by dn Hire, even as we 
engage Men to external Adions, or to the 

Dif- 
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Diffimulation of Paffionsj but this every Sed, 2. 
Perfon will by his ovm Refledlion find to 
be impoffible. The Profpeft of any Ad- 
vantage to arife to us from having any Af- 
feStionj may indeed turn our Attention to 
thofe ^alities in the Qbjedt, vrhich are na- 
turally conftituted the neceffaiy Caufes or 
Occajions of the advantageous Affe(9ion ; and 
if we find fodi Qualities in the Objed, the 
AfFedlion will cenainly arife. Thus indi- 
reStly the Profpeft or Advantage may tend 
to raife any AfFeftion 5 but if thefe Qualities 
be not found or apprehended in the Ob- 
je£t, no Volition of ours, nor Defire will 
ever raiie any Affection in us. 

But more particularly, that Defire of the 
Good of others, which we approve as virm- 
ous, cannot be' alledged to be voluntarily rai- 
led from Profpeftof any Pleafure accompany- 
ing the Afledion it lelf: for 'tis plain that 
cur Benevolence is not always accompanied 
with PleafurCy nay 'tis often attendee with 
Pain when die Objed is in Diftrefs. De- 
fire in general is rather uneafy than plea- 
fant. 'Tis true, indeed, all the Pafiions and 
Afiedions juftify tbemfehes 5 while they 
continue^ (jk^ MaleArancb exprefles it) we 
generally approve our being thus affe(2^ on 
this Ocxauon, as an innocent Difpofition or 
a jufl one, and condemn a Perfon who 
would be ctherwif^ afieded on the like 
OccafijiHi. So the Sorrowful^ the Angry ^ the 

^ealous^ 
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Scft. 2.yeahusy the Compaffionate approve their fe- 
veral Paflions on the apprehended Occa- 
fion ; but we (hould not therefore ccMiclude 
that Sorrow^ Jngery Jealouf^ or Pity are 
pleafant, or cho^n fer ibeir concooiitant 
Pleafure. The Cafe is plainly thus: The 
Frame of our Nature on doe Occaiions which 
move dieie Paflk)ns3 detenninc^ us to be 
thus a^i^ed, and to approve our AiFec-* 
tion at leaft as innocent. Uneqfinefs gene-- 
rally attends our Defires of any Idnd ; and 
this Senfation tends cq £ac our Attention, 
and to continue the Defirc. But the De- 
fire does not terminate upon the renwval 
of the Pain accompmpt^ the Defirey but 
upon fome other Event : the concomitant 
Pain is what we iUdom refled: upon, un- 
lefs when it is vary vkdent. Nor does 
any Defire or hSSdObOk mminace upon the 
Pleafure which may accompany the Affec- 
tion } much lefs is it railbd by an AA of 
our Will, with a view to obtain this Plea-- 
fure. 



The fame Refb&ion wiU ifaew that 
we do not by an Aft of our WiU raUe in 
our felves that Benevolence which we ap- 
prove as virtuous, with a view to obtain 
future Pleafures of Self-Afprobafim by our 
Moral Senfe. Could we raife A&ifUons in 
this manner, we fhould be eng^ed to any 
Affeaiipn by the ProfpeS of an Intereft e- 

^valcnt 
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quivalent to this of Sehf-^Appfobationy luchSed. 2. 
as Wealth of fenfual Pleafurc, which with tXYNJ 
many Tempers are more powerful; and 
yet we umverfally own that that Difoofi- 
tion to do good Offices to others which 
is raifed by thefe Motives is not virtuous: 
how can we then imagine that the virm- 
ous Benevolence is broughc upon us by a Mo- 
tive equally Selfip ? 

BtJT what will moft eflfeftuaMy convince 
us of the Truth on this PWnt, is Reflection 
upon our own Hearts, whether we have not 
a Defire of the Good of others, generally 
without any Coniideratipn or Intention of 
obtaining thefe pleajant RefleBiom on our 
own Virtue : nay, often this Defire is ftrong- 
eft where we leaft imagine Virtue, in na^ 
tural Afe^im toward Offering, and in Gra- 
timde to a great Benefador s the abfence of 
which b i^ed the greateft Vice^ but the 
Affections themfelves are not efteemed in any 
confiderable degree virtuous. The fame Re- 
jfleCtion will alfo convince us, tl^t thefe De- 
fires or Afietftions are not produced by Choice^ 
with a View to obtain this private Good. 

In like manner, if no Volition of ours 
can diredtly raife Afl^dions from the former 
Profpeds of Jbitereftj no more can any Vo- 
lition raife them from Profpec^s of eter- 
nal Rewardsy or to avoid eternal Punijhments. 
The former Motives differ from thefe only 

as. 
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Scft. 2. as fmaller from greater, fliortcr from more 
durable. If Affcaions could be dircaiy rai- 
fed by Volition, the fame Confidcration 
woula make us amry at the moA: inno* 
cent or virtuous Charadcr, and jealous of 
ie moft faithfol and aflfeOionate, or for- 
rowful for the Profperity of a Friend ; which 
we ail find to be impoffible. The Profpcft 
of a future State^ may, no doubt, have a 
greater indired Influence, by turning our 
Attention to the Q^ities in the Objefts 
naturally apt to raSc the required Affec- 
tion, than any other Confidcration *. 

'tis 



* THESE fiviral Modvet oflnttxeA^wbich^fimi aUedgi^ 
do kkcitk us to BenevoUncey oferate tifon us m a viry different 
Mdnner. ProJpeSl of Eternal AdTanoge of any kmd in 
this IJfi fiotn,our Eellowsy is only a M^ivo to tbo Voli« 
don of external Anions immediatily, M$td not to raifi Dojire 
of the Hafpitiefs of othets. Now Mtg willing to ^o external 
Anions wbick ivo know do in fkH from^o the Haffinefs 
of others^ without any Deitre of thdr Haffinefst isno$ ap» 
proved as virtuous : Othorwifi it won Firtuo to do a btmfi^ 
cent jifilon fir a Bribe of Money* 

TUi Profpea ofKtfrttdi from tte DEITY of fa- 
turo Pleafures, /r^m /i&# Self- Approbation of our Moral Stnfei 
or of any Pleafure attending an AffUHon it felf, are only 
Motives to us to defire or wifli to ha^e the Affeftion of 
Benevolence in our Hearts ; and eonfofuently, if our VoU* 
tion could raife AfiSlions in usy theft Mfitkuos idoiUd nfake 
us will or choofe to raife Benevolent Affe^ons : But thtft 
ProfpeHs cannot bo Motives to us from SdfiLovoi to defire 
the Happinefs of others } for^ from SolfLovo we only 
defire what ivo apprehend to bo the Means of private Goedi 
Now the having thofe Affedions is the Means of obtain^ 
inf theft private Goods, and not oho Mual Hapfmofs of 
others $ for the Pleafure of Stlf-Jpffobstim, and oUfim iii^ 

wards f 
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•T I s indeed probably trae in fa<9:, that Sedt, 2v 
thofe who are engaged by profpcdJ: of fu- t/vSj 
turc Rewards to do good Offices to Man- 
kind, have generally the virtuous BenevtH 
lence jointly exciting them to Adion, B^ 
caufe, as it may appear hereafter. Benevo- 
lence is natural to Mankind, and flill ope- 
rates where there is no Oppofition of ap^ 
parent Interefi^ or where any contrary ap- 
parent Intereft is overbalanced by a ^r^^^er 
Interejl. Men confcious of this, do gene- 
rally approve good Offices, to which Mo- 
tives of a future State partly excited the 
Agent. But that the Approbation is found- 
ed upon the Apprehenuon of a difintereft^ 
ed Defire partly exciting the Agent, is plain 
from this, that not only Obedience to an 
evil Deity in doing IVQfchief, or even in 
perforibiiig trifling Ceremonies, only from 
hope of Reward, or profpedt of avoiding 
Punifhment, but even Obedience to a good 
Deity only from the fame Motives, with- 
out any Ltroe or Gratitude towards him^ 
and with a perfeA Indifference about the 
Happinefs or Miiery of Mankind, abilrac- 
ting from this private Intereft, would meet 
with no Approbation. We plainly fee that 



wards^ are not ehtaimd »r lofi according as othtrs are haf^ 
f^ or nuferahle, b$tt accerdmg te the Goodnefs of our A& 
Mdova. If therefore AffMons are not dire^ly raifed by 
Volition or Choice, Pro^eSls of future Rewards or if 5#^ 
Afftohation camtet dire^ rttife them* 
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Seft. 2.a change of external Circumftances of In- 

UVNi> tercft under an evil D b i * y, widiout 

any change in the Dijpo/kion of the A- 

gent, wcmld lead hhri ittto every Cruelty 

and Inhumanity. 



Gratitude toward th* Deity is 
indeed difinterefted, as it will afipear here- 
after. This AfFcftioft therefore may ob- 
tain our Approbation, where it excites to 
Ai£Hon, tho there were no other Benevo- 
lence exciting the Agetit. But this Cafe 
fcarce occurs among Men. But where the 
Sancton of the Lmv is the only Motive 
of Adtion, we could expert no more Bene-- 
n)olencej nor no other Affe6iion^ than thoie 
in one forced by the 1Law to be Cura-- 
tor to a Perfon for v/hom he has not the 
leaft Regard. The Agent would fo ma- 
nage as to fave himfelf hatmlefs if he 
could, but would be under no Concern a- 
bout the Succefs of his Attempts, or the 
Happinefs of the Perfon Whotii lie ferved, 
provided he performed the Tadk re^^ired 
bv Law ; nor would any Spectator approve 
tnis Condud. 

Thifieond V. The other Scheme is more jplaufi- 

22^» ble: That Benevol^ce is not railed by 

^'^^^ • any Volititm upon prdfoca of Advantage j 

but that we defire the Happine6 of others, 

as conceiving it necefliiry to procure fome 

fleafant Senfatims whicn we cxpeft to feel 

upon 
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upon feeing others happy j and that for like Sedt 2^ 
Reafon we have Averfion to their Mifery. 
This Conneftion between the Happinefs of 
others and our Pleafure, fay they, is chiefly 
felt among Friends^ Parents and Children^ 
and eminently virtuous Characters. But this 
Benevolence flows as direftly from Self-Love 
as any other Defire. 

T o fhew that this Scheme is not true in 
Fad:, let us confider that if in our Benevo- 
lence we only deflred the Happinefs of others 
as the Means of this Pleafure to our felves, 
whence is it that no Man approves the defire 
of the Happinefs of others as the means of 
procuring Wealth or Jenjual Pleafure to our 
felves ? If a Perfon had wagered concerning 
the future Happinefs of a Man of fuch Vera- 
city, that he would fincerely confefs whether 
he were happy or not 5 would this Wage- 
rerV defire of the Happinefs of another, ia 
order to win the Wager, be approved as vtr" 
tuous ? If not, wherein does tnis Defire diflfer 
from the former ? except that in one cafe 
there is one pleafant Senfation expected, and 
in the other cafe other Senfations : For by 
increafing or diminifhing the Sum wa^erecf, 
the Interefl: in this cafe may be made either 
greater or leis than that in the other. 

Reflecting on our own Minds again 
will beft difcover the Truth. Many have 
never thought upon this Connexion : nor do 

h we 
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Sc6t 2. wc ordinarily intend the obtaining of any 
t/VN; fuch Pleafure when we do generous Offices. 
We all often feel Delight upon feeing others 
happy, but during our Puriuit of their Hap- 
pinefs we have no Intention of obtaining this 
fctelight- We often feel the Pain of Com- 
paflion ; but were our fole ultimate Inten- 
tion or Defire xht freeing ourfehes from this 
Pain, would the Deity offer to us either 
wholly to blot out all Memory of the Perfon 
in Diitrefs, or to take away this Connexion, 
fo that we fhould be eafy during the Mifery 
of our Friend on the one hand, or on the 
other would relieve him from his Mifery, wc 
fhould be as ready to choofe the former way 
as the latter ^ fince either of them would free 
us from our Pain^ which upon this Scheme 
is the fole End propofed by the compaffio- 

nate Perfon. Don't we find in our felves 

that our Defire does not terminate upon the 
removal of our own Pain ? Were mis our 
fole Intention, we would run away, fhut our 
Eyes, or divert our Thoughts from the mi- 
ferable Objedl, as the readiefl way of remov- 
ing our Pain : This we feldom do, nay we 
croud about fuch Objedls, and voluntarily 
expofe our felves to this Pam, unlefs calm 
RefleBion upon our Inability to. relieve the 
Miferable, countermand our Inclination, or 
fome felfijh AffeSlion^ as Fear of Danger ^ • 
over-power it. 

To 
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T o make this yet clearer, fuppofe that 
the Deity fliould declare to a good Man 
that he fliould be fuddenly annihilatedy but 
at the Inftant of his Exit it (hould be left to 
his Choice whether his Friend, his Children, 
or his Country fliould be made happy or mi- 
ferable for the future, when he himfelf could 
have no Senfe of either Pleafure or Pain from 
their State. Pray would he be any more in- 
different about tneir State now, that he nei- 
ther hoped or feared any thing to himfelf 
from it, than he was in any prior Period of 
his Life ? Nay, is it not a pretty common 
Opinion among us, that after our Deceafe wfe 
know nothing of what befalls thofe who 
furvive us ? How comes it then that we do 
not lofe, at the approach of Death, all Con- 
cern for our Families, Friends, or Country ? 
Can there be any Infl:ance given of our de- 
firing any Thing only as the Means of private 
Goody as violently when we know that we 
fliall not enjoy this Good many Minutes, as 
if we expefted the Pofleflion of this Good for 
many Years ? Is this the way we compute 
the Value of Annuities f 

How the difinteirefted Defireof the Good 
of others fliould feem inconceivable, 'tis hard 
to account : perhaps 'tis owing to the Ac- 
tempts of fome great Men to give Definitions 

oi fimple Ideas. Dejire^ fay they, isUn^ 

eqfinefs^ or uneajy Senfation upon the Abjence 
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Sed. 2.of any Good. Whereas Defire is as diftin<a: 

from Uneafinefs^ as Volition is from Senfa- 
tion. Don't they themfelves often foeak, 
of our dejiring to remove Uneafinefs ? jbefire 
then is different from Uneafinefs^ however a 
Senfe of Uneafinefs accompanies it> as Ext en- 
Jion does the Idea of Colour^ which yet is a 
very diftind Idea. Now wherein lies the 
Impoflibility of defiring the Happinefs of 
another without conceiving it as the Means 
of obtaining any thing farther, even as we 
defire our own Happinefs without farther 
View ? If any allege that we defire our 
own Happinefs as the Meam of removing the 
Uneafinefs we feel in the abfence of Happi- 
nefs, then at leafl the Defire of removing, our 
ownUneaJinefs is an ultimate Dejire : and why 
may we not have other ultimate Dejires ? 

"But can any Being be concerned about 
the abfence of an Event which gives it no 
Uneafinefs ?" Perhaps fbperior Natures de- 
fire without uneajy Senfation. But what if 
we cannot ? We may tie uneafy while a de- 
fired Event is in fufpenfe, and yet not defire 
this Event only as the means of removing 
this Uneafinefs : Nay, if we did not defire the 
Event without view to thisUneafine/Sy we 
Ihould never have brought the Uneafinefs up- 
on our felves by defiring it. So likewife we 
mzy feel Delight upon me Exifience of a de- 
fired Event, when yet we did not defire the 
Event only as the Means of obtaining this 

DcUghti 
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Delight ; even as we often receive Delight Se<3:. 2. 
from Eyents which we had an Averfion to. C ^ ^ ' 

VL I F any one (hould ask, fince none of 
thefc Motives of Self-Intereft excite our Be- 
nevolence, but we are in virtuous Adtions 
intending folely the Good of others, to what 
Purpofe ferves our moral Senfe, our Senfe of 
Pleafure from the Happinejs of others P to 
what Purpofe ferves the wife Order of Nature^ 
by which Virtue is even made generally ad- 
vantageous in this Life ? To what End are 
eternal Rewards appointed and revealed ? 
The Anfwer to thefe Queftions was given 
partly already : all thefe Motives may make 
us defire to hsiWtbenevolent ^eSiions^ and cont- 
fequently turn onr Attention to thofe Qualities 
in Objcfts which excite theni; they may 
overbalance all apparent contrary Motives^ 
and all Temptations to Vicei But ferther, 
I hope it will be ftill thought an End worthy 
of the D E I T Y, to make the virtuous happy, 
by a wife Conftitution of Nature, whether 
the Virtues were in every Adlion intending 
to obtain this Happinefs or not. Beneficent 
Adtions tend to the publick Good, it is there- 
fore good and kind to give all poffible ad^ 
ditional Motives to them ; and to excite Men, 
who have fome weak Degrees of good Af- 
feSliony to promote the publick Good more 
vigoroufly by motives of Selflnterejiy or 
cv^n to excite thofe who have no Virtue at 

L3 aa 
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Scft. 2. all to fcxternal Adls of Beneficence^ and to re- 
ftrain them from Vice *. 

From 



'''LET it Be alfo remembered^ that every Confideration fug" 
gefied i» the Go/pel, as an additional Motive to beneficent Ac- 
tionsy is not immediately to be looked upon as the proper Motive 
to VtrtitOy or what would engage our jipprobatton of Anions 
flowing from it alone* We have the Promifes of this Life 
as weU as of the next^ and yet the former alone was never 
thought a virtuous Principle, Some Texts are alfo brought to 
confute this Scheme of difinterefted AfiSlions as the only truly 
virtuous Principle^ fuch as 1 Corinth. Ch. XV. ver. 31. which 
m^rts no more than this^ ** That if there were no Refur- 
'* reSliony and confequently Chrift had not rifen, and therefore 
^* his Religion only an Impoflure, it had been the greatefi Feliy 
f^ in the Apofile to have expofed himfelf to Perfecution ;** Hot 
that the profpe6l of a future Reward was the only Motive to 
yirtue^ er that the only Affe^ion of Mind which made the 
Afofile bear Perfecution was hope of Reward. 

A NO THEK Text infifted on is, Heb. XI. ver. 6> But 
ibis only means, either ** that no Man can perform religious 
'* A£ls acceptably to God who does net believe his Exigence and 
^* Geednefsy^ 'which is felf evident : Or it is to be under flood 
ef f* embracing the true Religion, and adhering to it under the 
5' mofifevere Perficutions^ which we may aUow no Man could 
<• do without hopes of future Reward.** Now this does not 
freveMher that our fole, or our ftrongeft locitement to vir» 
tueus ASHons is a profpeSl of Intereft, nor even that any A^ion 
is approved becaufe it fpringsfrom hope of Rjtward. 

Hbb. XII. ver. %. is chiefly urgedy but with Uaft ground ' 
if we have it well tranflated, it only ajferts^ ** that the hope 
** ^f future Joy was one Incitement to our Saviour in enduring 
•* St^erings,** not that this was the principal Spring of his be» 
nefiient AHions^ or that they were made amiable by arifing 
from it* Nay, this Joy may be underftood metonymicallyj for 
itsObjeSi, yiz. the Salvation of Mankind. Not te mention 
another Tranfiation long ago known to Critieks j feme of whom 
inflft that etrri is feldom ufedfor the final Caufe ; hut means 
infttad of, in this place^ as wM as in Texts debated with the 
Spciniaoj; And then this Verfe may he thus tranflated. 
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Sea t, 

From the whole it may appear that there 
is in human Nature a dijinterejied ultimate 
Defire of the Happinefs ot others ; and that 
our Moral Senfe determines us only to ap- 

Erove Adlions as virtuous, which are appre- 
ended to proceed partly at lead from fuch 
Defire. 

VIL As to Malice, Human Nature ktm^'^^^^^^ ^ 
fcarce capable of malicious dijinterejied Ha- f^^J^y^^ 
tredy or a fedate ultimate Defire of the Mifery/#^4/# m* 
of others, when we imagine them no vrzy^^^* 
pernicious to us, or oppofite to our Intereji : 
And for that Hatred which makes us oppofe 
thofe whofe Interefts are oppofite to ours^ it is 
only the Effect of Self-Love^ and not of dijin^ 
terejled Malice. A fudden Paflion may give 
us wrong Reprefentations of our Fellow- 
Creatures, and for a little time reprefent 
them as abfolutely evil', and during this 



'• who infiead of that Joj which was nddy at handy or in 
** his fovjtr to havt onjoyed, as ho had from tho Boginmmg, 
*' ho fubtnitttd to tho Crofs.*^ Nor is shore any thing to oon* 
fisto this Tranjlation j favo, that fomo Antitheuf hotwoon onr 
/storing from Faith in a Howard^ and hisfitfiring in like matom 
nor, is not kofi uf fo vooll \ as if it woro a necojfary PorfoStiom 
in tho ScriptHTOs to abound in fuch Antithefes. For in this 
Tranjlation thoro is good Roafoning, in Jhowing how omr 
Saviour*! Sssfirings aro onhancod hy his oxchanging a ftato of 
thy f^r thorn, faraUol ta Philip. !!• ver. 6, 7« 

WHO EVEK would apUal to' tho gonoral firain of tho Chrifi 
iian Bxhortattons^ wiU find difintereftcd Love moro imuUatod^ 
4WMotiT€i of Gratitude morofirotptontlyfuggofiod than any othors. 

h 4 Imagi- 
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Sc6L 2. Imagination perhaps we niay give fome Evi- 
denccs of dijinterejted Malice : but as foon as 
we refledt upon human Nature^ and form 
juft Conceptions, this unnatural Paffion is 
allay'd, and only Self-Love remains, which 
may make us, from Self-Interejl^ oppofe our 
Advcrfarys. 

Every one at prefent rejoices in the De- 
ftrudtion of our Pirates ; and yet let us fup- 
pofe a Band of fuch Villams caft in upon 
fome defolate Ifland, and that we were af- 
fur'd fome Fate would confine them there 
pcrpemally, fo that they fliould difturb 
Maiikind no more. Now let us calmly re- 
fleft, that thefe Perfons are capable of Know- 
ledge and Counfel, may be happy, and )oy- 
fiil, or may be involved in Mifery, Sorrow, 
and Pain 5 that they may return to a State 
of Lovey Humanity^ Kindnejs^ and become 
Friendsy Citizens^ HusbanaSy Parents^ with 
all the fweet Sentiments which accompany 
thefe Relations : then let us ask our felves, 
when Selfr-Lovey or regard to the Safety of 
better Men, no longer makes us defire their 
Deilruiftion, and when we ceafe to look up- 
on them, under the Ideas fuggefted by frefli 
Jlefcntment of Injurys done to us or our 
Friends, as utterly incap^bjc of any good 
moral ^ality 5 whether we would wifh 
them the Fate of Cadmus's Army^ by 
plunging their Swords in each others ^reaft> 
or ^ worfc FatQ by thp moft exquifite Tor- 

Wres; 
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tures ; or rather, that they fliould recover Se<ft. 2. 
the ordinary AfFedtions of Men, become Kind, v,-nr^ 
Compajjionate^ and Friendly ; contrive Laws, 
C on/it tufionSy GovernmentSy Property s ; and 
form an honeft happy Society, with Afor- 
riagesy and 

Relations deary and all the Charities 
Of Father y Son, and Brother •*. 

I fanfy the latter would be the Wifli of every 
Mortal, notwithftanding our prefent juft Ab- 
horrence of them from Self-Interejiy or pulh- 
lick Lovey and Defire of promoting "^e In- 
tereft of our Friends who are ^xpos'd to 
their Fury. Now this plainly evidences, 
that we fcarce ever have any Jedate Malice 
againft any Perfon, or ultimate defire of his 
Mifery. Our calm Ill-will is only from Op- 
pofition of Intereji ; or if we can entertam 
Jedate Malicey it muft be toward a Charadler 
apprehended necejfarily and unalterably Evil 
in a moral Senfe ; fuch as a fudden Paffion 
fometimes reprefents our Enemies to us : yet 
perhaps no Jucb Being occurs to us among 
the Works of ^good Deity. 

VIII. Having offered what may perhaps otter Af- 

prove. That neither our EJieem nor Benevo^f^'^''^^^a 
lencey is founded on Self-Loroe, or views of ^"^ 
Intereji ^, let us fee "' if fomc other Affec-^ 
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Scd. 2. " tionsy in which f^/Wz^^ may be plac'd, do 
W/V^ " arifc from Self-Love j" fuch as Fear^ or 
Reverence^ arifing from an Apprehenfion of 
Goodnefsy Ptmer^ znd Jujlice. For nobody 
apprehends zny Virtue in bale Dread and 
Servitude toward a power fm Evil Being: 
This is indeed the meanejl Selfijhnefs. Now 
the fame Arguments which prove EJieem to 
be dijinterejiedy will prove this honourable 
Reverence to be fo too ; for it plainly arifes 
from an Apprehenfion of amiable ^alitys in 
the Perfon, and Love toward him, which 
raifes an jibborrence of aflfending him. Could 
wc reverence a Being becaufe it was our In^ 
terejl to do fo, a third Perfon might bribe us 
into Reverence toward a Being neither Good^ 
nor Powerful^ which every one {t&^ to be a 
Jeft. And this we might fhew to be com- 
mon to all other Paffions, which have been 
reputed virtuous. 

olji^ions, IX. There is one Obge&bn againft dif 
interejied Good-Will, which occurs from con- 
fidcring, " That nothing fo effcftually ex- 
^^ cites our Love toward rational Agents, as 
<* their Beneficence, and efpecially toward our 
<< felves 5 whence we are led to imagine, that 
«* our Love of Perfons, as well as irrational 
« Ofcgeas, flows intirely fixrai Self-Inter ejir 
But let us here examine ourielves more nar- 
rowly. Do we only wifh well to the Bene-- 
jicent, becaufe it is our Interefi to do ib ? Or 
do we choofe to love tbm, pecauic our Lave 

is 
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is the means of procuring their Bounty ?St6k. 2. 
If it be fo, then we could indifferently V/VNJ 
love any Charader, even to obtain the Boun- 
ty of a third Perfon ; or we could be bribed 
by a third Perfon to love the greateft Villain 
heartily, as we may be brib'd to external 
Offices: Now this is plamly impoffible. 
Nay farther, is not our Good^will the 
Confcquent of Bountyy and not the Means 
of procuring it ? External Shew, Obfequi- 
oufnefs, and Diffimulation may precede an 
Opinion of Beneficence-, but real Love al- 
ways prefuppofes it, s and will neccflarily 
arife even when we expert no more, from 
confideration of paft Benefits. 

O R can any one fay he only loves the 
Beneficenfy as he does a Field or Garden, 
becaufe of its Advantage ? His Love then 
muft ceafe toward one who has ruin*d him- 
felf in kind Offices to him, when he can 
do him no more ; as we ceafe to love an 
inanimate Objed: which ceafes to be ufe- 
ful, unlefs a Poetical Profopopceia animate 
it, and raife an imaginary Gratitude, which 
is indeed pretty common. Beneficence then 
muft increafe our Good-will, as it raifes 
Complacence, which is ftill attended with 
ftronger degrees of Benevolence : and hence 
we love even thofc who are beneficent to 
others. 



In 
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Sea:, 2. 

v-op^ In the Benefits which we receive our 
felves, we are more folly fenfible of their 
Value, and of the Circumftances of the 
Aaion, which jre Evidences of a generous 
Temper in the Donor ; and from the good 
Opinion we have of our felves, we are apt 
to look upon the Kindnefs as better employ'd, 
than when it is beftow'd on others, of whom 
perhaps we have lefs favourable Senti- 
ments. It is however fufficient to remove 
the Objection, that Bounty from a Donor 
apprehended as morally evtly or extorted by 
Forcey or conferred with fome View of 
Self-Interefty will not procure real Good-- 
nvtlhy nay, it may raife Indignationy if we 
fufpeft Diffimulation of Love, or a Pefign 
to ^llqre u? into any thing diihonoura- 
ble ; whereas wifely employed Bounty is 
always approved, and gains Love to the 
Author from all who hear of it. 

virttu d'tf- I F thcn no Good-wUl toward Perfons a- 
tnttrtftid. j.jjpg^ £j.Qjj^ Self-LovCy or Vicws of Interefty 

and all Virtue flows from Good-willy or 
fome other AfFeftion equally difinterejied \ 
it remains, " That there muft t)e fome other 
" Affecftion than Self-Lovey or Inter efiy which 
'^ excites us to the Adlions we call Vir^ 

" tuousr 

Had we no other ultimate Dejire but 
that of priv£Ue Advantage^ we muft ima- 
gine 
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Z\vit xh2X cvtvf rational Being adts only forSciSl. 2. 
its own Advantage ; and however we may 
call a beneficent Being a good Beings hecaufc it 
ads for our Advantage, yet upon this Scheme 
we fliould not be apt to think there is any 
beneficent Being in Nature^ or a Being who 
adls for the Uood of others. Particularly, 
If there is no Senfe of Excellence m publick 
Love^ and promoting the Happinefs of o- 
thers, whence jfhould this Perluafion arife, 
*^ That the Deity will make the Virtuous 
" happy ?*' Can we prove that it is for the 
Advantage of the Deity to do fo? This 
I fanfy will be looked upon as very abfurd, 
by many who yet expeft Mercy and Bene- 
ficence in the Deity, And if there be liich 
Difpofitions in the Deity, where is the 
impoflibility of fome fmall degree of this 
publick Love in his Creatures? And why 
muft they be iuppos'd incapable of afUng 
but from Self-Love ? 

In ftiort, without acknowledging fome 
other Principle of Adlion in rational Agents 
than Self-Love^ I fee no Foundation to ex- 
ped Beneficence^ or Rewards from God, or 
Many fartner than it is the Interefi of the 
BenefaSior^ and all Expectation of Benefits 
from a Being whole Interefts are indepen- 
dent on us, muft be perfeSlly ridiculous. 
What fhould engage the Deity to re- 
ward Virtue ? Virtue is conunonly fuppos'd, 
upon this Scheme^ to be only a confulttng our 

own 
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Scft. 2. own Happinefi in the moji artful way^ conjijl^ 
ently with the Good of the Whole ; and in 
yice the fame thing is fooliflily purfu*d, in 
a manner which will not fo probably iiic- 
ceed, and which is contrary to the Good of 
the ff^hole. But how is the Deity con- 
cerned in this Whoky if every Agent always 
' a<fts from Self-Love? And what Ground 
have we, from the Idea of infinite Power 
and Art to believe the Deity is good in 
the Cbrijlian Senfey that is, Jludious of the 
Good of bis Creatures ? Perhaps the Mifery of 
his Creatures may give him as much Plea- 
furc, as their Happinefs : And who can find 
fault, or blame fuch a Being to ftudy their 
Mifery ^y for what elfe fliould we expect:? 
A Manichean Evil Gody is a Notion which 
Men would as readily run into, as that of 
a Good oney if there is no Excellence in dijin^ 
terefied Lovey and no Being ads but for its 
own Advantage*, unlefs we proved that the 
Happinefs of Creatures was advantageous to 
the Deity. 

^^»Tr -^^ Ht A V I N G remov'd thefc falfe Springs 
vlrtui. of virtuous ASiionSy let us next eftablifh the 
true oney viz. fome Determination of our Na-^ 
ture to ftudy the Good of others ; or fome In-^ 
ftinSiy antecedent to all Reafonfrom Inter eft y 
which influences us to the Live of others ; even 
zs the moral Senfey * above explained, deter- 
mines us to approve the Anions which flow 

* See Ai^. i. 

I from 
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from this Love in our felvfcs or others. This Sefl:. t. 
difinterejled AffeSHoriy may appear ftrange to ^/^Stv 
Men imprefs'd with Notions of Self-LovCy 
as the fole Spring of Aftion^ from the Pulpit, 
the Schools, the Syftcms, and Converfations 
regulated by them: but let us confider it 
in its ftrongeft and fimpleft Kinds j and 
when we fee the Poffibility of it in thefe 
Inftances, we may cafily difcover its univ^r^ 
fal Extent. 

An honeft Farmer will tell you, that he ^^'^j 
ftudies the Prefervation and Happinejs of his ^ 
Children, and loves them without any de- 
fign of Good to himfelf. But fay fome of 
our PbiloJopberSy " The Happinefs of their 
Children gives Parents Plealiire, and their 
Mifery gives them Pain; and therefore 
*^ to obtain the former, and avoid the latter^ 
** they ftudy, from Self-Love, the Good of 
" their Children." Siippofe feveral Mer- 
chants joined in Partnerfnip of their whole 
£ffe(3:s; one of them is employed abroad 
in managing the Stock of the Company; 
his Profperity occafions Gain to all, and 
his Lofles give them Pain from their Share 
in the Lofs : Is this then the fame Kind of 
AfFecftion with that of Parents to their 
Children ? Is there the fame tender, perfonal 
Regard ? I fanfy no Parent will fay fo. In 
this Cafe of Merchants there is a plain Con- 
junction of Intereft; but whence the Con- 
jundtion of Intereft between the Parent and 

Child ? 
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Sea. 2. Child? Do the Child's Senfatiom give Plea- 
t/VVJ fiire or Pain to the Parent ? Is die Parent 
buTigrVj thirjiyy ficky when his Children are 
fo? No, but his naturally iniplanted De- 
fire of dieir Good, and Averuon to their 
Mifery, makes him be zSd&tdi with Joy or 
Sorrow from their Pleafures or Pains. This 
Defire then is antecedent to the Conjun(dioii 
of Intereft) and the Caufe of it, not the 
££fe<%: it dien muft be dijinterefted. " No, 
" fays another Sophijiy Children are Parts 
** of our felves, and in loving them we but 
" love our felves in them." A very good 
Anfwer ! Let us carry it as far as it will go. 
How are they Farts of our felves ? Not as 
a heg or an Arm: We are not confcious 
of their Senfations. " But their Bodys were 
" formed from Parts of oursy So is a Fly^ 
or a Maggot which may breed in any dif- 
charg*d Blood or Humour : Very dear Infedb 
furely ! There muft be fomething elfe then 
which makes Children Parts of our felves 5 
and what is this but that AffeBion which 
Nature determines us to have toward 
them? T^his Love makes them Parts of 
our felves, and therefore does not flow from 
their being fo before. This is indeed a 
good Metaphor 3 and wherever we find a 
Determination among feveral rational Agents 
to mutual Love^ let each Individual be looked 
upon as a Part of a great Whole^ or Syftem^ 
and concern himfelf in xhtpublick Good of it. 

But 
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J8 u T a later Author obferves, * " That ^^^^ 
" natural AffeStion in Parents is weaky till 
*^ the Children begin to give Evidences o£ 
** Knowledge and AffeSlions'^ Mothers fay 
they feel it ftrong from the very firft: and 
yet I could wifli for the deftruftion of his 
Hwothefis, that vv^hat he alledges was truej 
as I fanfy it is in fome meafure, tho we may 
find in fome Parents an AfFciftion toward 
Idiots. The obferving of Underjianding and 
AffeSiioHs in Children, which make thera 
appear moral Agents^ can increafe Love to- 
warjj them without profpedl of Intereji % 
for I hope this Increafe of Love, is not from 
Profpe(9; of Advantage from the Knowledge 
or AiFedlions of Children, for whom Parents 
are ftill toiling, and never intend to be re- 
funded their Expences, or recompensed for 
their Labour, but in Cafes of extreme Ne- 
ceflity* If tiien the obferving a moral Capa-^ 
city can be the occafion of ihcficafing Love 
without Self'IntereJly even from the Frame 
of our Nature *, pray, may not this be a 
Foundation of weaker degrees of Love where 
there is no preceding Tie of Parentage, and 
extend it to all Mankind ? 

XL And that this is fo in fadi, will appear pMkk 
by confidering fome more diftant Attachments, ^fi^^^^ 
If weobferveany Neighbours, from whom **^* 



* Seethe Fable of the Bees, Pag. 62. '^d Ed. 
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Sc(5. 2. perhaps we have received no good Offices, 
fbrm*d into Friend/hips^ Familys^ Partner^ 
JhipSy and with Honefty and Kindnefs affift- 
ing each other ; pray ask any Mortal if he 
would not more defirc their Profperity^ when 
their Intcrefts are no way inconfiftent with 
his own, than their Mifery^ and Ruin ? 
and you fliall find a Band of Benevolence far- 
ther extended than a Family and Childreny 
altho the Ties are not fo ftrong. Again, 
fuppofe a Perfon, for Trade, had left his 
native Country, and with all his Kindred had 
fettled his Fortunes abroad, without any 
View of returning; and only imagine he 
had received no Injurys from his Country : 
ask fuch a Man, Would he not rather defire 
the Projperity of his Country ? Or could he, 
now that his Interefts are feparated from 
that of his Nation, as readily wifh that it 
was laid wafte by tyranny or a foreign 
Power ? I fanfy his Ajnfwer would fhew us 
a Benevolence extended beyond Neighbour^ 
hoods or Acquaintances. Let a Man of a 
composed Temper, out of the hurry of his 
private Affairs, only read of the Conjiitution 
of z foreign Country, even in the mojl dijiant 
parts of the Earth, and obferve jirty Defgn^ 
and a Study of publick Good in the Laws of 
this AiTociation ; and he (hall find his Mind 
mov'd in their favour ; he fhall be contriving 
Rcdlifications and Amendments in their Con- 
ftitution, and regret .any unlucky part of it 
which may be pernicious to their Intereft ; 

he 
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he (hall bewail any Difafter which befalls Sedt. 2. 
dicm, and accompany all their Fortunes with l/V\l 
the AfFeAions of a Friend. Now this proves 
Benevolence to be in fome degree extended to 
all Mankind, where there is no interfering 
Intereft,/ which from Self-Love may obftruCT 
it. And had we any Notions ot rational 
AgentSj capable of moral AiFe(9:ions, in the 
mojl dijlant Planets, our good Wijhes would 
ftill attend them, and we fliould defire their 
Happmefs. And that all thefe AfFedlions 
whether more or lefs extenfive are properly 
dijinterejledy not even founded on any defire 
of that Happinefs we may expe(9: in feeing 
their profperous Condition \ may appear from 
this, that they would continue even at the 
inftant of our Death or intire Deftrudion, as 
was already obferved. Art. IV. of this 
Se<ftion. 

XII. Here we may tranfiently remark ^^^'^ 
the Foundation of what we call national 
Lovey or Love of one*s native Country. 
Whatever Place we have liv'd in for any 
confiderable time, there we have moftdit 
tindly remark'd the various AffeSlions of hu-- 
man Nature ; we have known many lo^)ely 
CharaBers\ we remember the Affociations^ 
FriendJhipSy Family Sj natural AffeSiionSy and 
other human Sentiments: our moral Senfe 
determines us to approve thefe lovely DiJ^ 
portions where we have moft diftindUy ob- 
ferv'd them ; and our Benevolence concerns 

M 2 us 
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Sed. 3*^s in the Intcrefts of thofc Pcrfons poflefe'd 
" of them. When we come to obfcrve the 
like as diftindly in another Country, we be- 
gin to acquire a national Love toward it alfo ; 
nor has our own Country any other pre- 
ference in our Idea, unlefs it be by an Jiffch- 
elation of the pleafant Ideas of our Youth, 
with the BulldtngSy Fields^ and Woods where 
we received them. This may let us lee, 
how jTj^rtf »»y, FaSHon^ zNegleSl of Juftice, 
a Corruption of Manners, and any tblngvAxich 
occafions the Mifery of the Subjeds, de- 
ftroys this national Love^ and the dear Idea 
of a Country. 

rhi Reafin W E ought here to obierve, That the on* 
Td/JMm^y Rcafon of jihat apparent want of natural 
ont do not AfFcdtion among collateral Relations^ is, that 
always it/^thefe natural Inclinations^ in many Cafes, are 
^^^* overpowered by Self-Love^ where there hap- 
pens any Oppojition of Interefts ; but where 
this does not happen, we {hall find all Man- 
kind under its Influence, tho with different 
degrees of Strength, according to the nearer 
or more remote Relations they uand in to each 
other s and according as the natural AffeSlion 
of B^;/^w^';7r^ is joined with and ftrengthen'd 
by EJieem^ Gratitude^ CompaJJiony or other 
kind jiffeSlions', or on the contrary, wea- 
ken'd by DifplicencCy Anger^ or IS^vy. 
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Sedl. 3, 



5 E C T. III. 



The Senfe of Virtue, and the various 
Opinions ahout tt^ reducible to one 
general Foundation. The Man- 
ner of computing r^^ Morality of 
A^^ions. 

L T F we examine all the Adions which ^'^ ^'•^«* 

J[^ are counted amiable any where, andf^^^^ 
inquire into the Grounds upon which they 
are apprtrSd^ we fhall find, that in the 
Opinion of the Perfon who approves them, 
they always appear as Benevolent, or 
flowing from Good-^ill to others^ and a Study 
of their Happinefs, whether the Apprwer 
be one of the rerfons belov'd, or profited, or 
not ; fo that all thofe kind AffeSHons which 
incline us to make others nappy, and all 
Actions fuppos'd to flow from fucb Affedtions, 
appear morally goody if while they are bene-' 
volent toward fotne Perfbns, they be not per-- 
nicious to others. Nor fhall we find any 
thing amiable in any Adlion whatfoever, 
where there is no Benevolence imagined ; nor 
in any Difpofition, or Capacity, which is not 
fuppos'd applicable to, and defign'd for be^ 
nevolent Pufpofes. Nay, as was before ob- 

M 3 ferv'd. 
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Sedt. 3.ferv'd*, the Adlions which in fad are ex- 
ceedingly ufeful, fhall appear void of moral 
Beauty^ if we know they proceeded from no 
kind Intentions toward others ; and yet an 
unfuccefsful Attempt of Kindnefs, or of pro- 
moting publick Goody fhall appear as ami- 
able as the moft fuccefsful, if it flow'd from 
^% Jirong Benevolence. 

'^"* 11. Hence tbofe Aflfedions which wbuld 
lead us to do good to our Benefaftor, fhall 
appear amiable^ and the contrary Affedtions 
oatouSy even when oUr Adions cannot pofJibly 
\)c of any advantage or hurt to him. Thus 
zfincere Love and Gratitude toward our Be- 
nefactor, a chearful Readinefs to do whatever 
he fhall require, how burdenfom foever, a 
hearty Inclination to comply with his Inten- 
tions, and Contentment with the State he has 
plac'd us in, are the ilrongefl Evidences of 
Benevolence we can fhew to fiich a Perfon j 
and therefore they mufl appear exceedingly 
amiable. And under thefe is included sul 
the rational Devotion^ or Religion toward a 
Deity apprehended as Good^ which we can 
pofSbly perform. 

cratifude. W£ may here tranfiently pbferve one 
Circumflance in the Frame c^ our Nature, 
which is wonderfully adamed to promote 
Benevolence, viz. that as a JBenefit conferr'4 



^ $€9 Sea, ii. An. 3. P^. 1. Jin. j. Par. 2. 

necef&rily 
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neceflarily raifes Gratitude in the Perfon who Scdl. 3 
receives it, fo the Expreflions of this Gratis 
tude, even from the meaneft of Mankind, 
are wonderfully delightful to the Benefadtor. 
Never v^ere mere any Mortals fo poor, fo 
inconfiderable, whofe grateful Praife would 
not he fome way delightful ; and by whom 
we would not rather choofe to be lov'd, 
than hated, if their Love no way evidenced 
us to be Partners in their Vices, or concerned 
in their Meannefs. And thus the moji ab^ 
jeSt Perfon obliga is capable, and inclin'd to 
make no fmall addition to our Happinefs by 
his Love^ and Gratitude^ when he is utterly 
incapable of any other Return, and when wc 
expedt none from him : Thus, 



'A grateful Mind 



By owing owes not, and fill pays, at once 
Indebted and difchar^d * 

A s to external Performances of Religion, 
they are no doubt very various in different 
Nations, and Ages 5 zxA Education vcisx^ ^xst. 
Men Opinions, that certain Actions are plea- 
fing, and others difplcafing to the D e i t r : 
but then wherever any external Rite of Wor- 
Ihip is approved, there alfo it is look'd upon 
to proceed from hme toward the D e rr y, 
or fomc other AiFedion neceflarily join'd with 
h(r\)e, as Reverencey Repentance^ or Sorrow 

^ Par. Loft, B.iv. A 55. 

M 4 to 
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Scft. 3. to have offended. So that the general Prin- 
(•W; ciplc of Love^ is the Foundation of all the 
apparent moral Excellence^ even in the moft 
fantaftick Rites of Worfhip vsrhich were ever 
approved. For as to Rites defign'd only to 
appeafe a furious Beings no Mortal, I fanfy, 
apprehends there is any Virtue^ or Excellence 
In them \ but that tney are chofcn only as 
the difhonourable Means of avoiding a grea^ 
tcrEvil. Now as there are various Specu- 
lative Opinions about v^hat is acceptable to 
the Deity, it neceffarily follows, " That, 
** accordingly, PraSiiceSy and Approbation^ 
** muft be various ; tho all the moral Goodr 
^* nefs of Aftions is ftill prefum^d to flow from 
« Lover 

f^f^^ III. Again, that we may fee how Bene^ 

-*^^" 'pqlence is the Fpundation of all apprehended 
Excellence in focial VirtueSy let us only ob- 
ferve. That amidft the diverfity of Senti- 
ments on this Head among various Sedts, 
this is ftill allowed to be the way of deciding 
the Contrpverfy about any difputed Praftice, 
viz. to inquire whether this Condudl, or 
the contrary, will moft efiedhially promote 
the publick Good. The Morality is imme- 
diately adjufted, when the natural Tendency, 
or Influence of the AcSion upon the univer-- 
fal natural Good of Mankind^ is agreed upon. 
That which produces more Good than Evil 
in the Wbolcy is- acknowle^M Good\ and 
what does not, is counted E^vil. Iq this 

Cafe, 
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Cafe, we no other way regard the good of Seft. 3. 

the ASlor^ or that of thofe who are thus ^ ' 

inquiring, than as they make a Part of the 
great S^em. 

In our late Debates about PaJJhe Obe-- 
diencey and the Right of Rejijiance in De- 
fence of PrivilegeSy xhc Point dilputed among 
Men of Senfe was, " Whether univerfal Sub-- 
** mijjion would probably be attended with 
" greater natural Evtlsy than temporary In-^ 
^^ JurreStionSy when Privileges are invaded; 
« and not. Whether what tended in the 
" Whole to the publick natural Goody was 
^* alfo morally Good ?" And if a divine Com- 
mand vf^ alledg'd in favour of the Do<Jlrinc 
of PaJJive Obediencey this would, no doubt, 
by its eternal Sanctions cail the balance of 
natural Good to its own fide, and determine 
our Eledlion from Interefi \ and yet our 
Senfe of the moral Good in Pajfive Obediencey 
would ft ill be founded upon fome Species of 
Benevolencey fuch as Gratitude toward the 
Deity, and Submijpon to his Will to whom 
we are fo much oblig'd. But I fanfy thofe, 
who believe the Deity to be Goody would 
not rafhly alledge fuch a Command, unlefs 
they alfo aflerted, that the thing commanded 
did tend more to the univerfal Goody than 
the contrary, either by preventing the exter- 
nal Evils of Civil Wary or by enuring Men 
to Patiencey or fomc other Quality which they 
apprehended necefi^ to their everlaftbg 

Happi- 
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Scd. 3.Happinefs. And were it not fo, Pqffhe 
Obedience might be recommended as an in^ 
glorious Method of efcaping a greater Mis- 
chief, but could never have any thing mth 
rally amiable in it. 

B u T let us quit the Difputes of the Learn^ 
edy on whom, it may be alledg'd, Cujiom 
and Education have a powerful Influence; 
and confider upon what Grounds, in com- 
mon Life, Adtions are approved or condemn* d^ 
vindicated or excused. We are univerlally 
afham'd to fay an Adion is Jujly becaufe it 
tends to my Advantage^ or to the Advantage 
of the ASior : And we as feldom condemn a 
beneficent kind ABion^ becaufe it is not ad^ 
vantageous to us, or to the ABor. Blame, 
and Cenfure^ are founded on a Tendency to 
publick Evily or a Principle of private Ma- 
lice in the Agenty or NegleSl at leafl of the 
Good of others ; on Inhumanity of Temper, 
or at leafl fuch^r^;sg- Selfijhnefs as makes the 
Agent carelefs of the Sufferings of others : 
and thus we blame and cenfure when the 
Adion no way afFeds our felves. All the 
moving and perfuafive Vindications of Ac- 
tions, which may, from fome partial evil 
Tendency, appear m/, are taken from this, 
that they were neceflary to fbme greater 
Good which counterbalaijc'd the Evil : 
" Severity toward a few, is CompaJJion tOr 
" ward multimdcs-^rr^TriUB^^ Puntfhments 
" arc nccefl&ry for avoiding more, durable 

'' Evils. 
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" Evils. — Did not fome fufFer on fuch Oc-Sed;. y 
" cafions, there would be no living for honeft ^V^ 
" Men'' — and fuch like. And even when 
an Aftion cannot be intirely jjiftif/d, yet 
how greatly is the Guilt extenuated, if we 
can alledge ; " That it was only the EfFed 
" of Inadvertence without Malice^ or of /^^r- 
" tial good Naturey Friendjhip^ Compqffion^ 
" natural AffeSHon^ or Love of a Party ? " 
All thefe Confiderations fhew what is the 
univerfal Foundation of our Senfe of moral 
Goody or Evily viz. Benevolence toward others 
on the one hand, and Malic e^ or even Indo^ 
lence^ and Unconcernednefs about the apparent 
publick Evil on the other. And let it be here 
obferv'd, that we are fo far from imagining 
all Men to adl only from Self-Lovey that we 
univerfally expcdt in others a Regard for the 
Publick 5 and do not look upon the want of 
this, as barely the abfence of moral Good^ 
or Virtue^ but even z&pojitively evil and hate- 
Jul 

IV. CoNTRARYs lAay illuftrate each-wi>r4/ 
other ; let us therefore obferve the g^neral^^^ ^^ 
Foundation of our Senfe of moral Evil more Malul. 
particularly. Dijinterefied Malice^ or ulti- 
mate Defire of the Mifery of others, is the 
higheft pitch of what we count vitious ; and 
every Adion appears evil^ which is imagined 
to flow from any degree of this Affekion. 
Perhaps a violent Pajfion may hurry Men in- 
to it for a few Moments, and our rajh an^ 
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Scft. "^.gry Sentiments oionv^nttajs^ may reprefent 
them as having fuch odious Dijpojitions ; but 
it is very probable, from the Reafons offered 
above *, that there is no fuch degree of 
Wickednefs in human Nature^ as, in cold 
bloody to defire the Mifery of others, when 
it is conceiv'd no way ufenil to our Inter efts. 

The Story of Nero and P-«tus may 
be allede'd againft this, but perhaps unjuftly, 
even allowing the Fadl to be true. Nero 
was confcious he was hated by thofe whom 
the World call'd good Men^ and that they 
were dangerous to him ; he fanfy'd his beft 
Security lay in being terrible, and appearing 
fuch on all Occafions, by making others mi- 
ferable when he pleas'd, to let his Enetnys 
fee, that they (hould have no Security from 
that Compaffion which a Ne r o would ima- 
gine argu'd Weaknels. This unfortunate 
Gentleman's Happinefs might by fome foolijh 
Courtier be fo related, as to carry a Reproof 
of the tyrant's unnatural Purfuits, Mrhereby 
his Faflion might be excited to cut off the 
Perfon admir'd, and prefer^d before him. 
Any of thefe Motives of apparent Intereji 
feem more probably to have influenc'd him, 
than that we fhould in /&//», an^ few others^ 
fuppofe a Principle of calm Malice without 
Intereji J of which the rejl of Mankind fcem 
intirely incapable. 

* See StH, u. Art. 4. 
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The Temper of a Tyrant feems proba- '^-^V^^ 
bly to be a continued ftate of Anger y Hatred^ Jxyran v 
and Fear. To form our Judgment then of 
his Motives of Adtion, and thofe of Men of 
like Tempers in lower Stations, let us refledt 
upon the Apprehenfions we form of Man- ' 
kind, when we are under any of thofe PaJP- 
fions which to the Tyrant are babituaL 
AVhen we are under the frefh Impreffions 
of an Injury, we plainly find, that our Minds 
are wholly fiird with Apprehenfions of the 
Perfon who injured us, as if he were abfo^ 
lutely Evily and delighted in doing Mifchief : 
We overlook the Virtues, which, when 
calm, we could have obferv*d in him : we 
forget that perhaps he adled from Self-Im^e^ 
zna not Malice^ or, it may be, iom^ generous 
or kind Intention toward others. Thefc, pro- 
bably, are the Opinions which a Tyrant con- 
ftandy forms concerning Mankinds and ha- 
ying very much weakened all kind AffeSiions 
in himfelf, however he may pretend to 
them, he judges of the Tempers of others 
by his own. And were Men re^y fuch as 
he apprehends them, his Treatment of them 
would not be very unreafonable. We {hall 
generally find our Paflions arifing fuitably to 
the Apprehenfions we form pf others : if 
thefe be raflily formed upon fome fuddcn 
flight Views, it is no wonder if we find Dit- 
pofitions following upon them, very little 
fuitcd to the real State of human Nature. 

The 
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Sea. 3. 

t^^y^ The ordinary Spring of Vice then a- 
^rk^f mong Men, muft he a mijlaken Self-Love^ 
yict. made fo violent, as to overcome Benevolence 1 
or jiffeSiions arifing from falfe, and rajhly 
forma Opinions of Mankind^ which we run 
into thro* the wcaknefs of our Benevolence. 
When Men, who had good Opinions of each 
other, happen to have contrary Interefts^ 
they are apt to have their good Opinions of 
eacn other abated^ by imagining a dejignd 
Oppojition from Malice y without this, they 
can fcarcely hate one another. Thus two 
Candidates for the fame Office wifh each 
other deady becaufe that is an ordinary way 
by which Men make room for each other ; 
but if there remains any Refledion on each 
other's Virtue, as there fometimes may in 
benevolent Tempers, then their Oppofition 
may be without Hatred s and if another bet- 
ter Poft, where there is no Competition, 
were beftow'd on one of them, the other 
(hall rejoice at it. 

stifiLovt V. T H E Adions which flow folely from 
indifferent. ^elf-LovCy and yet evidence no want of Be^ 
nevolence^ having no hurtful EfFeds upon 
others, feem perfeElly indifferent in a moral 
Senfey and neither raife the Love or Hatred 
of the Obferver. Our Reafon can indeed 
difcover certain Bounds, within which wc 
may not only a6t from Self-Love^ confiftent- 
ly with the Good of the Whole^ but every 
« . Mortal's 
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Mortal's ading thus within thefe Bounds forSedt. 3, 
his own Goody is abfolutely neceflary for the 
Good of the Whole ; and the Want of fuch 
Self-Love would be univerfally pernicious. 
Hence, he who purfues his own private 
Goody with an Intention alfo to concur with 
that Conftitution which tends to the Good 
of the Whole '^y and much more he who pro- 
motes his own Goody with a dired: View of 
making himfelf more capable of ferving 
God, or doing good to Mankind ; acfts not 
only innocently y but a:lfo honourably y and wr- 
tuoujly : for in both thefe Cafes, Benevolence 
concurs with Self-Love to excite him to the 
Adion. And thus a NegleSt of our own 
Goody may be morally evily and argue a Want 
oi Benevolence toward the Whole. But when 
Self-Love breaks over the Bounds above- 
mentioned, and leads us into Adtions detri- 
mental to other Sy and to the whole ; or makes 
us infenfible of the generous kind AffeSlionsi 
then it appears vitiousy and is difapprovd. 
So alfo, when upon any fmall Murys, or 
fudden Refentmcnt, or any weak fuperftiti- 
ous Suggeftions, our Benevolence becomes fo 
faint, as to let us entertain odious Concepti- 
ons of Meny or any Part of them, without 
juft Ground, as if they were wholly Evil^ 
or MaliciouSy or as if they were a worfe Sort 
of Beings than they really are ; thefe Con- 
ceptions muft lead us into malevolent AffedH- 
onSy or at leaft weaken our good ones^ and 
make us really Vitious. 

VI. Here 
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Sea. 3. 

^^J^V^ VL Her^ we muft alfo obferve^ that 
notixdu- every moral Agent juftly confiders himfelf as 
did by Bf- a Part of this rational Syftemy which may 
mvoUncf. b^ ^fef^i ^Q ^j^g ^^^/^ . fo ^Ij^i; he may be, 

in part, an Objeft of his own Benevolence. 
Nay farther, as was hinted above, he may 
fee, that the Prefervation of the Syjiem re- 
quires every one to be innocently Jollicitous 
wout himfelf. Hence he may conclude, 
that an Adion which brings greater Evil to 
the Agents than Good to others, however it 
may cvidence^r^;:^^ Benevolence or a virtuous 
Dijpofition in the Agents yet it muft be found-* 
ed upon a miftaken Opinion of its Tendency 
to publick Goody when it has no fuch Ten-- 
dency : fo that a Man who reafon'd juftly, 
and confider'd the Whole, would not be led 
into it, were his Benevolence ever fo ftrong j 
nor would he recommend it to the Pradtice 
of others ; however he might acknowledge, 
that the Detriment arifing to the Agent from 
/ a kind ASlion^ did evidence a ftrong Difpo- 
fition to Virtue. Nay farther, if any Good 
was proposed to the Purfuit of an Agents and 
he had a Competitor in every refpe<ft onh 
equal to himfelf ; the higheft Benevolence pol- 
uble would not lead a wife Man to prefer 
another to himfelf, were there no Ties of 
Gratimde, or fome other external Circum- 
ftance to move him to yield to his Compe- 
titor. A Man furely ot the Jirongeft Bene- 
volence^ may juft treat himfelf as he would 
V do 
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do a third Perfon, who was a Competitor ofSedt. 3., 
equal Merit with the other ; and as his pre- — ' 
ferring one to another, in fuch a Cafe, 
would argue no Weaknefs of Benevolence ; fo, 
no more would he evidence it by preferring 
himfelf to a Man of only equal Jbilitys. 

Wherever a Regard to my felf^ tends 
as much to the good of the Whohy as Re- 
gard to another ; or where the Evil to my 
telf, is equal to the Good obtained for ano- 
ther ; tho by adkingj in fuch Cafes, for the 
Good of another^ I really {hew a very amiable 
Difpofition ; yet by adting in the contrary 
manner, from Regard to myfelf^ I evidence 
no evil Difpofition, nor any want of the moffc 
extenfive Benevolence ; fince the Moment of 
Good to the Whole is, in both Cafes^ exaftly 
equal. And let it be here obferv'd, that rhi* 
does not fuperfede the neceffity of Liberality^ 
or gratuitous GiftSy altho in fuch Adtions 
the Giver lofes what the other receives ; 
fince the Moment of Good to any Perfon, iu 
any given Cafe, is in a compound Ratio of the 
^antity of the Good it felf, and the Indi-- 
gence of the Perfon. Hence it appears, that 
a Gifi: may make a much greater Addition to 
the happinefs of the Receiver^ than the Di» 
minution it occafions in the happinefs of the 
Giver : And that the moft uleful and im- 
portant Gifts are thofe from the Wealthy to 
the Indigent. Gifts from Equals are not ufe- 
lefs neither, fince they often increafe the 

N Hap- 
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Se<a. 3.Happinefs of both, as they arc ftrong Evi- 
t/'VNJ dcnces of mutual Love : but Gifts from the 
Poor to the Wealthy are really foolifh, unle& 
they be only little Expreffions of Gratitude^ 
which are alfo fruitful of Joy on both Sides : 
for thefe Expreffions of Gratitude are really 
delightful and acceptable to the Wealthy ^ if 
they have any Humanity 5 and their Accep- 
tance of them is matter of Joy to the poor 
Giver. 

In like manner, when an Aftion does 
more harm to the Agents than Good to 
the Publicki the doing it evidences an a* 
miable and truly virmous Difpoficion in 
the Agenty tho 'tis plain he aAs upon a 
miftaken View of his Duty. But if the 
private Evil to the Agent be fo great, as 
to make him incapable at another time, of 
promoting a publtck Good of greater mo- 
ment than what is attained by this A<%ion ; 
the Adlion may really be Evil, fo far as 
it evidences a prior Negleft of a greater 
attainable publtck Good for a fmaller one i 
tho at prefent this Ai^ion alio flows from 
a virtuous Difpofltion. 

Bcncva- yiL T H E morol Beauty^ fx Deformity 
affe^ldh^of Adtions, is not altered by the moral 
the iitiait^ ^alitys of the Objedts, any farther than 
o/>^ '^^ ^^^ C^litys of the Objedis increafe or di- 
^\ * minifh the Benevolence of the Action, or 
the publick Good intended by it. Thus Be^ 

nevolence 
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nevolence toward the worji Chara(9:ers, or the Se6t. 3* 
Study of their Goody may be as amiable as ^y^^T^ 
any whatfoever ; yea often more fo than 
that toward the Good^ fince it argues fuch 
a ftrong Degree of Benevolence as can fur- 
mount the greateft Obftaclc, the moral Evil 
in the Objed:. Hence the Love of unjuji 
EnenySy is counted among the higheft Vir^ 
tues. Yet when our Benevolence to the E- 
vil^ encourages them in their bad Intentions, 
or makes them more capable of Mifchief 1 
this diminifhes or deftroys the Beauty of the 
Adtion, or even makes it evil^ as it betrays 
a NegleB of the GoodoE others more valu- 
able i Benefiocnce toward whom^ would have 
tended more to the publick Good^ than that 
toward our Favourites : But Benevolence to- 
ward evil Charaders, which neither encoU* 
rages nor enables them to do Mifchief, nor 
diverts our Benevolence from Perfons more 
tifefbl, has as much moral Beauty as any 
whatfoever. 

VIIL In comparing the moral ^alitys S^aUtys 
of Afitions, in order to regulate our Elec^^^/^^^^ 
tion among various Actions proposed, orEicaion. 
to find which of them has the greateft mo^ 
ral Excellency y we are led by our moral Senfe 
of Virtue to judge thus ; tliat in equal De^ 
grees of Ha^^inefs, expe<fted to proceed from 
the A&kyrij the Virtue is in proportion to 
the Number of Perfons to whom the Hap- 
pme£i ihall extend $ (and here the Dignity^ 

N 2 or 
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Scdt. '^.ov moral Importance of Perfons, may com- 
W^^ penfate Numbers) and in equal Numbers^ 
the Virtue is as the ^antity of the Hap- 
pincfs, or natural Good ; or that the Virtue 
is in a compound Ratio of the Sluantity of 
Good, and Number of Enioyers. In the 
fame manner, the moral Evtly or Vice^ is as 
the Degree of Mifery, and Number of Suf- 
ferers; fo that, that ASlion is befi^ which 
procures xhtgreatejl Happinefs for the pt^^j/- 
eft Numbers y and thaty worjl^ whida, in 
like manner^ occafions Mifery. 

ccnfiquen- A G A I N, when the Confequences of AQi- 

^' tXf ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ /»^V^ Nature, partly Advanta- 
\umra. geouSy and partly Pernicious i that A^ion is 
/i/jf cfAc>. goody vrhofc good EfFeds preponderate the evil^ 
^*'*'* by being ufeful to many, and pernicious to 
few; and tbaty Evily which is otherwife; 
Here alfo the moral Importance of Characters, 
or Dignity of Perf6ns may compeniate Num- 
bers ; as may alfo the Degrees of Happinefs 
or Mifery : for to procure an inconfiderable 
Good to many, but an immenfe Evil to few, 
may be Evil ; and an immenfe Good to few, 
may preponderate zfmall Evil to many. 

But the Confequences which affect the 
Morality of Adlions, are not bnly the dired 
and natural Efiefts of the Actions them- 
felves ; but alfo all thofe Events which o* 
therwife would not have happened; For 
many Actions which have no immediate or 
I natural 
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natural evil EfeBs, nay, which adtuallySedl. 3. 
produce good EWeSlSy may be w//; if a man t/V\^ 
forefecs mat the evil Confequences, which 
will probably flow from the FoUy of others, 
upon his doing of fuch Anions, are fo great 
as to overbalance all the Good produced by 
thofe Aftions, or all the Evih which would 
flow from the Omifl[ion of them: And in 
luch Cafes the Probability is to be computed 
on both fides. Thus if an Adlion of mine 
will probably, thro' the Miflake or Corrup- 
tion of others, be made a Precedent in un- 
like Cafes, to very evil Aiftions ; or when 
my Adion, tho good in it felf, will probably 
provoke Men to very evil Adtipns, upon fome 
tnifiaken Notion of their Right ; any of thefe 
Confiderations forefeen by me, may make 
fuch an Adion of mine evil^ whenever the 
Evils which will probably be occafion'd by 
the AHiony are greater than the Evils occa- 
fion'd by the Omijfion. 

And this is the Reafon that many Laws 
prohibit A<ftions in general, even when 
fome particular Inftances of thofe Actions 
would be very ufeml ; becaufe an univerfal 
AlloFwance of them, confidering the Miflakes 
Men would probably fall into, would be 
more pernicious than an univerfal Prohibit 
tion 5 noi; could there be any more Jpecial 
Boundaryi^'d between the right and v^ong 
Cafes. (laliuch Cafes, it is the Duty <» 
Perfons^owiply widi the generally ufeful 
W? N3 Conftitu- 
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z&. ^.Conftitution; or if in fome very imporunt 
Inftanccs, the Violation of the Law would be 
of lefs evil Confequence than Obedience tait^ 
they muft patiently refolve to undergo tliofe 
Penalties, which the State has. for valuable 
Ends to the Whole, appointed: and thk 
Difobedience will have notning criminal in iL 

IX. 'T I s here to be obferved, that tho 
every kind AffeSim abftradiy confidered is 
approved by our moral Senfe, yet all forts of 
Anedlions or Paflions which purfue the Good 
of others are not equally approved, or do 
not feem in the fame degree virtuous. Our 
calm AffeBitmSj either private or publicki 
are plainly diftindt from our particular Paf^ 
Jions ; calm Self-Love quite diftin<9: from 
Hunger y I'hirjij Ambitimj Luft^ or Anger i 
fo calm Good-will toward othors is difierent 
from Pityy pajfionate LmCy the pareMal 
Affe£liony or the Paffion oi particular Friends. 
Now every kind Paffion which is not perni- 
cious to others is indeed approved as virtuous 
and lovely : And yet a calm Good-will to- 
ward the fame Perfons appears more lovely. 
So calm Good-will toward a ihiall Syftem is 
lovely, and preferable to more paffionate 
Attachments ; and yet a more exteniive calm 
Benevolence is ftill more beautiful and vir- 
tuous; and thehigheft Petfcdion ^ Virme 
is an univerfal calm Good-will towM all &n- 
fitive Natures. Hence it is thau^K>ndemn 
particular Attachments wheJJ^Knfiftent 



■v> 
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with the Intereft of great Societies, becaufe Sed. 3, 
they argue feme defed: in that more noble ^^OT^ 
Principle which is the Perfedion of Vir- 
tue *. 

X. From thefe Obfervations, we md,y Part ui 
fee what Aftions our moral Senfe would moft^j^^^^^ 
recommend to our Election, as the moft per- virtuous. 
Jefffy Fir turns : viz. fuch as appear to have 
the moft uniyerfal unlimited Tendency to 
the greateft and moft extenfive Happinefs of 
all the rational Agent s^ to whom our Influ- 
ence can reach. All Beneficencey even to- 
ward a Party is amiable, when not incon- 
fiftent with the Good of the Whole: But 
this is a imaller Degree of Virtue^ unleis our 
Beneficence be reftrain'd by want of Power, 
and not want of Love to the Whole. AU 
ftria Attachments to Partys, Sedts, Fadi- 
ons, have but an imperfed: Species of Beau^ 
tjy even when the Good of the Whole requires 
a ftrider Attachment to a Party as in natu^ 
ral JffeSliony ot mrtuous Friendjhips -y except 
vfYitnJbme Parts are fo eminently ufeful to 
•thc^^^^fl^, that even univerfal Benevolence 
does determine us with fpeciai Care and 
AffedioQ to ftudy their Interefts. Thus «»A 
verfal Benevolence would incline us to a more 
ftrong Concern for the Interefts of great and 
generous Cbara&ers in a high Station, or 



^ Af EJp^ pn Pajfionsy Seft. 2. Art, 3, And lUufln^ 
$mm, Seft. 6. Arc, 4. 
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Scfk. 3. make us more earneftly ftudy the Interefts of 
' ""^ ^ any generous Society ^ whofc whole Conftitu- 
tion was contrived to promote univerfal Good. 
Thus a good Fancy m ArchiteSlure^ would 
lead a Man, who was not able to bear the 
Expcnce of a compleatly regular Building, 
to choofe fuch a Degree of Ornament as he 
could keep uniformly thro' the JVhole^ and 
not move him to make a vain unfinifh'd At- 
tempt in one Part^ of what he forefaw he 
could not fucceed in as to the Whole. And 
the moft perfeA Rules of ArchiteSiure con- 
demn an exceflive Profufion of Ornament on 
me Part^ above the Proportion of the Wholti 
unkfs that Part be fome enndnent Place of 
x\cit Edifice y fuch as tht chief Fronts or pulh- 
lick Entrance 3 the adorning of which, would 
beautify the Whole more than an equal Ex-* 
pence of Orijament on any other Part^ 

This Conftitution of our Senje^ whereby 
the moral Beauty of Aftions, or Difpofitbns, 
increafes according to the Number of Per- 
fons to whom the good Efic<3:s of them ex- 
tend 5 whence alfo Actions which flow from 
the nearer Attachments oi Nature^ fuch as 
that between the Sexes^ and the Love of our 
Offsprings do not appear y& virtuous as Acti- 
ons of equal Moment of Good towards Perfons 
lefs attached to us j has been chofen by the 
AuTH OR OF Nature for this goodRea- 
fon, *' That the more limited InftinSs tend to 
** produce a fmallcr moment of Good, be^ 

** cauie 
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^ caufe confined to fmall numbers. Where- Sed:. 3, 

« as the more extenjhe calm InJlinSi of Good- "^^r^r^ 

<« will, attended with Power, would have 

<^ no bounds in its good EfFeds, and would 

" never lead into any Evil, as the particular 

<^ Paffiops may : and hence it is made more 

^* lovely to our Senjiy that we might be 

" induced to cultivate and ftrengthen it; 

" and make it check even ^/W P^<9;^i, when 

•' they are oppofite to a greater Good" 

From this primary Idea of moral Good ^o^^^^^f- 
in Aftions, arifes the Idea of Good in thofe^f j^^^ 
Difpoiitions, whether natural or acquir'dyUtys. 
which enable us to do good to others ; or 
which are prefum'd to be defign'd, and ac- 
quired or cultivated for that purpoie. And 
hence thofe Abilitys, while nothing appears 
contrary to our Prefumption, may increafe 
our Approbation of the Poffeflbr of them ; 
but wnen they are imagined to be intended 
for publick Mifchiefy they make us hate him 
the more : Such are a penetrating Judgment ^ 
a tenacious Memory ^ a quick Invention ; Pati-- 
ence of Labour ^ Pain^ Hunger^ Watching ; 
a Contempt of Wealthy Rumour^ Death. 
Theie may be rather call'd natural Abiliiys^ 
than moral ^alitys. Now, a Veneration 
for thefe Qualitys, any farther than they 
are employed for the publick Goody is foolifh, 
and flows from our moral Senfe, grounded 
upon a fal& Opinion j for if we plainly fee 

them 
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Sc6t. 3. them maliciwjly employed) they make die 
Agent more deteftable. 



Wow v)e XL To find a univerfal Canon to coo^te 
J^Tm^^. the Morality of any Adicms, with all their 
li/jr <»/^r- Circumftances, when ^^ judge dfthe Afti^ 

^%cnfc ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ felvcs, ot by others^ we 
0fthim. muft obferve the following Pripofitionsy or 
Axioms. 

1. T H E moral Importance of any Agents 
or the ^antity of publick Good produc'd 
by him, is in a compound Ratio of his J^f- 
volence and Ability s: or (by fubftituting 
the initial Letters for the Words, as Mj« 
Moment of GW, and i^ssMoment of £>z;//) 
M=BxA. / 

2. I N like manner, the Moment of primate 
Goody or Interefi produc'd by any Perfon to 
himfelf, is in a compound Ratio of his S^/f- 
Love and Ability s : or (fuhftitutmg the ini- 
tial Letters) I=:SxA. 

3. When, in comparing the Virtue oi 
two Agents, the Abilitys are equal ; the Mo- 
ment of publick Good produc'd by them in 
like Circumftances, is as the Benevolence : of 
M=Bxi. 

4. When Benevolence in two Agents is 
equal, and other Circumftances alike ; the 
Moment of publick Good is as the Abilitys : or 
M=Axi. 5. Th8 
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Sea. 3. 

5, T H « Virtue then of Jgents^ or their t/VV> 
Benmolencej is always direSly as the Moment 

o£ Good ^rod\xc*d in like Circmnftances^ and 
imerjly as their Abilitys : or B=^. 

6. But as the natural Coniequences of 
our Adiions are various^ fbme good to our 
fclves, and evil to thePublick; and others 
evil to our felves, and good to the Publick j 
or either ufeful both to our fdves and others, 
or pernicious to both ; the entire Spring of 
good Anions is not alwap Benevolence alone ; 
or of Evil, Malice aJone; (nay, fedate Malice 
is rardy found) but in moft Anions we muil: 
look upon Self-Love as another Force, fome- 
times confpiring widi Benevolence ^ and aflifting 
it, when we are excited by Views of private 
Interejlj as well as publick Good, and fome- 
times oppofing Benevolence^ when the good 
A£tion is any way difficult or painful in the 
Performance, or detrimental in its Confe- 
que nces to the Jgent. In the former Cafe, 

M=sB+SxAs«BA+SA} and therefore BA= 

M— I 
M^SAssM-J, and B=— - — • In the latter 

Cafe,M«Bl5xA=BA-SA} therefore BA= 
M+SA=bM+I, and B=-^- 



These 
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These felfijh Matrues (hall be ♦here- 
after more folly explained ; here we may iii 
general denote them by the Word Interejl : 
which when it concurs with Benevolence^ in 
any Adion capable of Increafe, or Diminu- 
tion, muft produce a greater Quantity of 
GooJy than Benevolence alone, in die fame 
Abilitys ; and therefore when the Moment of 
Goody in an A6lion partly intended ,for the 
Good of tht Agent y is but eaual totheikft- 
ment of Good in the Adion of another Agents 
influenced only by Benevolence^ the &rmer is 
lefs virtuous ; and in this Cafe tl^ Interefi 
muft be de&ufted to find the trae Effect of 
the Benevolence^ or Virtue. In the fame 
manner, when Interejl is oppofite to Bene^ 
volence^ and yet is iurmounted by it \ this 
Intereji muft be added to the Moment^ to in- 
creafe the Virtue of the Action, or the 
Strength of the Benevolence: Or thus, in 

M— I 

advantageous Virtue y B=— r— • And in la-- 

A, • 

horiousy painful^ dangerous or expenfive Vir^ 

tue^ B=— T--* By Interejl ^ in this laft Cafe, 

is underftood all the Advantage which the 
Agent might have obtained by omitting the 
A6tion, which is a negative Motive to it ; 

and this, when fubtralfted, becomes poji^ 
tive. 

* Vide $961. V. 

BlfT 
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But here wc muft obfervc, that no Ad-- 



Intention 



vantagCy not intended^ althocafually, or na-^^^ y^^. 
rurally redounding t6 uS firoto the Atfti6n,}%^/, 4/f(» 
does at all afFe^ its Morality to make it lefs^^"'- 
amiable : nor does any Dijiculty or Evil un- 
forefeen, or not refolved upon^ make a kind 
Adtion more virtuous -, fince in fuch Cafes 
Self-LffOf neither affifls nor oppofes Benevo^ 
lence. Nay, Self-Intereji then only dimi- 
nifhes the Benevdence^ when without thi9 
View of IntereJl the Adtion would not have 
been undertaken, or {o much Good would 
not have been produced by the ^ent 5 and it 
extenuates the Vice of an evil Adlion, only 
when without this IntereJl the Aftiort would 
not haye been done by the ^ff^^ or fo much 
Evil have been produced fey him. 

The fixth Axiom only explains the ex- 
ternal Marks by which Men muft judge, 
who do npt fee into each others Hearts j for 
it may rea.lly happen in Many Cafes, that 
Men may have Bene^olence^^cv^vit to fur- 
mount any Difficulty, and yet they may riieet 
with none at all : Apd in that Cafe, it is cer- 
tain there is as much ^Virtue in the Agenf^ 
tho he does not give fuch Proof of it to his 
Fellow-Creatures, asi^ he had furmounted 
Difficulty^ in' his kind Aftions, And this too 
muft be the Cafe with die Deity, to 
whom nothuig is difficult. 

• « 

Since 
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VOO' Since then Benevolence^ mr Virtue in 

"^•^ ' . M M+I ^ 

2xiy Jgentj isas^> or as — =-^ and no 

Being con z&zhovc his natural j^ilify^ that 
muft be the Pcrfeftion of Virtue where 
M=iA, or when the Being ads to the utmoft 
of his Power for xSmq publick Good i and 
hence the Ferfeftion of Virtue in this Cafe, 

or -^9 is as Unity. And this may fliew us 

the only Foundation for the boafting of the 
Stoicks^ " That a Creature fuppos'd Inno- 
** cent, by puriuing Virtue with nis utmoft 
** Power, may in Virtue equal the GodsJ* 
For in their Qife, if [A] or the Jbiliff be 
Infinite^ unlefi [M] or the Good to be pro- 
duced in the whole, be fo too, the Virtue is 
not abfolutely perfeSl j and the ^otient can 
never furmount u/riVy. 

Hfd XIL The fame Axioms may be applyd 

fmptiS^ to compute the moral Evil in Atftions ; that 

€mtH$i . .^^ calling the Dif^ofition which leads us to 

£w7. Hatred^ tho it is oftner only Sejf-Ijme^ 

with Inadvertence to its Confequences : then, 

ijl. The Moment of Evil produc'd by 
any ^enty is as the Produ^ of his Hatred 
into his Ability^ or iu^ssHxA. And, 

2dly. In equalJUnlitys^ MsJIxi. 

2 ^dfy. 
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^dfy. Whek Hatred is equal; /*==5Axi ji/VV» 
And, 

/^bfyy The Degree of moral Evil^ or 
Vtcf^ which is equdi to the Hatred or iVi^- 
/^i^ of publick Goodf is thus expreia'd, 

^/A^» The Motives of Intereji may co- 
operate with Hatred^ or oppoie it the fame 
way as with Benevohtce } and then accord* 
ing as Self-Intereji may pardy eiccite to the 
fi£6on^ and fo diminifh the Evih ordii^ 
fuade from i^ and fo increa& it, the Malice 

which iiinnoimts it, or H=r-=-j in 
manner as in the Cafe of moral Good* 

But we muft obferve, that not only InfUh^^»^i^»3 
cence is expefted from all Mortals, but they ^''^'^^^^• 
are prefum^d from their Nature^ in fome 
meamre inclined to publick Goodi fo that a 
bare Abfence of this Delire is enough to 
make an jl^ent be reputed Evil: Nor is a 
dired Intention oifmbiick Evil neccSkry to 
make an Action m/, it is enough that it 
flows from Self-Lavey with a plain NegkiS; 
of the Good of others, or an Inieniibility 
of their Mifery, which we either aihdaUy 
fbrefee, or have a probable Prefumption o£ 

It 
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I T IS true indeed, that that publick Evil 
which I neither certainly forefec, nor havd 
actual Prefumptions of, as the Confequence 
of my AAion, does not make my prejent 
A£{ion'<!^r]m\Ti2\ or Odious; even altha I 
might have forefeen this Evil by a ieridus 
Examination of my own Adtions; becaufe 
fiich A£tions do not, at prefent, evidence 
either Malice^ or want of Benevolence. But 
then it is alfo certain, that my prior Negli^ 
gencey in not examining the Tendency of my * 
Addons, is a plain Evidence of the Want of 
that Dqgree of good Afiedions which is ne- 
cefiary to a virmous Charader; and confe-* 
quently the Guilt properly lies in this Ne^ 
teSty rather than in an ASlion which reaUy 
flows from a good Intention. Human Laws 
however, which cannot examine the /;!7/^;!^. 
tionsy or fecret Knowledge of the Agent^ 
mnft judge in grofs of the Adion itfelf; 
prefuppofing all that Knowledge as a&u-* 
aUy attained which we are obUg'd to at-' 
tain* 

I N like manner, no good Effed, which I 
did not adually forefee and intend, makes 
my Action morally Goodi however Human 
Laws or Governors^ who cannot fearch into 
Mens Intentions^ or know their fecret De^ 
fignsy juftly reward Anions which tend to 
the publick Good, altho the Agent was 
cngag'd to thofe Adtions only hyfelfijh Views ; 

and 
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and confequently had no virtuous Difpofition Seft. 3 
influencing him to them. L/VNJ 

The difference in degree of Guilt between 
Crimes of Ignorance^ when the Ignorance is 
VincibUy and Faulty ^ as to the natural Ten- 
dency of the Aftion ; and Crimes of Malice^ 
or dire& evil Intention 5 confifts in this, that 
the former, by a prior NegleSt^ argues a 
want of the tlue degree of Benevolence^ bv 
right Affection 'y the latter, evidences diredl 
evil AjfeSli'onSy which are vaftly more odi- 
ous, 

Xlli. tviOU Axiom thd t,th, we mayjjr^'(f 
form almoft a demonftrative Conclufion,yj!^ /,,, 
" that we have a ^enfe oiGbodnefs and mo^tmfi, 
" ral Beauty in Adions, diftind from Ad^ 
" vantage 'y' for had we no other Foun- 
dation of Approbation of AdionSj but 
the Advantage which might arife to us 
froni thferti, if they were done toward 
our felves, vt^ (hould inake no Account 
of the Abilitys of the Agents but would 
barely efteem them according to their 
Moment. The Abilitys come in only to 
fliew the Degree of Benevolence ^ which 
fuppofes Benevolence neceifarily amiabk* 
Who was ever the better pleased with a 
barren rocky Farm^ or an inconvenient Houje^ 
by being told that the poor Farm gave as 
great Increafe as it could; or that the 
Houfe accommodated its Pofleflbr as well 

O as 
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Scft. 3 . as it could ? And yet in our Sentiments 
^-'^V^^ of Adlions, whofe Moment is very incon- 
fiderable, it fhall wonderfully increafe the 
Beauty to alledge, " That it was all the 
" poor Agent could do for the Publick^ or 
« his Friendr 

j;*^% XIV. The moral Beauty of CharaSiers 
rapier's, arifes from their Adiions, or fincere Inten- 
tions of the publick Goody according to thdlr 
Power. We form our Judgment of them 
according to what appears to be their fix^d 
Dijpojitiony and not according to any j&^r- 
tkular Sallys of unkind Fajfions\ altho thefe 
abate the Beauty of good CharaSters^ as the 
Motions of the kind Affections diminifh the 
Deformity of the bad ones. What then pro- 
perly conftitutes a virtuous CharaSler^ is 
not fome few accidental Motions of Com-- 
pajjiony natural AffeSHon^ or Gratitude 3 but 
fuch 2ifixd Humanity y or Dejire of the pub-- 
lick Good of all, to whom our Influence can 
extend, as uniformly excites us to all AiSts 
of Beneficence^ according to our utmoft Pru- 
dence and Knowledge of the Interefts of 
others : and 2ifirong Benevolence will not fail 
to make us careful of informing our felves 
right, concerning the trueft Methods of ferv- 
ing the Interefts of Mankind. Every Motion 
indeed of the kind AffeSiions appears in fome 
degree amiable ^y but we denominate the 
Character from xht prevailing Principle. 

I XV. I 
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XV. I K N o w not for what Reafon fome l/^W 
will not allow that to be Virtue, which i^jj'f,^, 
flows from InJiinSlSy or Paffions-y but howy>r%<»/ 
do they help therafelves ? lliey fay, « Vir^yirtue. 
" ///^ arifes from Reajony What is Reafon 
but /Zj/z/ Sagacity tve have in projecuting any 
End? The ultimate End proposed by the 
common ^Moralijis is the Happinefs of the 
jigent himfelf, and this certainly he is de- ^ 
termin'd to purfue from InfiinSl. Now 
may not another InJiinB toward the Publick^ 
or the Good of others, be as proper a Prin- 
ciple oi Virtue, as the InJiinSl towsivd private 
Happinefs ? And is there not the fame Occa- 
fion for the Exercife of our Reafon in purfu-* 
ing the former, as the latter f This is cer- 
tain, that whereas we behold thcfelfjh A6ti-- 
ons of others, with Indifference at beft, we 
fee fomething amiable in every Action which 
flows from kind AffeBiqns or Pajjions toward 
others ; if they be conducted by Prudence, 
fo as any way to attain their End* Our paf 
fonate Actions, as we fliew'd * above, are 
not .always Self-intere/led-, fince our Inten- 
tion is not to free our felves from the Unea- 
fnefs, of the Paflion, but to alter the State of 
the pbjefl:. x 

If it.be faid, " That Adions from /;/- 
** JiinSt, are not the Eflfeft of Prudence and 
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Scdt 3. " Choice :" This Objcaion holds full as 
^^^V'^^ftrongly againft the Adions which flow from 
Self-Love ; fince the ufe of our Rcafon is as 
rcquifitc, to find the proper Means of pro- 
moting publick Goody as private Good. And 
as it mufl: be an InftinSi^ or a Determination 
previous to Reafon^ which makes us purluc 
private Good^ as well as publick Good^ as our 
End; there is the fame occafion for Pru- 
dence and Choice^ in the Eledion of proper 
Means for promoting of either. I lee no 
harm in fuppofing, " that Men are natural^ 
" ly difpos'd to VirtuCy and not left merefy 
** tndifferenty until fome profped of Intercft 
" allures them to it." Surely, the Suppo- 
fition of a benevolent univerfal InJiinB^ would 
recommend human Naturey and its Au- 
thor, more to the Love of a good Man^ 
and leave room enough for the Exercife of 
our Reafony in contriving and fettling RtghtSy 
LawSy Conjlitutions i in inventing ArtSy and 
praSlifing them .fo as to gratify, in the moft 
effedlual manner, that generous Inclination. 
And if we muft bring in Self-Love to make 
Virtue rational a little Reflexion will dif- 
cover, as fliall appear hereafter, that this 
Benevolence is our greateji Happinefs ; and 
thence we mav refolve to cultivate, as much 
as poflible, this Jweet Dijhoftiony and to 
defpife every oppofite Interejl. Not that wc 
can be truly Virtuous^ if we intend only to 
obtain the Pleafurc which arifes ff om Benefit 

cenccj 
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cenc^y without the Love oi others : Nay, thisSedt. 
very Pleafure is founded on our being confci- 
ous of difinterefted hove to others^ as the 
Spring of our Adions. But Self-Intereji 
may be our Motive in ftudying to raife thefe 
kind Affedions, and to continue in this tf- 
greecible State ; tho it cannot be the fole^ or 
principal Motive of any Aftion, which to our 
moral Senfe appears Virtuous. 

The applying a mathematical Calculation ^^roifm, 
to moral SubjeSts^ will appear perhaps at firft^^'? ^^^^^* 
extravagant and wild*, but fome Corollary s, ** 
which are eafily and certainly deduced be-» 
low *, may fliew the Conveniency of this 
Attempt, if it could be farther purfu'd. At 
prefent, we fliall only draw this one, which 
teems the moft joytul imaginable, even to 
the Ipweft rank of Mankind, viz. " That 
" lip (external Circumftances of Fortune, no 
" involuntary Difadvantages, can exclude 
^^ any Mortal from the mojl heroick Virtue^ 
For how fmall foever the Moment ofpublick 
Good be, which any one can accompliih, yet 
if his Ability s are proportionably unall, the 
^otienty which expreffes the Degree of Fir^ 
tue, may \>t as great as any whatfoever. 
Thus, not only the Prince^ the Statefman^ 
|:he General^ are capable oi true Heroifm^ tho 
thefe are the chief Charaders, whofe Fame 
is di|fus'd thro' various Nations and Ages : 

* See SiSl. viL Jrt. ip $• 

O 3 but 
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Scftj. but when we find in an bone/l trader ^ the 
^kind Friend^ the faithful prudent Advifer^ 
the charitable and hofpitable Neighbour, the 
tender Husband and affeStionate Parent, the 
fedate yet chearful Companion, the generous 
AJfiftant of Merit, the cautious Allayer of 
Contention and Debate, the Promoter of Lw^ 
and ^W Underjianding among Acquain- 
tances; if we confider, that thefe were /z// 
the ^6)0^ O^^i which his Station in the 
World gave him an Opportunity of pcrform-r 
ijig to Mankind, we piuft judge this Cba-^ 
raSier really as amiable^ as thofe, whofe ex- 
ternal Splendor dazzles an injudicious Worl4 
into an Opinion, " that tney ^re the only 
** Heroes in Virtue'' 



SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

All Mankind agree, in this general 
Foundation of their Approhation 
of moral Adions. The Grounds 
of the different Opinions about 
Morals. 

■^ O fhew how far Mankind agree in 3*« Moral 
that which we have made the ^^i-^^r^i^^ 

Foundation of this moral Senfe^ viz. 
Benevolence, we have obferv'd al- 
ready *, that when we are ask'd the Rcalbn 
of our Approbation of any Adtion, we per- 
petually alledge its Ufefulnefs to the PubJick^ 
and not to the ASlor himfelf. If we are vin- 
dicating a cenfur'd Adion, and maintaining 
it lawful, we always make this one Article 
of our Defence, " That it injur'd no body, 
" or did more Good than Harm'' On the 
other hand, when we blame any piece of 
Conduft, we fhew it to be prejudicial to 
others, befides the AStor 5 or to evidence at 
leaft a Negle5i of their Interefl, when it was 
in our power to ferve them 5 or when Gra^ 
titude^ natural AffeSlion^ or fome other ^//^ 

^ See above, ftSU iii. Art. 3. JP4r. j, 

O 4 interejied 
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Sed. 4. interejled T^ye fliould have raised in us a Study 
>r>/-w/ of their Interell. If we fometimes blame 
foolifh Condud^ in others, Without any re- 
fledtion upon its Tendency to fublick Bvily it 
is ftill occafion'd by our Beneiyolence^ which 
makes us concerned for the Evils befalling 
the Agent^ whom we muft always look up- 
on as a part qf the Syjiem. We all know 
how great an Extenuation of Crimes it is, 
to alledge, " That the poor Man does harm 
** to no body but himfelf j" and how often 
this turns Hatred into Pity. And yet if we 
examine the Matter well, we ihall find, that 
the greateft part of the Adlions which are 
immediately prejudicial to our felves, and are 
often look'd upon as innocent toward others, 
do really tend to the publick Detriment ^ by 
making us incapable of performing the good 
Offices we could otherwife have done, and 
perhaps would have been inclined to do. 
This is the Cafe of Intemperance and extra-- 
vagant Luxury. 

Mtmv§- n. A N D farther, we may obferve, that 
M^ ^m$d ^^ A(ftion of any other Perfon was ever ap- 
ifjffro- proy'd by us, but upon fome Apprehenfion, 
latim. well or ill grounded, of fome really good mo- 
raf^altty. If we obferve the Sentiments 
of Men concerning A(Jlions, we fhall find, 
that it is always fome really amiable and bene^ 
volent Appearance which engages their Ap- 
probation. We may perhaps commit Mi- 
ftakes, in judging that Adions tend to the 

publick 
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publick Good, which do not 5 or be fo ftu- Sed:. 4. 
pidly inadvertent, that while our Attention '•^V^ 
IS fix'd on fome partial good EffeStsy we may 
quite over-look many evil Conjequences which 
counter-balance the Cood. Our Reafon may 
be very deficient in its Office, by giving us 
partial Reprefentations of the Tendency of 
Adions 5 but it is ftill fome apparent Species 
of Benevolence which copimands our Appro- 
bation, And this Senfe^ like our other 
Senfes, tho counter-afied from Motives of 
external Advantage^ which are ftronger 
than it, ceafes not to operate, but has 
ftrength enough to make us uneaf^ and dif- 
fatidfdvfixh our felvesj even as tne Senfeoi 
^ajting makes us loath, and diflike the nau- 
feous Potion which we may force our felves, 
from Intereft, to fwallow. 

I T is therefore to no purpofe to alledge Talfe Af 
here, " That many AcSions are really done,^''^**^'^- 
" and approved, which tend to the univerfal 
'* Detriment:' For the &me v^y, Adlions are 
often pef form'd, and in the mean time ap- 
proved, which tend to the Hurt of the ASion 
But as we do not from the latter ^ infer the 
ASlor to be void of Self-Love^ or a Senfe of 
Inter ejl j no more fhould we infer from the 
former y that fuch Men arc void of a Senfe of 
Morals^ or a defire of publick Good. The 
matter is plainly this. Men are often miA 
taken in the Tendency of Adions cither to 
publick J or private Good: Nay, fometimes 

violent 
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Scdt. 4. "Diolent Pajjionsy while they laft, will make 
t/YNJ them approve very bad Adtions in a moral 
Senjiy and conceive very pernicious ones to 
the Jgent^ to be advantageous : But this 
proves only, " That fometinaes there may 
" be fome more violent Motive to A<9i- 
" on, than a Senfe of ;wwr^/ GW; or that 
" Men, by Paffion, may becocne blinxj evea 
" to their own Interejiy 

B u T to prove that Men are void of a 
moral Senfe^ we fhould find fome Inftances 
of cruel^ malicious AStionSy done, without 
any Motive of Inter eji^ real or apparent*, .and 
approved without any opinion of "Tendejicy to 
publick Goody or Flowing from Good-^wiH: 
We muft find a Country where Murder in 
cold blood, TortureSy and every thing malici" 
ouSy without any Advantagey is, if not ap^ 
prov^dy at leaft looked upon with indifference, 
and raifes no Averjim toward the A(3:ors in 
the unconcerned Speftators: We muft find 
Men with whom the TtreacberouSy Ungrate-^ 
fuly Cruely are in the fame account with the 
GenerouSy Friendly y Faithfuly and Humane i 
and who approve the lattery no more than 
xhtformery in all Cafes where they are not 
afFeded by the Influence of thefe Difpofiti- 
ons, or when the natural Good or JSW/befals 
other Perfons. And it may be queftion'4, 
whether the Univerfey tho large enough, 
and ftor'd with no inconfiderable variety of 
Characters, will yield us any Inftance, not 

only 
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only of a Nation^ but even of a Club^ or a Sc6t, 4* 
Jingle Per/on^ who ^;(rill think all Anions in- ^^^^^ 
different^ but thofe which regard his own 
Concerns. 

III. From what has been faid, we may 'Diverfity 
eafily account for the vaji Diverfity of morar^^"^^' 
Principles^ in various Nations^ and Ages ^ counted 
and the Grounds of this Diverjity are princi-/^''- 
pally thefe : 

ift. Different Opinions of Hatpi-^!^"^^' 
nefSj ox natural Good^ and of the nioft eitec*^)^^^,^y^ 
tual Means to advance it. Thus in oneHappi- 
Country, where there prevails a courageous ^^^^* 
Difpojition^ where Liberty is counted a great 
Goody and War an inconfiderable Evtly all 
Infurrediions in Defence of Privileges, will 
have the Appearance of moral Good to our 
Senjiy becaufe of their appearing benevolent ; 
ana yet the Jame Senfe of moral Good in Be-- 
nevolencey fliall in another Country, where 
the Spirits of Men arc more abjeSi and timo- 
rousy where Civil War appears the greatefi 
natural Evily and Liberty no great Purcba/e, 
make the fame Adions appear odious. So 
in Sparta, where, thro* Contempt of 
Wealth, the Security of Pofleffions was not 
much regarded, but the thing chiefly defir'd, 
as naturally good to dlie StatCy was to abound 
in a bardy Jhifting Twtb ; ^befty if dexte* 
roufly peiform'd, was fo little odious, that 
it receiv'd the Countenance of a Law to give 
It Impunity. But 
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b/VNJ B u T in thefe, and all other Inftances of 
the like nature, the Approbation is founded 
on Benevolence^ becaufe of fome real, or ap- 
parent Tendency to the publick Good. For 
we arc not to imagine, that this Senfe fhould 
give us, without Obfervation, Ideas of comr 
plex Adions, or of their natural Tendencys 
to Good or Evil : it only determines us to 
approve Benevolence^ whenever it appears in 
any Aftion, and to hate the contrary. So 
our Sen/if oi Beauty does not, without Re- 
flexion, Inftrudtion, or Obfervation, give us 
Ideas of the regular Solids^ I'emples^ Cirques^ 
and Theatres ; but determines us to approve 
and delight in Uniformity amidji Variety^ 
wherever we obferve it. Let us read the 
Preambles of any Laws we count unjuft, or 
the Vindications of any difputed Prafliice by 
the Mor^lijls, and we fliall find no doubt, 
that Men are often miftaken in computing 
the Excefs of the natural Good or evil Confe- 
quences of certain Actions; but the Ground 
on which any Adion is approv'd, is ftill 
fome Tendency to the greater natural Good 
of others, apprehended by thofc who ap- 
prove it. 

Tr^iiUrs T H E fame Reafon may remove alfo the 

riZl'-^Objeaions agamft the Uniwr/alitv of this 

oifioms. Senfe^ from fome Storys of Travellers, con- 

ceming^r/j/sr^^ Cruelty s pracftis'd toward the 

^gedy or Cbtldren^ in certain Cquntrys* If 

iuch 
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fuch Adions be done in fudden angry Paffi- Sefl:. 4» 
ons, they only prove, that other Motives, 
or Springs of Adion, may overpower Bene^ 
volence in its Jironge/l I'ies : and if they really 
be univerfally allow'd, looked upon as inno^ 
cent, and vindicated; it is certainly under 
fonnie Appearance of Benevolence ; fuch as to 
fecure them from Infults of Enemys, to a- 
void the Infirmitys of Age, which perhaps 
appear greater Evils than Death, or to free 
the vigorous and ufeful Citizens from the 
Charge of maintaining them, or the Trou- 
bles of Attendance upon them. A love of 
Pleafure and Eafe, may, in the immediate 
Agents, be ftronger in fome Inflances, 
than Gratitude toward Parents, or natural 
AffeSiion to Children. But that fuch Nati- 
ons are continued, notwithftanding all the 
Toil in educating their Young, is ftill a fufE- 
cient Proof oi natural j^eSlion : For I hnfy 
we are not to imagine any nice Laws in fucn 
Places, compelling Parents to a proper Edu- 
cation of fome certain number of their OfF- 
fpring. We know very well that an Ap- 
pearance oi publick Good^ was the Ground 
of Laws, equally barbarous, enaded by L y- 
cuRGUS and Solon, of killing the de- 
formed, or weak, to prevent a burdenfome 
Croud of ufelefs Gitizens. 

A LATE ingenious Author * has juftly 
obferv*d the Abfurdity of the monjlrous Tajie^ 
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Se<^. 4. which has poflefs'd both the Rea4^rs and 
' tVriters of travels. They are fparing e- 
nough in Accounts of the natural Affe&iof^j 
the Famlysy Ajfociations^ Friend/hips^ Clans, 
of the Indians ; and as trai^ently do they 
mention their Abhorrence of Treachery a- 
mong th^mfelves ; their Prmenefs to mutu^ 
Aid, and to the Defence of their feveral 
States 3 their Contempt of Death in defence 
of their Country, or upon points of Honour. 

" Thefe are but common Storys. No need 

** to travel to the Indies for what we fee 10 
" Europe every Day." The Entertainment 
therefore in theie ingenious Studys confifls 
chiefly in exciting Horror ^ and making Men 
Stare. The ordinary Employment of the 
Bulk of the Indians in fupport of their Wives 
and Offspring, or Relations, has nothing of 
the Prodigious. But a Human SacriJicCy a 
Feaft upon Enemys Carcafes, can raife an 
Horror and Admiration of the wondrousi 
Barbarity of Indians j in Nations no ftran- 
gers to the Ma [[acre at Parisy the Irijh Re-- 
belliony or the Journals of the Inquijition* 
Thefe they behold with religious VeneraticMi > 
but the Indian Sacri^eSy flowing from.a like 
Perverfion of Humanity by Superjiitiony raife 
the highefl: Abhorrence and Amazement. 
What is moft furprizing in thele Studys, is 
the wondrous Credulity of fome Gentlemeny 
of great Pretenlions in other matters to Cau- 
tion of Aflent, for thefe marvellous Memoirs 
of Monks, Friars, Sea-Captains, Pirates ; 

and 
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and for the mjiorys^ Jhnahy Cbronologys, rc-Sc€t. 4, 
cciv'd by Oral Tradition, or Hicrogly- ^'W^ 
phicksi 

MeK hzvt Reafcn 'given them, to judge r^r^ •/ 
of the Tendcncys of their Adlions, that^^^^'^ 
they may not ftupidly follow the firft Ap- 
pearance oipublick Good s but it is ftill fomc 
Appearance of Good which they purfue. 
•And it is ftrange, that Reafon is univerfally 
allow'd to Men, notwithftanding all the ftu- 
pid ridiculous Opinions receiv'd in many 
Places ; and yet abfurd Praftices, founded 
upon thofe very Opinions^ fliall feem an Ar- 
gument againft any moral Senfe ; altho the 
bad Condu6t is not owing to any Irregularity 
in the moral Senfe^ but to a wrong Judg-- 
ment or Opinion. If putting the Aged to 
deatb^ with all its Confcquences, really tends 
to the pubtick Goody and the lejfer Mifery of 
the Agedy it is no doubt jujlijiaole ; nay, per- 
haps the Aged choofe it, in hopes of a fu-- 
ture State. If a deform' d or 'weak Race^ 
could never, hy Ingenuity and Art, make 
themfelves ufeful to Mankind, but (hould 
grow an abfolutely unfupportable Burden, fo 
as to involve a wnole State in Mifery, it is 
juji to put them to death. This all allow 
to htjujiy in the Cafe of an over-loaded Boat 
in a Storm. And as for killing of their Chil- 
dren, when Parents are fufficiently ftock'd, 
it is perhaps praftis'd, and allow'd from 
Self-love 5 but I can fcarce think it paflcs for 
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Sea. 4.a good Aiaion any where. IffFbadj or Stone, 
U^VNJor Metal be Deities^' have Government^ 
and Power, and have been the Authors of 
Benefits to us ; it is moratty amiable to praift 
and worfliip diem. Or if the true Deity 
be pleas'd with Worfhip before Statues, or 
any other Symbol of fome more immediate 
Frefence^ or Influence 5 Image^orjhip is wV- 
tuQUs. If i6^ (teli^hts in Sacrifices, Penances^ 
Ceremony Sy Cringings ; they are all laudable. 
Our SeHfe of f^rtue^ generally leads us ex- 
actly enough according to our Opinions; 
and therefore the abfurd Pradices which pre- 
vail in the World, are much better Areu* 
ments that Men have no Req/bn, than mat 
they have no moral Ser^fe of Beauty in Ac* 
tions. 

s^iim IV- T H E next Ground of Diverjty in 
/«w/ ^Ae Sentiments, is the Diverfity of Syfiems, to 
mmrnl which Men, from fooliflx Opinions, confine' 
Unfe. ^j^^jj. benevolence. We injdmated above *^ 

that it is regular and beautiful to have Jlrmr 
ger Benevolence^ toward the morally gooaPsiri$ 
of Mankind, who are ufeful to the PPho/e^ 
than toward the ufelefs or pernicious. Now 
if Men recq^jre a low^ or bafe Opinion of arty 
Bodyy or SeSl of Men ; if diey imagine them 
bent upon the Deftrudion of the more valu- 
able Parts, or but ufele/s Burdens of the 
Earth; Benevolence itfelf will lead them to 



See S#^. lii. Art. io« Par. I. 
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neglefl: the Interefts of fuch, and to fupprefs Sefl:. 4J 
them. This is the Reafon, why, among' ' 

iSTations who haye high Notions of Virtue^ 
every Action toward an Enemy may pafs for 
jufti why Romans, and Greeks, could 
approve of making thofe they called Barber 
rtanSy Slaves^ 

A L A T E ingenious Author * juftly ob-^f^'/^ 
ferves, " That the various SeSfs^ -P^^<y^> ^rwi^! 
" FaSiions^ Cabals of Mankind in larger 
** Societys, are all influenced by a pubJick 
" Spirit : That fome generous Notions of 
^* publick Goody fome ftrong friendly Dilpo- 
^' iitions, raife them at firfl, and excite Men 
" of the fame FaSiion or Cabal to the moft 
^^ diflnterefted mutual Succour and Aid: 
^^ That all the Contentions of the different 
^* Faftions, and even the fierceft Wars againfl 
^^ each other, are influenced by a fociable 
" publick Spirit in a limited S)nftem/' But 
certain it is^ that Men are little oblig^ to 
thofe, who often artfully raife androment 
this Party Spirit ; or cantonize them into fe- 
veral Seds for the Defenfe of very trifling 
Caufes. Aflbciations for innocent Commerce^ 
or Manufa^res 5 Cabals for Dd|snfe of L/- 
berty aeainft a Tyrant 5 or even lower Clubs 
for Pleafantry^ or Improvement by Conver- 
fation, are very amiable and good; But 

* lA. Shaftetbiiry*s Eflajr on Wit and Humour, Part iil. 
S^H. ii. Vol. 1. p. no. 

P when 
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Scft. 4. when Mens heads are filled with fome tri- 
fling Opinions ; when defigning Men raifc 
in their Minds fome unaccountable Notion 
of Sanctity y and Religion^ in Tenets or Prac- 
tices, which neither increafe our Love to 
God, or our own Species ; when the icveral 
Fadtions are taught to look upon each odicr 
as Odious^ Contemptible^ Profane^ becauie of 
their different Tenets, or Opinions; even 
when thefe Tenets, whether true or falfe, arc 
perhaps perfedtly ufelefs to the publick Good 3 
when the keeneft Paffions arc raised about 
fuch Trifles, and Men begin to hate each 
other for what, of it felf, has no Evil in it ; 
and to love the Zealots of their own Scd for 
what is no way valuable; nay, even for 
their Fury, Rage, and Malice againfl oppofite 
Sedls ; (which is what all Palrtys commonly 
call Zeal) 'tis then no wonder if our moral 
Senfe be much impaired, and our natural 
Notions of Good and Evil almoft loft ; when 
our Admiration^ and Love^ or Contempt^ and 
Hatred^ are thus perverted from their natu- 
ral Objedts. 

I F any Mortals are fo happy as never to 
have heard of the Party^-Tenets of moft of 
our Sedts ; or if they have heard of them, 
have either never efpous'd any Sed:, or all 
equally 5 they bid faireft for a truly natural 
VLTiAgood Dilpofition, becauie their Tempers 
have never been foured about vain Trifles ; 
nor have they contracted any Sullennejs^ or 

Rancour 
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Rancour againft amr Part of their ovm Kin(LBt&. 4: 
If any Opnims fleferve to be contended for, 
they are thofe which give us fovely Ideas of 
the Deity, zri^ 01 ckxx Fdkw^reafures : 
If any Opinions deferve Oppofition, they are 
fuch as raife Scruples in our Minds about the 
Goodnefs of Prov iden ce, or reprefent 
our Fellow-Creatures as bafe znAfeljifh^ by 
inftilling into us fome ill-natur'd, cunning, 
flireud Infinuations, *^ That our moft gene^ 
" rous Adtions proceed wholly from felfijh 
•* Viewsy This wife Philofopby of fome 
M?^i^, after Epicurus, muft be fruitful 
of nothing but Difcontent^ Sufpicion^ and 
yeahufy\ a State infinitely worfe than any 
little tranfitory liyurys to which we might 
be^xpos'd by a good-natur'd Credulity. §ut 
thaiiks be to the kind Aut h o r of our Na* 
ture, that, in fpite of fuch Opinions, our 
Nature it felf leads us into Friendfhip^ ^^Hftf 
and mutual Confidence. ' 

Were we freely converfant with 12(9^ 
ben^ who (hew a moral Senfe in the equal or 
proportionable Divifion of their Prey, and in 
Faitb to each other^ we fhould find they 
have their own fublime moral Ideas of their 
Party, as Generous^ Courageous^ ^rufiy^ nay 
Honeji too; and that thofe we call Honeft and 
Indujlrious^ are imasin'd by them to be 
Mean-Jpiritedy Seljifi^ Cburlijh^ or Luxu^ 
rious \ on whom d^t Wealth is ill beftow'd, 
which therefore they would apply to better 

P 2 Ufes, 



Sed. A.V{eSj to maihu&i gallanter .Meh» who have 
a Right to a Liviiiig as well as their Neigh* 
hours, who are 'their 'profeis'd EnemySi 
Nay, if we bbferve the Difcoarfe of our 
prof els' d Debauchees^ our trnji Sffblute Rakes, 
we mall find their Vices cloth'd, in their Ima- 
'inations, with fome amiable DreTs of Xi- 
fertyy Generqfityy jii/i Rtfenttnent againft the 
Contrivers of artful Rules to enflave. Men, 
and rob them of their Pleafures. 

Perhaps never any Men purfu'd Vice 
long with Peace of Mind, without {ovm^ fudx 
deluding Imagination of moral Good\ whHe 
they may be ftill inadvertent to the barBartm 
and inhuman Confequences of their A^dna 
The Idea of an itl-natur'd Villainy i$ too 
frightful ever to become familiiu* to any Mor* 
tah Hence we fhall find, that the ba/^ 
ASiions are drefs'd in fome tolerable Amsk. 
What others call Avaricey appears to the 
Agent a prudent Care of a Family y or Friends \ 
Fraudy artful Conduct ; Malice and Revenge, 
a juji Senfe of Honour y and a Vindication of 
our Right in Pofleflions, or Fame ; Fire and 
Sword y ^Lnd Dejblation among EntmySy zjtffi 
thorow Defenfe of our Country 5 Perfecution, 
a Zeal for the Truthy and for the eternal 
Happinefs of Men, which Hereticks oppolc. 
In all thefe Jnflances, Men generally ad from 
a Senfe of Virtue upon falfe Optnionsy and 

' . — ^p4i**m III ■ , 

* Soc below, ^11^ Vi* Jirt. 2. Pmt* U- 
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mifiaken Benevolence \ upon ivrong or partialSeQi, 4? 
Ftews of publick Goodj and the means to ^^V'SJI, 
promote it j or upon very narrow Syjiemt 
form'd by like footijh Opinions. It is not a 
Delight in the Mifery of others, or Malice^ 
which occafions the horrid Crimes which fill 
our Hiftorys ; but generally an injudicious un- 
reafonable Entbujiajm for fome kind of limited 
Virtue. 

Jnfani fapiens nomenferaty \xquus iniqui^ 
Ultra, quamfatis ejl, VIR'TUTEMJi 
petat ipfam *. 

V. T H E laft Ground of Diverjity which /^^ cj^ 
occurs, are the yi^ Opinions o£ uvt Will oc^^.^. 
Laws of the D e i t y. To obey thefe vft^iawT^ 
ore determined from Gratitude, and a Se?^ 
of Right imagined in the Deity, to dif- 

?oie at pleafure the Fortunes of his Creatures, 
^his is fo abundantly known to have pro- 
duced FollySj Superjlitions, Murders, Devaf- 
tations of Kingdonfis, from a Senfe of Firtue 
and Duty, that it is needlefs to mention par- 
ticular Inftances. Only we may obferve. 
That all ^dc Folly s, or Barbarity s, rather 
confirm than deftroy the Opinion of amoral 
Senfe ;" fincc the Deity is believed to 
have a Right to difpofe of his Creatures ; 
and Gratitude to him, if he be conceivVl 
good, muft move us to Obedience to his Will : 
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5ca.4-if he be not conceived good^ Self4fmexnsLy 

t/V^^ overcome our moral Senfe of the A^on 

which we undertake to avoid his Fury, 

As for the Vices which' commonly pro- 
ceed from Lwe of Pleafurey or any Solent 
PaJJion^ fince generally the Agent is toon fen- 
fible of their Evil^ and that fometimes a- 
midft the heat of the Adion, they only 
prove, " That this moral Senfe^ and Bene- 
" volencey may be overcome by the *more 
^ importunate SoUicitations^ oi other De- 
'^ Jiresr 

o^iiSM VL Before we leave this SubjeA, it is 
^ ^"" neceflary to remove one of the ftrongeft Ob» 
jeftions againft what has been laid fo often, 
viz. " That this Senfe is natural^ and inde^ 
" pendent on Cujlom ^md Education'' The 
Objedion is this, ** Thatweihall find^j9i^ 
^^ y^^/^m always attended with the ftrongeft 
^^ Abhorrence, even at firft View, in fome 
^* whole Nations, in which there appears 
" nothing contrary to Benevolence ; and chat 
** the fame AHions {hall in another Nation 
*' be counted innocent^ or honourable. Thus 
^^ Incoft, among CbriJUnnSj is abhorr'd at 
** firft appearance as much as Murkier ; even 
** by thoie whddo not know or refleft upwx 
** any neceflary tendency of it to the detrir 
^^ ment of Mankind. Now we generally 
^' allow,.that what is.fi:om iV^/2^f in one 
^' Nation, would be lb in all. This Abr 

ff horrciic^ 
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" horrence therefore cannot be from Nature^ Sedt. 4. 

" fince in Greece, the marrying half u/^VXJ 

" Sifters was counted honourable ; and among 

^* the Perfian Magi, the marrying of Mo- 

^* thers. Say they then, may not all our 

^* Approbation or Dijlike of Adtions arife the 

" fame way from Cujiom and Education ?" 



The Anfwer to this may be eafily found 
from what is already faid. Had we no mo^ 
ral Senfe natural to us, we fhould only look 
upon Inceji as hurtful to our felves, and fhun 
it, and never difapprove other incejluous Per-- 
Jons^ more than we do a broken Merchant ; 
io that ftill this Abhorrence fiippofes a Senfe 
oi moral Good. And farther, it is true, that 
many who abhor Incejt do not know, or re- 
fle(3: upon the natural tendency of fbme forts 
of incejl to the publick Detriment ; but 
wherever it is hated, it is apprehended as 
ofienfiye to the Deity, and that it expofes 
the Perlbn concerned to his juft Vengeance, 
No># it is univerfally acknowledged to be the 
grofleft Ingratitude and Bafenefs, in any 
^reature, to counteraft the Will of the 
P EI T y, to whom it is under fuch Obliga- 
tions. This then is plainly a moral evil 
^uaUtj apprehended in Ince^^ and reduci« 
ble to the general Foundation of Malice^ or 
rat|^er Waaf of Benevolence. Nay farther, 
where this Opinion, " That Ince/l is oflFcn- 
" five to the D J5 1 7 y/' prevails, Ifice/l muft 
h^ve pother dired Contrariety to Benevo^ 

P 4 lencei 
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Seft. /^.lencey fince we muft apprehend the Jw^e^ow, 
v/'W; as expofing an Aflbciate, who fhould lae dear 
to him by the Ties of Nature^ to the loweft 
State of Mifery^ and Bafenefs^ Infamy and 
PunifbmenL But in thofe Countrys where 
ho foch Opinion prevails of the D e i t y's 
abhorring or prohibiting Incejl 5 if no ob^ 
vious natural Evils attend it, it maybe look'd 
upon as innocent. And farther, as Nf en Avhp 
have the Senfe of I'ajling^ may, by Company 
and Education^ have Prejudices againft Meats 
they never tafted, as unfqvqury j fo may 
Men who have a moral Senfe, acquire an 
Opinion by implicit Faith, of the moral Evil 
01 Aftions, altho they do not themfelves dis- 
cern in them zny ttndcncy to natural Evil I 
imagining that others do : or, by Education, 
they may have fome Ideas aflbciated^ which 
raife an abhorrence without Reafon. But 
without a moral Senfe, we could receive no 
Prgudice againft Aftions, under any other 
View than as naturally difadvantageous to our 
fclves. 

Mcral yil. The Univerfality of this moral 

frmEdff ^^^> ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^? antecedent to InJiruBion, 
cMtioH. may appear from obferving the Sentiments 
of Children, upon hearing the Storys with 
which they are commomy cjntertain'd as 
foon as they underftand Jjahguage. They 
always pamonately 'incereft tnemfelvesj on 
that fide where Kindnefs and Humanity arc 
found; and deteft the' Cri/f/, the Covetous^ 

the 
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the Selfp, or the treacherous. How ftrongly Seft. 4; 
do we fee their Paffions of Joy^ SorrcwJ 
Lave, and Indignation, mov'd by thefe moral 
Reprefentatiom, eve© tho there has been no 
pains taken to give them Ideas of a Deity, 
of LavfSy oi a future Stat£, or of the more 
intricate Tendency of the uniiJerfal'Goodio 
that of each Individual! 
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S E C T. V. 

A farther Confirr^ation that we 
have pradical Difpoiitions to Yii^ 
tue implanted in our Kature 5 with 
a farther Explication of our In- 
Aiad: to Benevolence in its VO' 
riotts degrees 'y with the additio- 
nal Motives o/*Intereft, viz. Ho- 
nour, Shame and Pity. 

f^^'-^LTTTE have already endeavour^ to 
Ume. V V prove, " That there is a univerfal 

" Determination to Benevolence in Mankind^ 
" even toward the moft diftant parts of the 
" Species:" But we are not to imagine that 
this Benevolence is equal, or in the fame de- 
gree toward all. There are nearer and 
ftronger Degrees of Benevolence^ when the 
.Qbjsfts; ftand in fome nearer relations to our 
felves, which have obtained diftindt Names j 
fuch as natural j^eStion^ and Gratitude 
or when Penevolence is increased hy gre^iter 
EJleem^ 

Natural One Spccics of natural AffeEtlon^ vH 
Affenm^ that in Parents tow?irds their C(fildren, has 

been 
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been confider'cl already *j wc fhall onlySeft. 5. 
ot^brve farther, That there is the fame kina "^^vs/ 
of AffeStion sunong coUaferal Uelations^ tho 
in a weakcSr degree ; which is univerfalhr ob- 
fervablc where not Oppofition oi Inter e/t pro- 
duces contrary Actons, or counterbalances 
the Power of this natural AffeSlion. 

We may alfo obferve, that as to ^i^ Not founds' 
AffeBion of Parents^ it cannot be entirely '^^^^^^^ 
founded on Merit and Acquaintance \ notquain- 
only becaufe it is antecedent to all Acquain- ^^^'• 
tance, which might occasion J^^^/» ; butbe- 
caufe it operates where Acquaintance would 
produce Hatred^ even toward Children appre- 
nended to be vitious. And this j^eSiion is 
farther confirmed to be from Nature, 
becaufe it is always obferv'd to defcendy and 
not ^cend from Children to Parents mutual- 
ly. Nature, who feems fometimes fru- 
gal in her Operations, has ftrongly deter- 
miii'd Parents to the Care of their Children^ 
becaufe they uniycrfally ftand in abfolute 
need of Support from them 5 but has left it 
to RefleHim^ and a Senfe of Gratitude^ to 
produce Jlewrns oiLove in Children^ toward 
luch te^er kind BenefaBors^ who very fcl- 
dom ftaod in fucb abfolute need of Support 
from their Pofterity, as dieir Children did 
from iliem. Now did Acquaintance ^ or 
Merit produce natur^ Affemon^ we furcly 
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Sed. 5.{hould find it (Irongeft ih CbiUren, oti whom 
^VN^all the Obligations are Isud by a thoufand 
good Offices; which yet is quite oontrary 
to Obfervation. Nay, this Prinoiple feems 
not confin'd to ManHfid^^ but extends to o- 
ther Animak^ where yet we fcarcely ever 
fuppofe any Ideas of Merit ; and is obferv'd 
to continue in them no longer than the Ne- 
ceflitys of their Young require. Nor could 
it be of any fervice to the Young that it 
ihould^ fince when they are grown up, they 
can receive little Benefit from the Love of 
their Dams. But as it is otherwife with ra* 
timal jigents^ fo their JlffeSlims are of lon- 
ger continuance^ even durii^ their whol( 
fives. 

CrdibM^e. 11^ But nothing will give us a jufter Idea 
of the wj/e Order in which human Nature is 
forra'd ror univerfal Lmje^ and mutual ^€od 
djicesy than cpnfidering that ftrom Attrao- 
tton oi Benevolence^ which we call Gratitude. 
Every one knov^ that Beneficence toward our 
felves makes a much deeper Impreflion upon 
us, and raifes Gratitude^ or a ftrwiger fjove 
toward the BenefaStt^r^ than equal Beneficence 
toward a third Perfim^i Now becaufc of 
the great Numbers of Mankind, their diilant 
Habitations, and the Incapacity of any one 
to be remarkably ufefu^ to great Multitudes ; 
that our Benevolence might not be quite dif- 
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trafted with a multiplicity of Objeds, whofe Scd, $i 
equal Virtues would equally recommend 
them to our regard; or become ufelefe, by 
being equally extended to Multitudes at vaft 
diftances, whofe Intcrefts we could not un- 
derftand, nor be capable of promoting, having 
no Intcrcourfe of Offices with them ; N a- 
T u H E has fo well ordered it, that as our At- 
tention is more raifed by thofe good Offices 
which are done to our fel ves or our Friends, 
fo they caufe a ftronger fenfe of Approbation 
in us, and produce a ftronger Benevolenoe 
toward the Authors of them. This we call 
Gratitude. And thus a Foundation is laid 
for jcyful jiffociatims in all kinds of Bufinefs^ 
and vtrtums Friend/hips. 

B Y this Conftitutim aUb the BenefaSor is 
more encourag'd in his Beneficence^ and bet* 
ter fecur'd of an increafe of Happinefs by 
grateful Returns *, than if his Virtue were 
only to be honour'd by the colder general 
Sentiments of Perfons unconcerned, who 
could not know his Neceffitys, nor how to 
be profitable to him ; efpecially, when they 
would all be equally determined to love in- 
numerable Multimdes, whofe equal Virtues 
would have the £ime Preteniions to their 
Love, were there not an increafe of Lme^ 
according as the Olne<2 is more nearly at^ 
tacb'd to w, or our Friends^ by good Offices 
which affisd: mrfelves^ or tbem. 

* See abore, aiO. iii. Art, a. t*r, 2. 

This 
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Sed: 5* 

tXWi This univerfat Benevolence toward all 

Men, we may compare to that Principle of 
Gravitation^ which perhaps extends to all 
Bod3rs in the XJmverfe t but, like the Lave of 
Benevolence J increajes as the Diftance is dinu- 
nifh'd, and y&ftrmgejl when Bodys come to 
touch each other. Now this increafe of jlt^ 
traSlion upon nearer Approach, is as nece^ 
ry to the i*r/z/w^ of the t/wo;^, as diat there 
ihould be any AttraBion at alL For a gene- 
ral AttraBion^ equal in all Diftances, would 
by the Contrariety of fuch multirades of e- 
qual Forces, put an end to all Regularity of 
Modon, and perhaps ftop it altogether. 

This increafe of Love toward the Bene* 
volenti according to their nearer Approathti 
to ourfelves by ueir Benefits^ is obfeitvable in 
the high degree of Love^ which Heroes and 
Lawgivers univerfally obtain in their own 
Countrys, above what they find abroad, even 
among thofe who are not infenfible of 
their Virtues ; and in all the ftrong Ties 
of Friendjhip^ Acquaintance^ Neighbourhood^ 
Partnerjhip ; which are exceedingly necef&* 
ry to the Order and. Happinefs of Human 
^iety. 

uvi of HI. From confidering that ftrong Deter^ 

Honour, minotion in our Nature to Oratitude^ and 

Love toward our Bcnefa&ors^ which was 

2 already 
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already "fliewn to be idifinterejied^ i wc areSeft. j^. 
edfily led to confider another Determinatim^^^'^f''^ 
o( our Mindsy equally natural with the^r- 
mer^ which is to dcfire and delight in the 
good Opinion and Love of others^ even when 
we exped no other Advantage from them^ 
except what flows from this Conjlitution^ 
whereby Honour is made an immediate 
Good. This Defire of Honour I would call 
Ambition, had not Cuftom join'd fome 
evil Ideas to that Word, making it denote 
iuch a violent dejire of Honour y and of Power 
alfo, as will malie us ftop at no bafe Means 
to obtain them. On the other hand, we are 
by Nature fubjeded to a grievous Sen/a- 
tion oiMifery^ from the unfavourable Opini- 
on^ of others concerning us, even whenwc 
drekd no other Evil from them. This we 
call Shames which in the fame manner is 
conftituted an immediate Evil^ as we faid 
Honour was an immediate Good. 

Now were there no moral Sen/e, or had 
we no othex Idea of Adlions but as advan- 
tageous or hurtful^ I fee no reafon why we 
fhould be delighted with Honour^ or futjedt- 
ed to tho uneajinefs of Shame i or how it 
could eveir happen, that a Man, who is fe- 
cure from Punifnment for any Adion, ihould 
ever be umeafy at its being knovm to all the 
World. The World may have an Opinion 

* See a*boTC, S#«. vuArt.4. 
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Sed. 5.fhould find it ftrongeft ih Children^ oti whom 
^VN^all the Obligations art laid bya thoufand 
good Offices ; which yet is quite contrary 
to Obfervation. Nay, this PrinOipIe feems 
not confined to Mankind^'' but enends to o- 
ther Anitnalsy where yet we fcarcely ever 
fuppofe any Ideas of Merit ; and is obferv'd 
to continue in them no longer than the Ne- 
ceffitys of their Young require. Nor could 
it be of any fervice to the Young that it j; 
fhould, fince when they are grown up, they 
can receive little Benefit from the Love of 
their Dams. But as it is otherwife with ra- 
timal jigentSy fo their JffeElims are of lon- 
ger continuance^ even during their whol( 
fives. 

Crstku^e. II, B u ^ nothing will give us a jufter Idea 
of the w//? Order in which human Nature is 
formed ror univerfal Lwe^ and mutual ^ood 
Oj^esy than confidering that ftt^f^ Attrao- 
ttm oi Benevolence^ which we call Gratitude. 
Every one -knows that Benejicence toward our 
felves makes a much deeper Impreffion upon 
us, and raifes Gratitude^ or zjh-w^er lAfoe 
toward the BenefaStor^ than equal Benejicence 
toward a third Perfon^i Now bccaufe of 
the great Numbers of Mankind, their diflant 
Habitations, and the Incapaciiy of any one 
to be remarkably ufefu^ to great Multitudes ; 
that our JB^wwi^w^ might not be quite dif- 

■ ■ ' • . !■ ■ 
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traftcd with a multiplicity of Objeds, whofe Scd, ^i 
equal Virtues would equally recommend 
them to bur regard; or become ufelefs, by 
being equally extended to Multitudes at vaft 
diftance^ whofe Intirefts we could not un- 
derftand, nor be capable of promoting, having 
no Intcrcourfe of Offices with them ; N a- 
TU RE has fo well ordered it, that as our At- 
tention is more raifed by thofe good Offices 
which are done to our felves or our Friends, 
fb they caufe a ftronger fenfe of Approbation 
in us, and produce a ftronger Benevolenoe 
toward the Authors of them. This we call 
Gratitude. And thus a Foundation is laid 
for jo^ul j^ociations in all kinds of Bufineji^ 
and Virtuous Friendjhips. 

B Y this Conftitutim aUb the BenefaSor is 
more encouraged in his Beneficence^ and bet* 
ter fecur'd of an increafe of Happinefs by 
grateful Returns *, than if his Virtue were 
only to be hon<!)ur'd by the colder general 
Sentiments of Perfons unconcerned, who 
could not know his Neceffitys, nor how to 
be profitable to him ; efpecially, when they 
would all be equally determined to love in- 
numerable Multimdes, whofe equal Virtues 
would have the feme Pretenfions to their 
Love, were there not an increafe of Love^ 
according as the QM^t is more nearly at^ 
tacVd to usy or our Friends^ by good Offices 
which aflfed: our felves^ or them. 

* See above, Ji^. lit. jtn. 2. Psr. 2. 
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Se6L 5. as we faid above *, the Pleafure arifing front 
t/V^ RefeBion on our Benevolence was : but the 
Perfon whom we imagine ferfeSHy n)irtmuSj 
z&s immediately from the Lwe of others; 
however thefe refin'd Interefts may he Joint 
Motives to him to fet about fuch a Couric df 
Adtions, or to cultivate every kind Inclinati^ 
ony and to defpife eveiy contrary Intere/i^ as 
giving a fmaller Happineis than ^fieSiion 
on his own Virtue, and Confciwfnefs of the 
Efteem of others. 

S H A M £ is in the fame manner conftitut^ 
ed an immediate Evil^ and influences us the 
fame way to abftain from moral Evil : not 
that any Adlion or Omiffion would appear 
virtuous, where the fole Motive was Fear of 
Shame. 

tpinions V. B u T to inquire farther^ how far the 
fh^Mol^l ^i^ions of our Company can raife a Sen£Q 
Sfnf$. of moral Good or Evil If any Opinion be 
univerfal in any Country, Men of little Re- 
flexion will probably embrace it. If an Ac- 
tion be believ'd to be advantageous to the 
Agents we may be led to believe fo too, and 
y then Self-Love may make us undertake it j 
or may, the fame way, make us fhun an 
Adtion reputed pernicious to the Agent. If 
an Adlion pafs for advantageous to uie PuA^ 
licky we may believe fo too > and what next ? 

* Sec Se^. lit. j^rf. 15. Par. 2. 
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If we have no difinterejied ^ Benevolence^ whatSedt. 5. 
ihall move us to undertake; it ? " Why, we 1-/VNJ 
" love Honour y and to olitain this Pleafure, 
" we will undertake the Adion from Self^ 
** Inter eft y Now, is Htmour only the Opl-^ 
nion of our Country that an Aftion is ad^ 
vantageous to the Publick ? Nb : we fee no 
Honour paid to the ufeful ftreacbery of aii 
Enemy whom we have brib'd to our Side^ 
to cafual undefigfi*d Services^ or to the moft 
ufeful EfFecSls 01 Compulfion oii Cowards ; and 
yet we fee Honour paid to unfuccefsful At-- 
tempts to ferve the Publick from fincere Lovft 
to it. Honour then prefuppofes a Senfe of 
fomething amiable befides Advantage^ viz. 
a Senfe of Excellence in a publick Spirit ; and 
therefore the ftrft Senfe of moral Good muft 
be antecedent to Honour, for Honour is found- 
ed upon it * The Company we keep may 
lead ufi, without examining, to believe that 
certain Adtions tend to the publick Good j but 
that our Company honours fuch Aftions^ and 
loves the Agent, muft flow from a Senfe ot 
fome Excellence in this Love of the Publick^ 
and ferving its Interefts* 

"We therefore, fay they again^ pretend 
** to love the Publicki altho we only defire 
" the Pleafure of Honour ; and we will ap- 

* THIS fiofdd hi conpdered hy theft who talk much of 
Praife, high Opinion^ or Value, Efteem, Glorjr, 4$ things 
minh dtfind ', whiUyot thij allow no moral Senfe* 

Qji *^ plaud 
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Sea. 5. " plaud all who fecm to a<a in that manner, 
J " cither that we may reap Advantage from 
** their Aiflions, or that others may believe 
** we really love the Publick*' But fhall any 
Man ever be heartily approved and admired^ 
when we know that SeW-Love is the only 
fpring of his Adtions ? No : that is impoffi- 
ble. Or, fhall we ever really admire Men 
who appear to love the Publicity without a 
moral Senfe ? No : we could form no Idea 
of fuch a Temper ; and as for thefe Preten- 
ders to publick Love, we fhould hate them as 
Hypocrites, and our Rivals in Fame. Now 
this is all which could be effe<2ed by the 
Opinions of our Country, even fuppofing 
they had a moral Senfe, provided we , huad 
none our felves : They never could make us 
admire Virtue, or virtuous CbaraBers m o- 
thers ; but could only give us Opinions of 
Advantage, or Difadvantage in Anions, ac- 
cording as they tended to procure to us the 
Pleafures of Honour, or the Pain of Shame. 

But if we fuppofe that Men have, by 
Nature, a moral Senfe of Goodnefs in Ac- 
tions, and that they are capable of difnterefi^ 
id Love -, all is eafy. The Opinions of our 
Company may make us ralhly conclude, that 
certain Adlions tend to the univerfal Detri- 
ment, and are morally £w/, when perhaps 
they are not fo 5 and then our Senfe may de- 
termine us to have an Averfion to them, and 
their Authors 5 or we may, the j^me way, 

be 
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be led into implicit Prejudices in favour of Sedt. 5. 
Aftions as gooa*^ and then our defire of H(h ^^O^X^ 
nour may co-operate with Benevolence^ to 
move us to fuch Actions. But had we no 
Senfe of moral ^alitys in Aftions, nor any 
Conceptions of them, except z'^ advantageous 
or burtfuly we never could have honoured or 
lov^d Agents for publick Lovey or had any re- 
gard to their Anions, farther than they af- 
fe<3:ed our felves in particular. We might 
have form'd the metaphyfical Idea oi publick 
Good, but we had never delir'd it, farther 
than it tended to our own private Inter eft, 
without a Principle of Benevolence ; nor ad- 
mired and lov'd thofe who were ftudious of 
it, without a moral Senfe. So far is Virtue 
from being (in the Language of a late * 
Author) the Offspring of Flattery begot upon 
Pride 'y th^it Pride, in the bad meaning of 
that Word, is thejpurious Brood of Ignorance 
by our moral Senfe, and Flattery only an En^ 
ginCj which the Cunning may ufe to turn this 
moral Senfe in others, to the Purpofes of Self- 
love in the Flatterer. 

VI. T o explain what has been faid of the ^^'^^ 
Power of Honour. Suppofe a State ory'^'*^. 
Prince, obferving the Money which \%ofmwmr. 
drjiwn out of England by Italian Muficiam, 
ihould decree Honours, Statues, Titles, for 
great Muficians: This would ccrtairjlycx- 

* Anthoi of die Fable of the Bees, Ptg. }7. }i Ed. 
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Scft. 5.cite all who had hopes of Succcfe^ to the? 

(•YN^ Study of Mufick ; and all Men would locA 
upon the good Performers as ufeful Sul^eds^ 
as well as very entertaining. But would diisi 
jive all Men a good Ear^ or make tnem de- 
light in Harmony f Or could it ever make us 
really love a Mtificiafiy who ftudy'd nothing 
but his own Gain, in the fame manner wc 
do a Patriot J or a generous Friend ? 1 doubt 
not. And yet Friendjhip^ without the Aflif- 
ftance of Statues, or Honours, c^m make 
Perfons appear exceedingly amiable. 

L E T US take another Inftance. Suppoie 
Statues^ and triumphal Arches wer? decreed, 
as well as a large Sum of Money ^ to the Dii^ 
coverer of the l^ongitudey or any other ufeful 
Invention in Pdathematicks : This would 
jraife a univcrfal' Defire of fuch Knowledge 
from Self-Love ; but would Men therefore 
love a Mathematician as they do a virtuous 
Man ? Would a Mathematician love every 
Perfon who had attained Perfe<9:ion in that 
Knowledge, wherever he obferv'd it, altfao 
he knew that it was not accompany 'd with 
any Love to Mankind^ or Study of their 
Goody but with lU-naturey Pride^ Covetouf- 
fiefs f In fhort, let us honour other Qualitys 
by e^fternal Shew as much as we pleafc 5 if 
we dir3 not difcern a benevolent Intention in the 
Application, or prefume upon it, we may 
look upoii thefe Qualitys as ufefiil, enrich- 
ingi or otherwUe advantageous to any one; 

who 
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who is pQflefs'd of them ; but they fhall ne- Sedt, g: 
vcr meet with thofe endearing Sentiments of 
E/ieem and Love^ which our Nature deter^ 
mines us to appropriate to Benevolence, or 
Virtue. 

L o V E of Honour y and Avcrfion to Sbame^ 
may often move us to do Aftions for which 
others profcfs to honour us, even tho wc 
fee no Good in them our fclves : And Com-- 
pliance with the Inclinations of others, as it 
evidences Humanity, may procure fomc 
Lrove to the Agent, from Speftators who fee 
no moral Good in the Adion it felf. But 
without fome Senfe of Good in the Anions, 
Men fhall never be fond of fiich Adlions in 
Solitude, nor ever love any one for Perfec- 
tion in them, or for pradtifing them in Soli- 
tude 5 and much lefs fhall they be difTatif- 
fy'd with themfelves when they adt other- 
wife in Solitude. Now this is the cafe with 
us, as to Virtue ; and therefore we mufl 
have, by N A T u R E, a moral Senfe of it ante- 
cedent to Honour. 

This will fhcw us with what Judgment 
a late * Author compares the Original of 
our Ideas of Virtue, and Approbation of it, 
to the manner of regulatit^ the Behaviour 
of aukward Children by Commendation. It 



See the Fable of the Bees, P4g# 38. 3d Ei. 
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Scft. 5. (hall appear hereafter *, that our Approbati- 
(•VNJ on of lome GeJlureSy and what we call De^ 
cency in Motion, depends upon fbme moral 
Ideas in People of advanced Years. But be* 
fore Children come to obferve this Relation, 
it is only good Nature^ an Inclination to 
plcafe, and Love of Fraife^ which makes 
them endeavour to behave as they are dc* 
fir'd ; and not any Perception of Excellence 
in this Behaviour. Hence they are not foUi- 
citous about Geftures when alone, unlefs 
with a View to pleafe when they return to 
Company j nor do they ever love or approve 
others for any Perfedlion of this kind, but 
rather envy or hate them ; till they either 
difcern the Connexion between Gejlures^ and 
moral §lualitys ; or refle<3: on the good Nature^ 
which is evidenced by fuch a Compliance 
with the defire of the Company. 

3a\[t y II The confidering Honour in the mian- 

ner above explam d, may ihew us the reafbn, 
why Men are often ajham'd for things which 
are not vitious^ and honoured for what is not 
'virtuous. For, if any Action only appears 
vitious to any Perfons or Company, altno it 
be not fo, they will have a bad Idea of the 
Agent 'j and then he may be afham'd, or 
fufFer Uneafinefs in being thought morally 
Evil The fame w:ay, thofe who look upon 



Sec StSl. vi. Aru 4» 
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an Adlion as morally good^ will honour the Sedl. 5, 
Agent ; and he may be pleas'd with the flb- s-oP^ 
noury altho he does not himfelf perceive any 
moral Good in what has prpcur'd it. 

Again, we {hall be ajham'd of tvtrj Moral jn^ 
Evidence of moral Incapacity ^ or Want of^^P^^h* 
Ability ; and with good ground, when this ^/^^^^/' 
Want is occafion'd by our own Negligence. 
Nay farther, if any Circumftance be looked 
upon as indecent in any Country, offenjive to 
others, or deform' dy we fhall, out of our 
defire of the good Opinions of others, be 
ajhanid to be found in fuch Circumftances, 
even when we are fenfible that this Indecen- 
cy or Ofience is not founded on Nature^ but 
is merely the Effedt of Cujlom. Thus being 
obferv'd in thofe Fundlions of Nature which 
are counted indecent and offenJivCy will make 
us uneafyy altho we are fenfible that they re- 
ally do not argue any Vice or Weaknefs. But 
on the contrary, fince moral Ahilitys of any 
kind, upon the general Prefumption of a good 
Application, and of having been acquired by 
Virtue, procure the Efteem of otners, we 
fhall value our felves upon them, or grow 
proud of them, and be afham'd of any Dis- 
covery of our want of fuch Abilitys. This 
is the reafon that Wealth and Powery the 
great Engines of Virtue, when {wefum'd to 
be intended for benevolent Purpofes, either 
toward our Friends or our Country, procure 
Honour from others, and are apt to beget 

Pride 
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Scft. 5. Pride in the Poflcffor 5 which, as it is a ge? 

V/W neral Paflion which may be cither goodoc \ 
evily according as it is grounded, -wc may 
dcfcribc to be the Jcy which arifesfrom the 
real or imagined Pojfejfion of Honour^ or Claim 
to it. The fame are the Effeds o£ Kmm- 
ledge. Sagacity, Strength i and hence it it 
that Men are apt to boaft of them* 

But whenever it appears that Men have 
only their private Advantage in view, in the 
application of thefe Abilitys, or natural Adr 
vantages, the Honour ceafes, and we ihidy 
to conceal them, or at leaft are not fond of 
difplaying them \ and much more when 
there is any Sufpicion of an ill-natured Appli- 
cation. Thus fome Mifers are afham'd of 
their Wealth, and ftudy to conceal it ; a§ the 
malicious or Jelfijh do their Power : Nay, this 
is very often done where there is no pofitive 
evil Intention ; becaufe the diminifhing their 
Abilitys, increafes the moral Good of any 
little kind Aftion, which they can find in 
their hearts to perform, 

seifijhnefs In fhort, wc always fee Adlions which 
Jhamefui. g^^ from pubHck IdTOCy accompany'd with 
generous Boldnefs and Opennels; and not 
only malicious, but even fetfi/h ones^ the mat- 
ter of Shame and Confufion ; and that Men 
ftudy to conceal them. The Love oi private 
Pleafure is the ordinary occafion of Vtce^ and 
when Men have got any lively Notions of 
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Firfue, they generally begin to be aftiam'd of Se6t. 5^. 
every thing which betrays Selfijhnefs^ even in ^>^VV 
Inftances whierp it is innocent. We are apt 
to imagine, that others obferving us in fuch 
Purfuits, form mean Opinions of us, as too 
much fet on private Pleafure 5 and hence we 
{hall find fuch Enjoyments, in moft polite 
NaticMis, conceaVd from thofe who do not 
partake with us. Such are venereal Pleafures 
between Perfom marry' d^ and even eating 
and drinking alone, any nicer forts of Meats 
or'Drinks: whereas a hojpitabk liable is rather 
matter of boafting ; and fo are all other kind, 
generous Offices between marry' d Perfons^ 
where there is no Sufpicion of Self-Love in 
the j4gent 5 but he is imagined as afting from 
Love to his AJfociate. This, I fanfy, firft 
introduced Ideas of Modejly in polite Nations, 
and Cujlom has ftrengthen'd them wonderful- 
ly; fo that we are now afliam'd of many 
things, upon fome confus'd implicit Opini- 
ons of moral Evil^ tho we know not upon 
what account. 

Here too we may fee the reafon, why Honour 
we are not aftiam'd of any of the Methods ^^^Jf^ 
of Grandeur^ or High-Living. There is {ughjb^ A/fo- 
a mixture of moral IdeaSy of Benevolence/ ox ^f^f'^'^^ ^f 
Abilifys kindly employed; fo many Depen-^^"*^* 
dsLiits fufportedy fo many Friends entertain* d^ 
ajfifted^ protested 5 fuch a Capacity imagin'd 
for great and amiable A^ions^ that we are 

never afham'd, but rather boail of fuch 

things. 
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Se<5t 5. /i&/»f J. We never afFeft Obfcurity or Con- 
cealment, but rather defire that our Statt 
and Magnificence (hould be known. Were 
it not for this Conjunftion of moral IdeaSy no 
Mortal could bear the Drudgery of Statt^ or 
abftain from laughing at diofe Who did. 
Could any Man be pleas'd with a Company 
oi Statues furrounding his Table, fo artfully 
contriv'd as to confume his various Courfes, 
and infpir'd by fome Servant, like fb many 
Puppets, to give the ufual trifling Returns in 
praife of their Fare ? Or with fo many Ma- 
4:hines to perform the Cringes and Whifpers 
of a Levee ? 

The Shame we fuffer from the Meannefs 
of DrefSy Tabky Equipage j is entirely owing 
to the fame reafon. This Meannefs is often 
imagined to argue Avarice^ Meannefs of Spi- 
rit ^ want of Capacity y or ConduSt in Life, of 
Indujlry^ or moral Abilitys of one kind or 
other. To confirm this, let us obferve that 
Men will glory in the Meannefs of their 
Fare, when it was occafion'd by a good Adti- 
on. How many would be afham'd to be 
furpriz'd at a Pinper gfcold Meaty who will 
boaft of their having fed upon Dogs and 
Horfes at the Siege of Derry ? And they will 
all tell you that they were n9t, nor are a- 
fliam'd of it. 

This ordinary Connexion in our Imagi- 
nation, between external Grandeur^ Regular 

rity 
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rify in Dr'efSy Equipage, Retinue, Badges of Se<Jl. 5. 
Honour y and fome moral Ability s greater than ^ 
ordinary, is perhaps of more confequence in 
the World than fome reclufe Philojophers ap- 
prehend, who pique themfelves upon def- 
pifing thefe external Shews. This may pof- 
fibly be a great, if not the only Caufe of 
what fome count miraculous, viz. That Civil 
Governors of no greater Capacity than their 
Neighbours, by fome inexpreffible Awe, and 
Authority^ quell the Spirits of the Vulgar^ 
and keep them in fubjedtion by fuch fmall 
Guards, as might eafily be conquered by 
thofe Affociations which might be rais'd a- 
mong the DifaffeSied, or FaSiious of any 
State*, who are daring enough among their 
Equals, and fhew a Sufficient Contempt of 
Death for undertaking fuch an Enterprize. 

Hence alio we may difcovcr the reafon, 
why the gratifying our fuperior Senfes of 
Beauty 2iTidiHarmony, or the Enjoyment of the 
Pleafures oi Knowledge, never occafions any 
Shame or Confufion, tho our Enjoyment 
were known to all the World. The Objeds 
which furnifli this Pleafure, are of fuch a 
nature, as to afford the fame Delights to 
multitudes; nor is there any thing in the 
Enjoyment of them by one, which excludes 
any Mortal from a like Enjoyment. So that, 
altho we purfue thefe Enjoyments from Self- 
Lovey yet, fince our Enjoyment cannot be 
prgudicial to others, no Man is imagined 

any 
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Sea. 5. any way inhumanly feljijh^ frpm the fullcft 
Enjoyment of them which is poflible. The 
fame Regularity or Harmtmy which deligho 
me, may at the fame time delight mnlti- 
tudes; the fame Theorem (hall be equally 
fruitful of Plcafure^ when it has emer- 
tain'd thoufands. Men thetefpre. are not 
afliam'd of fuch Purfuita^ fint:? jhey n^ 
ver, of themfelves, feducc ys into any thii^ 
malicious^ envious^ or ill-natur^jd % . nor docJ 
any one apprehend t^oxhssx (9^ Jfl^^ from 
his purfuing Obje^of unexhauited iinivei^ 
Pleafure.* . 






This Vl!b9roi Horiour and Shame may al- 
fo let us fee the reafon, why moil Men arc 
uneafy at being prais'd, when they them- 
felves are prefent.^ Every one is delighted 
with the Efteem of others, and muil enjoy 
great pleafure when he hears bimielf com- 
mended; but we are unwilling others ihould 
obferve our Enjoyment of this Pleafure^ 
which is really feljijh ; or that they (hould 
imagine us fond of it, or influenced by hopes 
of it in our good Adions : and therefore we 
choofe Secrecy for the Enjoyment of it, as wc 
do with refpedt to other Pleafure^ in which 
others do not fhare with us* 



^ Se# another irettfon of this, perhaps more probably tntd^ 

in the EJfaj ^n th$ Paffionsj p. 6. 

viaLt* 
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Sea. s. 

VIIL L E T us next confider another Dc- ^-^^XN 
termination of our Af/W, which ftrongly ^''Slw /j 
|)roves Benevolence to be natural to us, and Firm. 
that is Compassion; by which we are 
difpos'd toftudy the Inter eji of others, with- 
out any Views of private Advantage. This 
needs little lUuftration. Every Mortal is 
made uneafy by any grievous Mifery he fees 
another involved in, unlefs the Perfon be 
imagined w/7, in a moral Senfe : Nay, it is ^ 
almoft impoflible for us to be unmov'd, even 
in that Cafe, Advantage may make us do a 
cruel Aftion, or may overcome Pity ; but it 
fcarce ever extinguimes it. A fudden Paffion 
of Hatred or Anger may reprefent a Perfon 
as ahfolutely evilj and fo extinguifh Pity ; but 
when the Paffion is over, it often returns. 
Another dijinterejled View may even in cold 
blood overcome Pity ; fuch as Love to our 
Country^ or Zeal for Religion. Perfecution 
is generally occafion'd by Love oi Virtue^ and 
a Defire of the eternal Happinefs of Mankind^ 
altho our Folly makes us choofe abfurd Means 
to promote it; and is often accompany'd 
with Pity enough to make the Perjecutor 
uneafy, in what, for prepoUent Reafons, he 
choofes ; unlefs his Opinion leads him to look 
upon the Heretick as abjolutely and entirely 
evil. 

W E may here obferve how wonderfully 

the Conftitution of human Nature is adapt- 

I ed 
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Sed; 5.ed to move Compqffton. Our Mifery or JD/f 
^^^' treji immediatly appears in our Countenance^ 
if we do not ftudy to prevent it^ and propa^ 
gates fome Pain to all Spcftators ; who from 
Obfervation, univerfally underftand the mean* 
ing of thofe dijmal jiirs. We mec&anicdly 
fend forth Shrieks and Groans upon any fur- 
prizing Apprehenfion of Evtli fo that no 
regard to Decency can fometimes reftrain 
thenii This is the Voice of N a T u r e, un- 
derftood by all Nations, by which all who 
are prefent arc rous'd to our Affiftance, and 
fometimes our injurious Enemy is made to 
relent. 

W E obferv'd above *, that we are not im-^ 
mediately excited by CompaJJion to defire the 
Removal of our own Pain : we think it juft 
to be fo afFedled upon the Occafion, and 
diflike thofe who are not fo. But we are ex- 
cited diredlly to defire the Relief of the Mi- 
ferablej without any imagination that this 
Relief is a private Good to our felves : And 
if we fee this impoffible, we may by Rejle^i^ 
on difcem it to be vain for us to indulge our 
CompajJion any farther 5 and then Self^lMe 
prompts us to retire from the Objedt which 
occafions our Pain, and to endeavour to 
divert our Thoughts. But where there is no 
fuch RefeSiiony People are hurry'd by a natu^ 



_ See 5#^. II. Art* 8. Par. 2« 
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raly kind InJlinSt^ to fee Objedts of CompaJJhny Sedl:. 5. 
and expofe themfelves to this Pair^ when they ^ 
can give no reafon for it ; as in the Inftance 
oi public k Executions. 

This fame Principle leads Men to Trage-- 
dies ; only we are to obferve, that another 
ftrong reafon of this, is the moral Beauty of 
the CbaraSiers and ASiions which we love to 
behold. For I doubt, whether any Audi- 
ence would be pleas'd to fee fidlitious Scenes 
of Mifery, if they were kept ftrangers to the 
moral ^alitys of the Sufferers, or their Cha- 
rasters and ASiions. As in fuch a cafe, there 
would be no Beauty to raife Defire of feeing 
fuch Reprefentations, I fanfy we would not 
expofe our felves to Pain alone, from Mifery 
which we knew to be fiftitious. 

I T was the fame Caufe which crouded the 
Roman T'beatres to fee Gladiators. There 
the People had frequent Inflances of great 
Courage^ and Contempt of Death, two great 
moral Ability ^^ if not Virtues. Hence C i c e- 
R o looks upon them as great Inflrudlions in 
Fortitude. The Antagoniji Gladiator bore 
all the blame of the Cruelty committed, a- 
mong People of little Refledion ; and the 
courageous and artful one, really obtained a 
Reputation of Virtue^ and Favour among the 
Spcftators, and was vindicated by the Necpf^ 
fity of Self'defenfe. In the mean time they 
were inadvertent to this, that their croudihg 

R to 
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Sc<ft5. ^^ ^^^^ Sights, and favouring the Perfons 
^^^^^'^^^ who prefented them with fuch Spedacles of 
Courage, and with Opportunitys of follow- 
ing their natural InJiinSi to Compajfion^ was 
the true occafion of all the real Diftrefs, or 
Affaults which they were forry for- 

What Sentiments can we imagine a Cath 
didate would have rais'd of himlelf, had he 
prefented his Countrymen only with Scenes 
of Mifery j had he drain'd Hojpitah and In- 
firmary s of all their pityable Inhabitants, or 
had he bound to many Slaves^ and without 
any Refiftance, butcher'd them with his own 
Hands ? I fhould very much queftion the 
Succefs of his Eleftion, (however Compqfjion 
might caufe his Shews ftill to be frequented) 
if his Antagonifl chofe a Diverfion apparendy 
more 'uirtuousy or with a Mixture of Scenes 
oi Virtue. 

^imlrd^^ How independent this Difpofition to Com- 
pa/Jion is on Cufiom^ Education^ or InJiruSiion^ 
wUl appear from the prevalence of it in JVo- 
men and Children^ who are lefs influenc'd by 
thefe. That Children delight in fome Ani- 
ons which are cruel and tormenting to Ani- 
mals which they have in their Power, flows 
not from Malice^ or want oi CompaJJion^ but 
from their Ignorance of thofe figns of Pain 
which many Creatures make \ together with 
a Curiofity to fee the various Contortions of 
their Bodys. For when they are more ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with thefe Creatures, or come by Seft. 5.' 
any means to know their Sufferings, their <i/V^ 
CompaJJion often becomes too ftrong for their 
Reafon ; as it generally does in beholding Ex- 
ecutions^ where as foon as they obferve the 
evidences of Diftrefs, or Pain in the Male-^ 
faStor^ they are apt to condemn this neceffa- 
ry Method of Self-defenfe in the State. 



^m 
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Scft. 6. 



SECT. VI. 

Concerning the Importance of tins 
moral Senfc to the prefent Hap' 
pinefs of Mankind, and its Inr 
fluence on human Affairs. 

rfth^M^.^' T T may now probably appear, thatnot- 
rai Senfi. X withftanding the Corruption of Man- 
ners fo juftly complained of every where, 
this moral Senfe has a greater Influence on 
Mankind than is generally imagined, altho 
it is often direded by very partial imperfed 
Views of publick Goody and often oyercome 
by Self-love. But we fliall offer ibme farther 
Confiderations, to prove, " That it gives us 
" more Pleafure and Pain than all our other 
" faculty sr And to prevent Repetitions, let 
us obferve, " That wherever any morally 
" good ^aliiy gives Pleafure from RefieStioHj 
" or from Honour ^ the contrary evil one will 
" give proportionable Pain, from Remorfe 
" and Shamed Now we ihall confider the 
moral Pleafures^ not only Jeparatefyy but as 
they are the moft delightful Ingredient in the 
ordinary Pleafures of Life. 

All Men feem perfuaded of fome Ex- 
cellency in the Pofleffion of good moral ^ua- 
litysy which is fupcrior to all other Enjoy- 
I ments } 
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ments ; and on the contrary, look upon a Scdt. 6. 
State of moral Evil^ as worfe and more ^-^^^''"^ 
wretched than any other whatfoever. We 
muft not form our Judgment in this matter 
from the A<9:ions of Men ; for however they 
may be influenced by moral Sentiments^ yet it 
is certain, that felf4nterejled Pajpons fre- 
quently overcome them, and partial Views 
of phe Tendency of Anions, make us do 
what is really morally m/, apprehending it 
to be good. But let us examine thcf Senti- 
ments which Men univerfally form of the 
State of others, when they arc no way im- 
mediately concerned ; for in thef? Sentiments 
human Nature is calm and undifturb'd^ and 
fhews its true Face. 

Now fhould we imagine a rational Crea-- 
ture in a fufficiently happy State, whofe 
Mind was, without Interruption^ wholly oc- 
cupy'd with pleafant Senfations of Smelly 
^ajtey Touchy &c. if at the fame time all 
other Ideas were excluded ? Should we not 
think the State IcnVy mean znd Jbrdidy if there 
were no Society y no Love or Friendjhipy no 
good Offices ? What then muft that State be 
wherein there are no Pleafures but thofe of 
the external Senfesy with fuch long Intervals 
as human Nature at prefent muft have ? Do 
thefe fhort Fits of Pleafure make the Luxu-^ 
rious happy ? How infipid znd joy lefi are the 
Refledions on paft Pleafure ? And how poor 
a Recompenie is the Remrn of the traniient 

R 3 Senfation, 
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Sedt. 6.Senfation, for the naufeous Satiety s^ andXtf^ 
iy^Y^guors m the Intervals ? This Frame of our 
Nature^ fo incapable of long Enjoyments of 
the external Senfes^ points out to us, *« That 
" there muft be fome other more durahk 
*' Pleafurej without fuch tedious Inferrup-^ 
*^ tionsy and naufeous Reflexions!* 

L E T us even join veith the Pleafures of 
the external Senfes^ the Perceptions of Beauty^ 
Order y Harmony. Thefe are no doubt more 
noble Pleafures^ and feem to enlarge the Mind*, 
and yet how cold zndjoylejs are they, if there 
be no moral Pleafures of Friendship, Love 
and Beneficence ? Now if the bare Abfence 
of moral Good J makes, in our Judgment, the 
3tate of a rational Agent contemptible ; the 
Prefence of contrary Difpofitions is always 
imagined by us to fink him into a degree of 
Mifery, from which no other Pleafures can 
relieve him. Would we ever wifh to be in 
the fame Condition with a wr^fhfuly mali^ 
ciousy revengeful^ or envious Beings tho wfe 
were at the fame time to enjoy all the Plea- 
fures of the external and internal Senfes? 
The internal Pleafures of Beauty and Har^ 
mony^ contribute greatly indeed toward fboth- 
ing the Mind into a forgetftilnefs of Wrath, 
Malice or Revenge '^y and they muft do fo, be- 
fore we can have any tolerable Delight or 
Enjoyment : for while thefe 'AffeBions pofiefg 
the Mind, there is noting hut Horment an4 
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Sea. 6. 
What Cajlle-builder^ who forms to him-^>''VN; 
felf imaginary Scenes of Life, in which hefjf|^^^ 
thinks he fhould be happy, ever made ac-prove it. 
knowledg'd treachery ^ Cruelty^ or Ingratitude ^ 
the Steps by which he mounted to his wifti'd 
for Elevation, or Parts of his Charadler, 
vt^hen he had attain'd it ? We always con- 
duft our felves in fuch Refveries, according 
to the Didtates of Honour^ Faiths Generojity^ 
Courage ; and the loweft we can fink, is ho- 
ping we may be enrich'd by fome innocent 
Accident. 

O Ji urnam Argenti Fors qua mihi 
monjiret ! * 

But Labour^ Hunger^ ^hirji^ Poverty y Pain^ 
Danger y have nothing fo deteftable in them, 
that our Self4ove cannot allow us to be often 
exposed to them. On the contrary, the Vir- 
tues which thefe give us occafions of difplay- 
ing, are fo amiable and excellent, that fcarce 
ever is any imaginary Hero in Romance^ or 
Epicy brought to his higheft Pitch of Happi- 
ncfs, without going thro' them all. Where 
there is no Virtue^ there is nothing worth 
Defire or Contemplation ; the Romance^ or 
Epos muft end. Nay, the Difficulty ^y or 
natural Evily does fo much increafe the Vir^^ 



* Hor. Lib. 2. Sat. 6. vcr. lO. 
^ St6L iii. Art. ix. Axiom 6. 
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Scdl, 6. tue 6f the good Adion which it accompanys, 
>y^>r^ that we cannot eafily fuftain thefe Works af- 
ter the Diftrefs is over ; and if we continue ;he 
Work, it muft be by prefenting a new Scene 
of Benevolence in a profperous Fortune. A 
Scene of external Projperity or natural Good^ 
without any thing mor^il or virtuous, can- 
not entertain a Perfon of the dulleft Imagi-r 
nation, bad he ever fo much interefted him- 
felf in the Fortunes of his Hero ; for where 
Virtue ceafes, there remains nothing worth 
wifhing to our Favourite, or which we can 
be deUghted to view his Poffeflion of, when 
we are moft ftudious of his Happinefs. 

virtuf L E T us take a particular Inftance, to try 

tnvrfdfu' i^ow much wc prefer the PoflefSon of Virtue 
^upka- ^^ ^^^ other Enjoyments, and how we look 
furg. upon Vice as worfe than any other Mifery. 
Who could ever read the Hittory of R e g u- 
L u s, as related by Cicero and fomc o- 
thers, without concerning himfelf in the 
Fortunes of jchat gallant Man, forrowing at 
his Sufferings, and wilhing him a better 
Fate ? But how better a Fate ? Should he 
have comply'd with the Terms of the Car- 
thaginians, and preferv'd himfelf from 
the intended Tortures, tho to the detriment 
^ of his Country ? Or fliould he have vio- 
lated his plighted Faith and Promife of 
returning ? Will any Man fay, that either 
of thefe is the better Fate he wiflies his Fa- 
vourite? Had he adted thus, that Virtue 

would 



I 
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would have been gone, which interefts every 5e6t, 6. 

one in his Fortunes. " Let him take his ^>^"^^ 

" Fate like other common Mortals." 

What elfe do we wifh then, but that the 
Carthaginians had relented of their 
Cruelty, or ^Jiat Providence, by fome 
unexpedled Event, had refcued him out of 
their hands ? 

Now may not this teach us, that we are 
indeed determined to judge Virtue yvixh Peace 
and Safety, preferable to Virtue with Diftrefs ; 
but that at the fame time we look upon the 
State of the Virtuous^ the Publick-Jpirited^ 
even in the utmoft natural Diftrefs, as pre- 
ferable to all affluence of other Enjoyments ? 
For this is what we choofe to have our Fa- 
vourite Hero in, notwithftanding all its Pains 
and namral Evils. We fhould never have 
imagined him happier, had he aded other- 
wife; or thought him in a more eligible 
State, with LK)erty and Safety, at the ex- 
penfe of his Virtue. We fecretly judge the 
Purchafe too dear ; and therefore we never 
imagine he aded fooliihly in fecuring his 
Virtue^ his Hmoury at the expenfe of his 
Eajij his Pleafure^ his Life. Nor can we 
think thefe latter Enjoyments worth the 
keepings when xhtformer are intirely loft, 

n. Let us in the £une manner examine ^icefary 
our Sentiments of the Happinefs of others ^"/^^ 
lacommonl^M. Wealth and Exter- 
nal 
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Se6t- 6.NAL Pleasures bear no ftnallbulfcin 
our Imaginations j but does there not always 
accompany this Opinion of Happincfs in 
PTealfby tome fuppos'd beneficent Intention 
of doing good Offices to Perfons dear to tti, 
at leaft to our Family s^ or Ktnfmen ? And in 
our imagin'd Happinefs from external Plea- 
fur ey are not fome Ideas always included of 
fome moral Enjoyments of Society^ fome 
Communication of Pleafure, fbniethiftg of 
Lovey of Friendjhipy of Ejieemy of Gratis 
tude ? Who ever pretended to a Ta/ie of 
thefe Plealurcs without Society ? Or if any 
leem violent in purfuit of them, how bafe 
and contemptible do they appear to all Per- 
fons, even to thofe who could have naex- 
pedlation of Advantage from their having a 
more generous Notion of Pleafure ? 

Now were there no moral Senfey no Hap- 
pinefs in Benevolencey and did we ad from 
no other Principle than Self-love j fure there 
is no Pleafure of the external Senfes, which 
yre could not tnpy alone, with lefs trouble 
and expenfe than m Society. But a Mixture 
of the moral Pleafures is what gives the al- 
luring Relijh'y *tis fome Appearance of 
Friendjhipy of Lovey of communicating Plea- 
fufe to others, which preferves the Pfeafures 
of the Luxurious from being naufeous and in- 
Jlpid. And this partial Imagination of fotne 
good^ moral ^alitySy fome BenevolencCy in 
Adlions which have many ^ifhtely inbumany 

and 
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and deJlruSiive Confequences toward others, Sed. 6. 
is what has kept Vice more in countenance ^ 
than any other Confideration *. 

But to convince us farther wherein the 
Happinefs of Wealthy and external Pleajure 
lies 5 let us but fuppofe Malice^ Wrath^ Re- 
venge ^ or only Solitude ^ Abfence of Friend- 
Jhip^ of Love^ of Society ^ of EJieemy join'd 
with the Pofleffion of them; and all the 
Happinefs vanifhes like a Dream. And yet 
liOvCy Friendjhip^ Society^ Humanity^ tho 
accompany'd with Poverty and Toil^ nay 
even with fmaller degrees of Painy fuch as 
do not wholly occupy the Mind, are not on- 
ly the Object of Love from others, but even 
of a fort of Emulation : which plainly fhewsi 
** That Virtue is the chief Happinefs in the 
" Judgment of all Mankinds 



III. There is a farther Confideration The 
which mull not be pafs'd over, concerning S^^*^ *" 
the External Beauty of Perfons, ^*"^* 
which all allow to have a great Power over 
human Minds. Now it is fomc apprehended 
Morality^ fomc natural or imagm*d Indica- 
tion oi concomitant Virtue^ which gives it this 
powerful Charm above all other kinds df 
jBeauty. Let us confider the Characters of 
Beauty^ which are commonly admir'd in 
Countenances, and we fhall find them to Be 



^ See above, StSi, iy. Art, 4. Par. 4, 5, 

Sweet" 
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Scdt t.SweetnefSy Mildnefs^ Majejly^ Dignity^ Fivih 
• "^ ^ • cifyy Humility y TendernefSj Good-nature ; tkt 
is, that certain jlirs^ Proportionsy je ne fed 
quoy'Sj are natural Indications of fuch Vir- 
tues, or of Abilitys or Pifpofitions toward 
f hem. A5 we obferv'd above * oiMiJery^ or 
Dijlrefs appearing in Countenances ; ib it is 
.certain, ^Imoft all habitual Dijpojifions of 
Mindy form the Countenance in foch a man- 
ner, as to give fome Indications of theni to 
the Spedaton Our violent Pailions are obr 
vious at firft view in the Countenance ; fo 
that fometimes no Art can conceal them: 
and fmaller degrees of them give Ibme leis 
obvious Turns to the Face, which an accu- 
rate Eye will obferve. Now when the natu- 
ral Air of a Face approaches to that which 
any Paflion would form it unto, we make a 
conjedhire froni this concerning the leading 
JOifpofition of the Perfon's Mind. 

A s to thofe Fancys which prevail in cer- 
tain Countrys toward large LtpSy little Nofei^ 
narrow Eyes ; unlefs we knew from them- 
felves under what Idea fuch Features are ad- 
mired, whether as naturally beautiful in 
Form, or Proportion to the reft of the Face; 
or as prefum'd Indications of fome moral 
^alitys ; we may more probably conclude 
that ijt is the latter 5 iince th|$ h fo much the 
Ground of Approbation^ or Averfion towards 



* Sec Se^. v. Art^ 8. Par. *. 

Faces 
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Faces among our felves. And as to thofe Scd. 6» 
Features which we count naturally difagree-- 
able as to Form, we know the Averfion on 
this account is fo weak, that moral ^a-^ 
litys fhall procure a liking even to the Face, 
in Perfons who are fenfiDle of the Irregula- 
rity^ or want of that Regularity which is 
common in others-* With us, certain Fea- 
tures are imagined to denote Dullnefs ; as 
holltm EyeSy large Lips ; a Colour of Hair, 
Wantonnefs : and may we not conclude the 
like AJfociation of IdeaSy perhaps in both 
Cafes without Foundation in Nature^ to be 
the Ground of thofe Approbations which ap- 
pear unaccountable to us ? 

I N the fame manner, when there is no- 
thing grojly difproportion'd in any Face, what 
is it we difpraife ? Is it Pridey Haughtinejsy 
SournefSy Ill-^riaturey Difcontenty Folly y Le- 
"vitVy Wantonnefs ; which fome Countenances 
diicover in the manner above hinted at ? And 
thefe AirSy when brought by Cuftomupon 
the moft regular Set of Features, have often 
made them very difagreeable j as the con- 
trary Airs have given the ftrongeft Charms 
to Countenances, which were far from Per- 
feiftion in external Beauty. 

One cannot but obferve the Judgment of 
Homer, in his Character of H e l e n. 
Had he ever fo much rais*d our Idea of her 
external Beauty^ it would have been ridicu- 
lous 
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Sed. 6. lous to have engaged his CountryilBupn in 

(•YVi War for fuch a He L en as V i r gXl L 

drawn her. He therefore ftill retains feal^ 

thing amiable in a moral Senfe^ amidft all her 

Weaknefs, and often lliggefts to his Reader, 



« *thir/ii of^iyt-ftTA 7% Tcpct^elt 71 *^ 



as the spring of his Countrymens Indigna- 
tion and Revenge* 

^/dfiT^Itt "^^ ^ ^ Confideration may . {hew vks one 
Jufw'4^^/ Reafon, among many others, for Mens dif- 
Beauty, fercnt Fancy s^ or Relijhes of Beauty. The 
Mind of Man, however generally difpos'd 
to efteem Benevolence and Virtuey yet by mott 
particular Attention to fome kinds of it than 
others, may gain a ftronger Admiration of 
fome moral Difpofitions than others. Mili- 
tary Men may admire Courage more than 
other Virtues ; Perfons of /mailer Courage^ 
may admire Sweetnefs of T^emper ; Men of 
thought and Reflediion^ who have more ex- 
tenlive Views, will admire the like ^alitys 
in others ; Men of keen PaJJions^ expeft equal 
Returns of all the kind AfFed:ions, and arc 
wonderfully charm'd by Compliance : the 
Proud may like thofe of higher Spirit^ as 
more fuitable to their Dignity > tho Pride^ 
join'd with ReJleSiion and good Senfey will re- 
conmiend to them Humility in the Perfbn be- 
lov'd. Now as the various Tempers of Men 

T See Homer y Iliad 2« «#a 35^, 590, 

make 
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make various Tempers of others agreeable to Se6t. 6. 
them, fo they mufl differ in their ^g^/S^of^^'VNJ 
Beauty^ according as it denotes-'tlie feveral 
Quality s moft agreeable to themfelves. 

This may alfo fhew us, how in virtuous 
Love there may be the greateft Beauty, with- 
out the leaft Charm to engage a Rival 
Love it felf gives a Beauty to the Lover ^ in 
the Eyes of the Perfon belbv'dy which no other 
Mortal is much affe(3:ed with. And this per- 
haps is xh^jlrongejl Charm poffible, and that 
which will have the greateft Power, where 
there is not fome very great Counter-balance 
from worldly Intereji^ Vice^ or grofs Defor- 
mity. 

IV. This fame Conlideration may be ex-^^^' ^^ 
tended to the whole Air and Motion oilum. 
any Perj(bn. Every thing we count agreeable, 
fome way denotes ChearfulnefSy Eafe^ a Con-- 
defcenfion^ and Readinefs to oblige, a Love of 
Company^ with a Freedom and Boldnefs which 
always accompanys an honejl^ undejigning 
Heart. On the contrary, what is fhocking 
in Air^ or Motion^ is Roughnefs^ Ill-nature^ 
a Difregard to others, or a foolijh Shame-fa- 
cednefs^ which evidences a rerfon to be un- 
experienced in Society, or Offices of Huma- 
nity. 

With relation to thefe AirSy Motions^ 

GeJiureSy we may obferve, that confidering 

2 • the 
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Se6l. 6. the difierent Ceremony s, and Modes of fhew- 
t/^W ing refpedt, which are pradis'd in different 
Nations, we may indeed probably conclude 
"^ that there is no natural Connexion between 
any of thefe GeJiureSy or Motions^ and the 
AffeSiions oiMind whidh they are by Cujlam 
made to exprefs. But when Cujiom has made 
. any of them pafs for Expreffions oifuch Af- 
feSHonSy by a conftant Ajfociation of Ideas, 
fbme (hall become ^^r^^tfd/(? znd lovely y and 
others extremely offenfivey altho they were 
both, in their own Nature, perfeSily indiffer- 
ent. I 

\ 
The spring V. He R E we may remark the manner in 

!*CiTJr which Nature leads Mankind to the Conti- 
Sexes. nuance of their Race, and by its ftrongeft Pow- 
er engages them to what occafions the greateft 
Toil and Anxiety of Life 5 and yet fupports 
them under it with an inexpreffible delight. 
We might have been excited to the Propaga- 
tion of our Species, by fuch an uneafy Senfa- 
tion as would have efieftually determined us 
to it, without any great promeft of Happi- 
nefs 5 as we fee Hunger and Thirfi determine 
us to preferve our Bodys, tho few look upon 
eating and drinking as any confiderable Hap- 
pinefs. The Sexes might have been engaged 
to Concurrence, as we imagine the Brutes 
are by Dejire only, or by a Love of fenfual 
Pleafure. But how dull and iniipid had Life 
been, were there no more in Marriage? 
70uld have had Refolution enough to 

bear 
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bear all the Cares of a Family^ and Educati- Sed. 6. 
on of Children ? Or who, from the general 
Motive of Benevolence alone, would have 
chofen to fubjeft himfelf to natural AffeSlion 
toward an Offsprings when he could fo eafily 
forefee what Troubles it might occafion ? 

T ir I s Inclination therefore of the Sexes^ 
is founded on fomething ftronger, and more 
efficacious and joyful^ than the SoUicitations 
of Uneajinefs^ or the bare deftre oi Jenfibk 
Pleafure. B e a u t y gives a favourable Pre- 
fumption of good moral lyifpofitiom^ and Ac-- 
quatntance confirms this into a real Love of 
EJieem^ or begets it, where there is little 
Beauty. This raifes an expectation of the 
greateft moral Pleafures along with the /f/j^ 
bky and a thoufand tender Sentiments of Hu- 
manity and Generojity ; and inakes us impati- 
ent for a Society which we imagine big with 
unfpeakable moral Pleafures : where nothing 
is indifferent, and every trifling Service, be- 
ing an Evidence of this fir ong Love and Ef- 
teemy is mutually received with the Rapture 
and Gratitude of the greateft Benefit, and of 
the moft fubftantial Obligation. And where 
Prudence and Good-nature influence both 
fides, this Society may anfwer all their Ex- 
pedations. 

N A y> let us examine thofe of loofer Con- 
diuJJ: with relation to the fair Sex, and we 
fliall find, that Love oifeiifible Pleajure is not 

S the 
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Sed. 6.the chief Motive of D^^^7Wf^^ry, or falJeGaU 
lantry. Were it fo, the meaneji Prq/litutes 
would pleafe as much as any. But we know 
fufficiently, that Men are fond oi Good-nature^ 
Faith^ Pleafantry oi Temper y Wity and many 
other moral ^alitys even in a Mijlrefs. And 
this may furnifh us with a Reafon for what 
appears prettv unaccountable, njtz. " That 
Chajiity it felf has a powerful Charm in the 
Eyes of the Diffolutey even when they are 
attempting to deftroy it." 






This powerful Determination even to a 
limited Benevolence^ and other moral Senti- 
mentSy is obferv'd to give a ftrong biafs to our 
Minds towards a univerfal Goodnefs, Tender- 
nefsy Humanity^ Generojity^ and Contempt of 
private Good in our whole Condudt ; beiides 
the obvious Improvement it occafions in our 
external Deportment^ and in our relifh of 
Beauty y Order ^ and Harmony. As foon as a 
Heart, before hard and obdurate^ is foften'd 
in this Flame, we fhall obferve, arifing along 
with it, a Love of Poetry ^ Mujickj the Beau- 
ty of Nature in rural Scenes, a Contempt of 
other felfifh Pleafures of the external Senfes^ 
a neat Drefsj a humane Deportment ^ a Dehght 
in and Emulation of every thing which is gal- 
lanty generouSy ^nA friendly. 

^Friw^d^ I N the fame manner we are determined to 
fiips^ /rt>«j common Friendfhips and Acquaintances, not 
our Moral by the fuUen Apprehenfions of our NeceJJitySy 

or 
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or Profpefts of Intereji 5 but by an incredible Sec3:. 6- 
variety of little agreeable, engaging Eviden- t/^Wi 
ces oiLeve^ Qood-nature^ and other morally 
amiable ^alitys in thofe we converfe witn. 
And among the reft, none of the leaft confi-' 
derable is an Inclination to Chearfulnefs^ a 
Delight to raife Mirth in others, which pro- 
cures a fecret Approbation and Gratitude to- 
ward the Perfon who puts us in fuch an tf- 
gretabky innocent ^ good-natur d^ and eafy ft ate 
of Mind, as we are confcious of while we 
enjoy pleafant Converfation, enliven'd by mo- 
derate Laughter. 

VI. Upon this moral Senfe is founded all tA* Power 
the Power of the Orator. The various^^^^J^ 
Figures of Speech, are the feveral Manners i/. 
which a lively Genius, warm'd with Pafli- 
ons fuitable to the Occafion, naturally runs 
into, only a little diverfify*d by Cuftom : and 
they only move the Hearers^ by giving a live- 
ly Reprefentation of the Paflions of the 
Speaker I which are communicated to the 
Hearers^ as we * obferv'd above of one Paffi- 
on, vizk Pity, 

Now the Paflions which the Orator at- 
tempts to raife, are all founded on moral ^a'- 
litys. All the bold M?//;r/i&(?ri, or Defcriptions^ 
all the artificial Manners of Expoftulation^ 
Arguing^ and addrejjing the Audience^ all the 



* See SiH. Y. Art. 8* ?4r. i. 
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Scft. 6.^pp^als to Mankind are but more lively Mc^ 
' ^^ ' thods of givmg the j4udience a ilronger inv 
preffion of the moral ^aUtys erf" the Pfcrfoa 
accusdy or defended^ of the Adion o^/iV, or 
dijfuaded : And all the Antithefes^ or ^//ft* 
r/y^i ; all the Cadences of fonorous Periods, 
whatever inferior kind of Beauty they mxf 
have feparately, are of no confequence to 
perfuade, if v^e neglect moving the PaiSons 
by fome Species of Morality. They may per- 
haps raife a little Admiration of the Speakery 
amone thofe who already favour his Party, 
but they oftner raife Contempt in his Ad^ 
verfarys. But when you dilplay the Benefi- 
cence of any Adlion, the goad EffeB it fliall 
have on the Publick in promoting the welfare 
of the Innocenty and relieving the unjujHy 
dijirejfedi if you prove your Allegations^ you 
make every Mortal approve the undertaking 
it. When any Perfon is to be reconrntended, 
difplay his Humanity^ Generqfityy Study of 
the publick Goody and Capacity to promote i^ 
his Contempt of Dangers, and private Plea« 
fures ; and you are fure to procure him Love 
and EJieem. If at the fame tinae you fhevi^ 
his Dijirefsy or the Injurys he has fufFer*d, 
you raife P/Vy, and ievery tender Afieftion. 

O N the contrary, reprefent the Barbarity^ 
or Cruelty of any Action, the Mifery it fhall 
procure to the Kindy the Faithfuly the Gem-^ 
rouSy or only to the Innocent 'y and ywi raife 
an Abhorrence of it in the Breaftsof the Au^ 

dience^ 
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dkncCj tho they were not the Perfons who Sed. 6. 
would have fuffer'd by it. The fame way, 
would you make a Perfon infamousy and dtj-^ 
fis'd and hatedy reprefent him as cruel^ inhu-- 
many or treacherous toward the moft diftant 
rational Agents; or Ihew him only to be 
Jeljijh^ and given to folitary Luxury y without 
regard to any Friendy or the Intereji of o- 
thcrs; and you have gain'd your Point a:s 
foon as you prove what you alledee. Nay, 
how does it ftop our Admiration or any cele^ 
brated Action, to fuggeft, " That the Author 

of it wa^ no Fool ; he knew it would turn 

to his own Advantage ?" 






Now, are the Learned and Folite the on** 
ly Perfons who are mov'd by iiich Speeches ? 
Muft Men know the Schemes of the Mora-- 
iijis and PvliticianSy or the Art of Rhetoricky 
to be capable of being perfuaded? Muft they 
be nicely converfant in all the Methods of 
promoting Self-lntereji ? Nay, do we not fee 
on the contrary, the rude undifciplirid Mul- 
titude moft aflcdted? Where had Oratory 
{q much Power as in popular StateSy and that 
too before the Perfection of the Sciences? 
RefleBiony and Study y may raiie in Men a 
Sufpicion of Defign, and Caution of Aflent, 
when they have fome knowledge of the va- 
rious Topicks of Argument, and find them 
employed upon themfelves : but rude Nature 
is uill open to every moral Impreflion, and 
carry'd nirioufly along without Caution, or 

S 3 Sufpenfe. 
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Sedt. 6.Sufpenfe. It was not the Groves of the Aca-- 
v^v^v/ demyy or the polijh'd Stones of the Portico^ or 
the managd Horfes of G r e e c e, which lif^ 
ten'd to the Harp of an A mp h i o n, or an 
O R p H E u s J but the Threes and Rocks and 
J'ygers of the Forejl : which may fhew us, 
" That there is fome Senfe of Morality ant&- 
^* cedent to Inftrudtion, or metaphyfical Ar-? 
5* guments proving xht private Inter efi of the 
" Perfon who is perfuaded, to be connected 
^* with the publick Goody 

^uZ ^^^' ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ *^^ '^^^ ^^ ^^ *^ 
fr^mthis Foundation alfo of the chief Pleafures of 

Moral Poetry. We hinted, in the former Trea- 
^enfe. ^^f^^ ^^ ^j^g Foundation of Delight in the 
Numbers^ Meafures^ Metaphors^ Similitudes *. 
But as the Contemplation of moral ObjeSts^ 
either of Vice or Virtue^ affefis us more 
ftrongly, and moves our Paffions in a quite 
different and more powerful manner, than 
natural Beauty , or (what we commonly call) 
Deformity ; fo the moft moving Beautys bear 
a Relation to our moral Senfe^ and affedl us 
more vehemently, than the Reprefentation of 
natural Objects in the livelieft Defcriptions. 
Dramatic^ and Epic Poetry, are intirely ad- 
drefs'd to this Senfe^ and raife our Paffions by 
the Fortunes of CbaraBers^ diftindly repre- 
fented as morally goody pr evil-y as might be 



5 Sec Ijnatlfe I. StSl. ii. Art. 13. St€i. iv, jirt. j. 
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feen more fully, were we to confider theSed:. ( 
Paflions feparately. L<V\ 

W H E R E we are ftudying to raife any De- 
Jirey or Admiration of an Objedt really beauti- 
July we are not content with a bare Narrati- 
oriy but endeavour, if we can, to prefent the 
ObjeSl it felf, or the moft lively Image of it. 
And hence the Epic Poem^ or 'Tragedy ^ gives 
a far greater Pleafure than the Writings of 
PhiloJbpherSy tho both aim at recommending 
Virtue. The reprefenting the A<9tions them- 
felves, if the Reprefentation be judiciousy 
naturaly and livelyy will make us admire the 
Goody and deteft the VitiouSy the Inhumariy 
the ^treacherous and Cruely by means of our 
moral Senfey without any Reflections of the 
Poet to guide our Sentiments. It is for this 
Reafon that Horace has juftly made 
Knowledge in Morals fo necelTary to a good 
Poet : 

Scribendi reBe Sapere ejl & principium 
& fons *. 

And again : 

Slui didicit Patria quid debeaty & quid 

Amicisy 
^0 fit amore Par ens y quo Prater amanduSy 

& Hojpesy 



* Hor. de Arte Poet. ver. 309. 
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Se£t. 6. ^oi Jit Confcripti^ quod yudicis officiumy 

t/^V^ qua 

Partes in bellum tnijji Ducis ; i//e profeBo 
Redder e Perjbna Jcit corrvenientia cutqut *. 

jniM%tr^ Upon this fame Senfe is founded the 
^^^'^'^ Power of that great Beauty in Poetry, the 
Alif^rtf'PRosoPOPOEiA, hywYiicYi everj A^^iofi 
^'»A is made a Per/on ; every natural Events Caufe^ 
Obje&y is animated by moral Epithets. For we 
join the Contemplation of moral Circumfian^ 
ces and ^alitys, along with natural Obje^Sj 
to increafe their Beauty or Deformity $ and 
we afFeift the Hearer in a more lively man- 
ner with the AfFedlions dcfcrib'd, by rejM^- 
fenting them as Perjhns. Thus a fhady 
Wood muft have its Jolemn 'venerable Genius^ 
and proper rural Gods -, every clear Fountain, 
its Jacred chajle Nymph ; and River, its boun- 
tiful God, with his Urn, and perhaps a 
CornU'Copia difFufing Plenty and Fruitfulnejs 
along its Banks. The Day4ight is holy, be- 
nign, and powerful to banifli the pernicious 
Spirits of the Night. The Morning is a 
kind, officious Goddefs, tripping over the 
dewy Mountains, and ujhering in Light to 
Gods and Men. War is an impetuous, cruel, 
undijiinguijhing Monjier, whom no Virtue, no 
Circumftance of Compajjion, can move from 
his bloody Purpofes. The Steel is unrelent- 
ing ; the Arrow and Spear are impatient to 



* Hor, de Arte Poet ver. 31*, CW» 

I deftroy. 
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deftroy, and carry Death cm their Points. Se<3:. 6* 
Our modern Engines of War are atCo/rigbf'' ' 

Jul Perfonages^ counterfeiting with their rude 
Throats the Thunder of Jove. The moral 

-Imagery of Death is every where known, 
^iz. his Infenfibility to Pity^ his InfieMhilityy 
and univerfal impartial Empire. Fortune 
is ininiitably drawn byHoRACE*, with all 
her Retinue and VotarySy and with her rigid 

fevere Minifter, Neceffity. The Qualitysof 
Mind too become Perjons. Love becomes a 
Venus, ora Cupid j Courage^ qv CtmduSt^ 
a Mars, or a Pallas protesting and 
affijiing the Hero ; before them march ?Vr- 
ror and Dready Flight and Purfuit^ Shouts^ 
and Amazement. Nay, the mojtfacred Poets 
are often led into this Imagery y and repre- 
&nt yujiice ajnd Judgment 2i% Jupporting xhc 
Almighty's Throne, and Mercy and 
Truth going before his Face : They ihcw u$ 
Peace as Jpringing up from the Eanh, and 
Mercy looking down from Heaven. 

Every one perceives a greater Beauty 
in this manner of Reprefcjitation, this 
Imagery, this Conjundlion of moral IdeaSy 
than in the fulleft Narration, or the moft 
lively namral Defcription. When one reads 
the fourth Book of H o m e r, and is prepared, 
from the Council of the Godsy to imagine 
the bloody Sequel, and amidfl the moft beau-- 



* See Lit* u Od* ac. 
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Sea. 6.tiful Defcription which ever was imagined of 
{^^Y^ /hooting zn Arrow y meets with its moral Epi^ 
tbety 



'lJL:htuvAm ifft' iJ^WAtiv *, 



^he Source of blackeji TFoes ^ 



he will find himfelf more mov'd by this Cir- 
cumftance, than by all the Profufion of na- 
tural Defcription which Man could imagine. 

Bifi^ry. VIII. History derives its chief Excel- 
lence from the reprefenting the Manners and 
Chara^ers ; the Contemplation of which in 
Nature being very afFefting, they muft ne- 
ceffarily give Pleafure when well related. 

P0mting. IX. I T is well known too, that a Collec- 
tion of the beft Pieces of Face-painting is 
but a poor Entertainment, when compared 
with thofe Pieces tvhich reprefent moral 
AStionSy PaJJtons^ and CharaSlers. 



^ Sec Horner^ Iliad 4. ver, 1 1 7. 
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SECT. VIL 

^ fDeduStion of fime Complex mo- 
ral Ideas, via: (>jf Obligation, and 
Right, Perfect, Imperfect, ^wi Ex- 
ternal, Alienable, (find Upalieni^ble, 
from this moral Senfe. 

I. nr^ O conclude this Subjed, we may, 
JL from what has been faid, fee the 
true Original of moral Ideas^ viz. T'his moral 
^enfe of Excellence in every Appearance ^ or 
Evidence of Benevolence. It remains to be ex- 
plained, how we acquire more particular 
Ideas of Virtue and Vice^ abftradting fron^ 
^ny Law^ Human^ or Divine. 

I F any one ask. Can we have any Senfe oiobUgatkn 
Obligation, abftraciiing from the Laws 
of a Superior f We muft anfwer according to 
the various Senfes of the Word Obligation. 
If by Obli^0tion we underftand a Determina- 
tion^ without regard to our own Interejl^ tq 
approve Anions j and to perform them ; which 
Determination Jhall alfo make us dijpleas'dwith 
purfelvesy and uneafy upon having a^ed con-- 
trary to it : in this meaning of the word Obr 
ligation, there is naturally an Obligation upon 
^\l Men to Benevolence s and they are ftill 

under 
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Sc6L 7. under its Influence, even when by fklfc, or 
partial Opinions cf the natural Tendency of 
their Adtions, this moral Senfe leads them to 
Evil ; unlefs by long inveterate Habits it be 
exceedingly weakened. For it fcarce ieems 
pofljble wholly to extinguifh k. Or, whidi 
IS to the fame purpoTe, this inutiml Senjcy 
and InJlinSl of Benevolencey will either influ- 
ence our Actions, or eUe make us very unea* 
fy and diffatisfy'd ; and we Ihall be confcious 
that we are in a baie unhappy Stave, even 
without confidering any Law whatfoever, or 
any external Advantages loft, or Diiadvanta- 
ges impending from its Sandtions. And far- 
ther, tnere are ftiU fuch indiottiofis giv^n nft 
of what is in the whole htmfictnt^ and what 
not ; as may probably diibover to us the true 
Tendency ot every Aftion ; and let us fee, 
fome time or other, the evil Tendency of 
what upon a partial View appcar'd go^: or 
if we have no Friends fo faimful as to admo- 
nifli us, the Perfons injur'd will not fail to 
upbraid us. So thut no Mortal can fecure to 
himfelf a perpetual Serenity, Satisfiu^oti, 
and Self-approbation, hatby a feriims Inquiry 
into the Tendency of his Adions, and a per- 
petual Study of universal Good^ according to 
the jufteft Notions of it. 

But if by Obligutm^ we underftond a 
Motive from Self-lnterefty Efficient to deter- 
mine ailthofe iffbo duly confider ity and pwfue 
their own Advantage mjely, to a cert^ain 

Courfe 
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a Courfi of J£ii(ms 5 we may have a Senfe of Scdt. 7. 
fuch an Qbligatims by refleifting on this De- ' ^ ^ ' 
termination: of our Nature to approve Firtue, 
to be pleas- d and happy when we rcfledt up- 
on our having done virtttous ABions^ and to 
be uneafo w&n we ate confcious of having 
adted otnerwife ; and alfo by confidering how 
much fuperior we efteem the Happinefs of 
Virtue to any other Enjoyment *. We may 
likcwife have a Senfc of this Sort of Obli^a^ 
tiofiy by confidering thofe Reafons which 
prove a conftant Courfc of benevolent znd foci- 
aljiS^onSy to be the moft probable means of 
promoting the natural Gom of every^ Individ 
dualy as Cumberland and Pupen- 
D OR F have proved : And all this without 
fiLelation to a Law. 

But farther, if our moral Senfe be fuppos*d 
exceedingly wseakned, and xh^felfijh PaJJions 
grown ftrong, either thro' fome general Cor- 
ruption of Namre, or inveterate Habits; if 
our Underjianding be weak, and we be often 
in danger of being hurry'd by our Paffkm in- 
to precipitate and rafh judgments, that ma^ 
iictous ASHons fliall promote our Advantage 
more than Beneficence 5 in fuch a Cafe, if it 
be inquired what is neceffary to engage Men 
to beneficent ABions^ or induce a ftcady Senfc 
of an Obligation to a€t for the publiek Good j 
then, no doubt, '* A Law with Sandtions^ 



* Sec above, StCt. vi. Art. i, z. 

^* given 
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StO:. 7. " given by a fuperior Beings of fufEcient 
^•W** Power to make us happy or miferable^ 
" muft be neceffary to counter-balance thoie 
" apparent Motives of Interejly to calm our 
" P^Jponsi and give room for the recovery 
" of our moral Senfe^ or at leaft for a juft 
** View of our Interefty 



ytiMcn ^^" N^ ^ ^^^ principal Bufinefs of the mo^ 
be taught, ^^l Philofopher is to {hew, from folid Reafons, 
" That univerfal Benevolence tends to the 
" Happinefs of the Benevolent^ either from 
" the Pleafures oi RefleSlton^ Honour^ natural 
<' T'endency to engage the good Offices of 
*^ Men, upon whofe Aid we muft depend for 
" our Happinefs in this World ; or irom the 
" Sanations of divine Laws difcover'd to us 
" by the Conftitution of the XJniverfe^^ that 
fo no apparent Views of Intereji may countfcr- 
a£t this natural Inclination : but not to at- 
tempt proving, " That Profpedls ofour^w/i 
" Advantage of any kind, can f aife in us the 
" virtuous Benevolence toward others." Let 
the Obftacles from Self-love be only removed, 
and Nature it felfwill incline us to Be^ 
nevolence. Let the Mifery of excej)rue Sel- 
fijhnefsy and all its Paffions, be but once 
explained, that fo Self-love may ceafe to 
counterad: our natural Propenjity to Bene^ 
volencey and when this noile Difpofition gets 
loofe from thefe Bonds oflgnorance^ and falfe 
Views of Inter ejly it (hall be affifted even by 
Self-love^ and grow ftrong enough to make 

a 
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a mile virtuous CharaSier. Then he is toSe£L 7; 
inquire, by ReJle£iion upon human Affairs, '^-^'V^^ 
what Courfe of Adtion does moft efiFedhially 
promote the univerfal Goodj what univerfitl 
Rules or Maxims are to be obferv'd, and in 
what Circumftances the Reafon of them al- 
ters, fo as to admit Exceptions; that fo our 
good Inclinations may be* diredted by Reafon^ 
and 2ijuji Knowledge of the Inter efts oi Man-- 
kind. But Virtue it felf, or good Dtfpojitions of 
M/W, are not diredtly taught, or produced by 
InftruSiion ; they muft be originally implant- 
ed in our Nature, by its great Author; 
and afterwards ftrengthen a and confirmed by 
our own Cultivation. 

III. W E are often told, " That there v^ohjeOkm 
no need of foppofing luch a Senfe of Mo- 
rality given to Men, &iiQt ReJle£iion^ and 
InftruBion would recommend the fame 
Aaions from Arguments of Self-Intereji^ 
and engage us, from the acknowledged 
Principle of Self-lovey to the Pradlice of 
them, without this unintelligible Determi- 
nation to Benevolence^ or the occult Rality 
of a moral Senfe'' 

It is perhaps true, that Reflexion and^**;^ 
Reafon might lead -uS to approve the fame^^''|Jf^ 
A<3:ions as advantageous. But would not xhtfii€ikn. 
fame Reflexion and Reafon likewife, general- 
ly recommend the fame Meats to us which 
2 our 
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Se£t. 7. our T^a/ie reprefents is ^teafant ? And fkaU 
* we thence conclude that we ha^ve no Sen^ 
of 7afii$^ ? Or that fudi a Sen/e is &/£^ 
i^ ? No : The uie is plain in t^th Ca&s. 
Notwithftandihg the mi^tv Reafan we 
braft of above other Anmials, its Pfocc^ | 
&s are too flow, too full of doubt mk 
hefitation, to ferve us in every Exigency, 
either for our own Preiervation, without 
the external Senfes^ or xxx influence our Ac<- 
tions fot the Good of the fFb&Ie, without 
dxis fMral Senfi. Nor could we t» fb 
flrongly detennin'd at all times to what 
is m^ conducive to either of the& Ends, 
without thefe expeditious MmitorSj and inh 
fortunate Sollicitors\ nor fo nobly reward- 
ed) when we ad vigoroufly in puriuit of 
theie Ends, by the c^m dull Re^ecSions of 
&df^lnterejiy as l^ thofe delight&l Senia** 
tions. 

This natural Beferminatim to ap- 
prove and admire, or hate and diflike Ac* 
tions, is no doubt an occult ^ality^ But 
is it any vray more myfterious that die Mea 
of an Aaion (hould raife Efteem^ or Cofh 
tempty than that the motion, or tearing of 
Flcfti fhould' give Fleafure^ or Pain.y or 
the A^ of Volition {hould move Ffe/h and 
Bones? In the latter Ca£r, we have got 
the BraiHs and eldlie Fibres, and animal 
Spirits, and elaftic Sluid^ like the Jkdiaffs 

£lephant» 
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Elephant, and Tortoife, to bear the Burden Se<ft. 7. 
of the Difficulty : but go one ftep farther, v-/^W^ 
and you find the whole as difficult as at firft, 
and equally a Myftery with this Determi- 
nation to love and approve, or condemn and 
defpifc ASlions and Agents^ without any 
Views of Inter efi^ as they appear benevolent^ 
or the contrary. 

When they offer it as a Prefumption 
that there can be no iuch Senfe^ antecedent 
to all Profpea of Intereji, " That thefe Ac- 
tions for the mod part are really advan-- 
tageouSy one way or other, to the ASfor^ 
the Approver^ or Mankind in general, by 
whofe Happinefs our own Stajce may be 
fome way made better ;" may we not ask, 
fuppofiixg the Deity intended to imprefs 
fuch a Senfe of fomething amiable in Adti- 
ons, (which is no impoffible Suppofition) 
what fort of Adlions would a good God de- 
termine to approve ? Mufl we deny the pof- 
fibility of fuch a Determination, if it did 
not lead us to admire Adlions of no Advan- 
tage to Mankindy or to love Agents for their 
being eminent iriflers ? If then the Anions 
which a wife and good God mufl determine 
us to approve, if he give us any fuch Senfe 
at all, mufl be Aftions ufeful to the Publick, 
this Advantage can never be a Reafon againfl 
the Senfe it felf. After the fame manner, 
we fhould deny all Revelation which taught 
us good SenfCy Humanity^ Juftice^ and a ra- 

T tional 
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Sedt. J .tional JVorJhipy becaufe Reafon and Interefl 
^^^^^\n^ confirm and recommend fuch Principles^ and 
Services ; and fliould greedily embrace every 
ContradiBioriy Foppery^ and Pageantry^ as a 
truly divine Inftitution^ without any thing 
humane^ or ufeful to Mankind. 

Moral IV. The Writers upon oppofite Schemes, 

^01es of ^^^ deduce all Ideas of Good^vA Evil from 
u^s. the private Advantage of the ASfor^ or from 
Relation to a Law^ and its SanSiions^ either 
known from Reafon^ or Revelation^ are per- 
petually recurring to this moral Senfe which 
they deny ; not only in calling the haws of 
the D E I T Y jufi and goody and alledging yuf- 
tice and Right in the Deity to govern us j 
but by ufing a fet of Words which import 
fomething different from what they will al- 
low to be their only meaning. Obligation^ 
with them, is only fuch a Cor^itution, either 
of NaturCy or Jome governing Powery as 
makes it advantageous for the Agent to aSi in 
a certain manner. Let this Definition be 
fubftituted, wherever we meet with the 
wordsj ought y JJ^ould^ mu/iy in a moral Senfe, 
and many of their Sentences would feem ve- 
ry flrange ; as that the D e i T Y mujl zQi ra- 
tionally, muji not, or ought not to puniih the 
Innocent, muJi make the ftate of the Virtuous 
better than that of the Wickedy mufi obferve 
Promifes ; fubftituting the Definition of the 
Words, mufi^ ought ^Jhouldy would make thefe 
Sentences either ridiculous, or very difputa- 
Wc . V. But 
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Sea. 7: 
V. B u T that our firft Ideas of moral Good^^^V^ 
depend not on Laws^ may plainly appear 
from our conftant Inquirys into the Jujiice 
of Laws tbemfelvesy and that not only of 
human LawSy but of the divine. What elfe 
can be the meaning of that univerfal Opi- 
nion, " That the Laws of G o D are jujij 
" and holy^ and good?'* Human Laws m^Y 
be caird goody becaufe of their Conformity 
to the Divine. But to call the Laws of thef 
fupreme Deity goody or holy y or jujiy if all 
Goodnefs^ Holinefs^ and Jujiice be conftituted 
by LawSy or the Will of a Superior any way 
reveal'd, muft be an infignificant Tautology, 
amounting to no more than this, " That 
•^ G o D wills what he wills.** 



I T muft then firft be fuppos'd that there 
is fomething in Actions which is apprehend- 
ed abfolutely good \ and this is Benevolencey or 
defire of the publick natural Happinefs of 
rational Agents y and that our moral Senfe 
perceives this Excellence : and then we call 
the Laws of the Deity goody when we ima- 
gine that they are contriv'd to promote the 
publick Good in the moft efFedual and impar- 
tial manner. And the D e i t y is call'd good^ 
in a moral Senfe y when we apprehend that 
his whole Providence tends to the univerfal 
Happinefs of his Creatures -, whence we con- 

T 2 elude 
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Seft. 7, elude his Benevolence^ and Dejire in their 
l/W Happinefs. 

Some tell us, " That the Goodnefs of 
" the divine Laws^ confifts in their Confor- 
*' formity to fome ejfential ReSiitude of his 
" Nature" But they muft excufe us from 
aflenting to this, till they make us undcr- 
ftand the meaning of this Metaphor, ej/en^ 
tial ReSlitude ; and till we difcern whether 
any thing more is meant by it than a per-- 
fe£ily wijey uniform^ impartial Benevolence. 

Dprence H E N c E we may fee the Difference b^ 
o»/fr4i»/ tween Conjtraint and Obligation. There is 
Mnd obli' indeed no Difference between Conjiratnt^ and 
gatun. ^^ fecond Senfe of the word Obligation^ viz. 
a Conjiitution which makes an ABion eligible 
from Self-Inter eft ^ if we only mean exter-^ 
nal Inter eft ^ diftind: from the delightful Con- 
fcioufnefs which arifes from the moral Senfe. 
The. Reader need fcarcely be told, that by 
Conftraint^ we do not underrtand an external 
Force moving our Limbs without our Con- 
fen r, for in that Cafe we are not Agents at 
all 5 but that Conftraint which arifes from 
the threatning and prefenting fome £w7, in 
order to make us zGt in a certain manner. 
And yet there feems a univerfally acknow- 
ledged Difference between even this fort of 
Conftraint^ and Obligation. We never fay 
we are obligd to do an Adiion which wc 
count bafe, but we may be conftraind to it : 
2 we 
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we never fay that the divine LawSy by their Sedt. y 
Sandtions, conjirain us, h\it oblige us ; nor do v^V^ 
we call Obedience to the Deity Conjiraint^ 
unlefs by a Metaphor, tho many own they 
are influenced by fear of Punifliments. And 
yet fuppofing an almighty evil Beim fliould 
require, under grievous Penaltys, Treacheryy 
Cruelty^ Ingratitude^ we would call this 
Conjiraint. The difference is plainly this. 
When any Sandtions cooperate with our 
moral Senfe^ in exciting us to A(3:ions which 
we count morally good^ we fay we are obliged i 
but when Sanctions of Rewards or Punifli- 
ments oppofe our moral Senfe^ then we fay 
we are brib'd or conjlrairid. In the former 
Cafe we call xht Lawgiver goody as defign- 
ing the publick Happinefs ; in the latter we 
call him evily or unjuji^ for the fuppos'd 
contrary Intention. But were all our Ideas 
of moral Good or Evily deriv'd folely from 
Opinions of private Advantage or Lofs in 
A<9:ions, I fee no poffible diffegencc which 
could be made in the meaning of thefe 
words. 

VL From this Senfe too we derive our Rights. 
Ideas of Rights. Whenever it appears 
to us, that a Faculty of doings demanding^ or 
pojfejing any things univerfally allowed in cer- 
tain CircumJianceSy would in the whole tend 
to the general Goody we fay that one in fuch 
Circumftaances, ha$ a Right to doy poffefsy 
or demand that Thing. Aiid according a^ 

T 3 / (his . 
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Sc6l. 7. this Tendency to the pub lick Good is greater 
"'or lefsy the Right is greater or lejs^ 



cc 
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Pirfen The Rights call'd perfeB, are of y^ri 

^'^^'''" necejjity to the publick Good, that the univerjal 
Violation of them would make human Life 
intolerable j and it adlually makes thofe miie- 
rable, whofe Rights are thus violated. On 
the contrary, to fulfil thefe Rights in every 
Inftance, tends to the publick Good^ either 
direBly, or by promoting the innocent Ad- 
vantage of a Part. Hence it plainly follows, 
" That to allow a violent Defence, or Pro- 
fecution of foch Rights, before Civil Go- 
vernment be conftituted, cannot in any 
*• particular Cafe be more detrimental to the 
" Publick, than the Violation of them virith 
" Impunity." And as to the general Confe- 
quences, the univerfal Ufe of Force in a 
State of Nature, in purfuance of perfeB 
Rights, feems exceedingly advantageous to the 
Whole^ by making every one dread any At- 
tempts againft the perfect Rights of others. 

Bight of TriM s is the moral EffeSi which attends 
^unifh'^^ ^^/^r Injury, or a Violation of the perfeB 
mtnt. Rights of others, viz. A Right to War, and 
all Violence which is neceflary to oblige the 
Injurious to repair the Damage, and give 
Security againft fuch Offences for the future. 
This is the fole Foundation of the Rights 
eipunijhing Criminals, and of violent Profe- 
cutions of our Rights, in a St-aie of Nature. 

And 
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And thefe Rights, naturally refiding in the Scd:. 7. 
Perfons injured, or their voluntary, or invited >^^^y^^ 
Affiftants, to ufe Force according to the Judg- 
ment of indifferent Arbitrators, being by the 
Confcnt of the Perfons injured, transferr'd to 
the Magiftrate in a Civil State, are the true 
Foundation of his Right of Puniftiment. In- 
ftances oi perfeSl Rights are thofe to our 
Lives ; to the Fruits of our Labours ; to de- 
mand Performance of ContraBs upon valua- 
ble Confidcrations, from Men capable of ^ 
performing them ; to direSt our o^^ Actions 
either for publick, or innocent private Good, 
before we have fubmitted them to the Di- 
re<9:ionof others in any meafu re: and many 
others of like nature. 

Imperfect Rights zve fuch as, when ^^P^^feei 
univerfally violated, would not necejjarily make ^'^ '^* 
Men miferable. Thefe Rights tend to the im- 
provement and increafe oi pojitive Good in 
any Society, but are not abjolutely neceflary 
to prevent univerfal Mifery. The Violation 
of them, only difappoints Men of the Happi- 
nefs expe(9:ed from the Humanity or Grati- 
tude of others ; but does not deprive Men of 
any Good w^hich they had before, Fronli this 
Defcription it appears, " That a violent 
** Prolecution of luch Rights, would gene- 
^* rally occafion greater Evil than the Viola- 
" tion of them," Befides, the allowing of 
Force in fuch Cafes, would deprive Men of 
the grcatcft Pleafure in Aftions of Kindnefs^ 

T 4 Humanity^ 
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ed. J. Humanity y Gratitude -^ which would ceafe ta 
appear amiable, when Men could be con- 
ftrain'd to perform them. Inftances of /W- 
perfeB Rights are thofe which the Poor have 
tp the Charity of the Wealthy ; which all 
Men have to Offices of no trouble or expence 
to the Performer ; which Benefactors have 
to returns of Gratiwde, and fuch like, 

The Violation of imperfeSl Rigbtsiy only 
argues a Man to have fuch weak Benevolence^ 
as not to fhidy advancing the pqfitive Good 
of others, when in the leaft oppofite to hia 
own : but the Violation of perfeB Rights^ 
argues the injurious Per/on to be pofitively 
evil or cruel j or at leaft fo immoderately feU> 
fijh^ as to be indifferent about the pqfitive Mi- 
Jery and Ruin of others, when he imagines 
he can fjnd his Intereji in it. In violating 
xh^ former^ we fhew a weak Defire of puih^ 
lick Happinefs^ which every fmall View of 
private Intereji over-balances; but in vio- 
lating the latter^ we {hew our felves fo in- 
tirely negligent of the Mijery of others, that 
Views of increafingour own Good^ overcome 
all our Compaffion toward their Sufferings. 
Now as the abfence of Good^ is more eafily 
born than the prefence of Mijery ; fo our 
good Wipes toward the pofitive Good of others, 
are weaker than our Compajjion toward their 
Mijery. He then who violates imperfeB 
Rights^ (hews that his Self4ove overcomes 
only the Defire of pojitive Good to others \ 

hixl 
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but he who violates perfeSt RigbtSy betrays Se6t. 7, 
fuch a felfijh Defire of advancing his own V^VNJ 
pojithe Goody as overcomes all Compajjion to- 
ward the Mifery of others. 

Beside thefe two forts of Right Sy there External 
is a third call'd External y as when the doingy ^i^^^^ 
pojjejfingy or demanding of any T'hing is really 
detrimental to the publick in any particular 
Injiancey as being contrary to the imperfe^ 
Right of another *y but yet the univerfally deny-- 
ing Men this Faculty of doingy pojfeffingy or 
demanding that T^hingy or of ujing Force in 
furfuance of /V, would do more mifchiefthan 
all the Frotls to bejear'dfrom the XJfe of this 
Faculty. And hence it appears, " That 
" there can be no Right to ule Force in op- 
" pofition even to external RightSy fince it 
" tends to the univerfal Good to allow Force 
" in purfuance of them." 



C I Vi L Societys fubftitute ABions in LaWy 
inftead of thp Force allowed in the State of 
Nature. 

liisr Alices of external Rights ZTC thefe; 
that of a wealthy Mifer to recal his Loan front 
the mpft induftrious poor Tradefman at any 
time; that of demanding the Performance 
of a Covenant too burdenfome on one fide ; 
the Right of a wealthy Heir to refufe Pay- 
ment of any Debts which were contra(9:ed oy 
him under Age, without Fraud in the Len- 
der j 



u 
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Sc6t /.der; the Right of taking advantage ofzpo^^ 
l^VV; five LaWy contrary to what was Equity an- 
tecedent to that Law ; as when a regijter'd 
Deed takes place of one not regifter'd, altho 
prior to it, and known to be fo before the 
lecond Contradt. 

^bts Now whereas no ABiottj Demand j or 
Mji h PoJfeJJiony can at once be either neceffary to 
•ffoptt. the publick Goody or conducive to it, and at 
the fame time its contrary be either neceffary 
or conducive to the fame end ; it follows. 
That there can be no Oppofition ofperfeSt 
Rights among themfelves, of imperfe^ a- 
mong themfelves, or httv^ttn perjeSi and 
** imperfeSi RightsJ' But it may often tend 
to tht publick Goody to allow a Right of doings 
poffejj^ngy or demandingy and of ufing Force in 
purfuance of it, while perhaps it would have 
been more humane and kind in any Pcrfon to 
have afted otherwife, and not have claimed 
his Right. But yet a violent Oppofition to 
thefe KightSy would have been vaftly more 
pernicious than all the Inhumanity in the ufe 
of them. And therefore, t\io external Rights 
cannot be oppofite among themfelves; yet 
they may be oppofite to imperfeSt Rights ; 
but imperfeSt Rights^ tho violated, give no 
Right to Force. Hence it appears, " That 
" there can never be a Right to Force on both 
" Sides, or ay«/? War on both Sides at the 
*^ iame time.'' 



VII. There 
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Sea. 7; 
V. B u T that our firft Ideas of moral Good^^/^V^ 
depend not on LawSy may plainly appear 
from our conftant Inquirys into the Jujlice 
of Laws tbemfelves'y and that not only of 
human LawSj but of the divine. What elfe 
can be the meaning of that univerfal Opi- 
nion, " That the Laws . of G o D are juji^ 
" and holy^ and goodV Human Laws may 
be caird good^ becaufe of their Conformity 
to the Divine. But to call the Laws of th^ 
Jupreme Deity goody ox holy ^ or juji^ if all 
GoodnefSy Holinefs, and Jujlice be conftituted 
by LawSy or the Will of a Superior any way 
reveal'd, muft be an infignificant Tautology, 
amounting to no more than this, " That 
* G o D wills what he wills'' 



I T muft then firft be fuppos'd that there 
is fomething in Anions which is apprehend- 
ed abfolutely good ; and this is Benevolencey or 
defire of the publick natural Happinefs of 
rational Agents \ and that our moral Senfe 
perceives this Excellence : and then we call 
the Laws of the Deity goody when we ima- 
gine that they are contriv'd to promote the 
publick Good in the moft eflfedual and impar- 
tial manner. And the D e i t y is call'd good, 
in a moral Senfcy when we apprehend that 
his whole Providence tends to the univerfal 
Happinefs of his Creatures -, whence we con- 

T 2 elude 
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Seft. 7. dude his Benevolence y and Dejire in their 
l/VV Happinefs. 

Some tell us, " That the Goodnefs of 
" the divine Laws, confifts in their Confor- 
" formity to fome ejfential ReSiitude of his 
" Nature^ But they muft excufe us from 
aflenting to this, till they make us undcr- 
ftand the meaning of this Metaphor, effen^ 
tial ReSlitude ; and till we difcern whether 
any thing more is meant by it than a per- 
feSily wije^ uniformy impartial Benevolence. 

Difference H E N c E we may fee the Difference bo- 
conftrmnt^^^^^ Conjlraint and Obligation. There is 
snd obli- indeed no Difference between Conjirainty and 
gatwn. ^^ fecond Senfe of the word Obligationy viz. 
a Conjlitution which makes an ASlion eligible 
from Self-Inter eft y if we only mean exter- 
nal Interefty diftindt from the delightful Con- 
fcioufnefs which arifes from the moral Senfe. 
The. Reader need fcarcely be told, that by 
Conftraint^ we do not underftand an external 
Force moving our Limbs without our Con- 
fent, for in that Cafe we are not Agents at 
all ; but that Conftraint which arifes from 
the threatning and prefenting fome Evily in 
order to make us zGt in a certain manner. 
And yet there feems a univerfally acknow- 
ledg'd Difference between even this fort of 
Conjirainty and Obligation. We never fay 
we are obligd to do an Adlion which we 
count bafe, but we may be conftraind to it : 
2 we 
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we never fay that the divine LawSy by their Sedt. 7. 
Sandions, conjirain us, hut oblige us ; nor do v^v^^ 
we call Obedience to the Deity Conjlrainty 
unlefs by a Metaphor, tho many own they 
are influenced by fear of Puniftiments, And 
yet fuppofing an almighty evil Beim ftiould 
require, under grievous Penaltys, Treachery^ 
Cruelty^ Ingratitude^ we would call this 
Conjiraint. The difference is plainly this. 
When any Sanations cooperate with our 
moral Senjiy in exciting us to Adlions which 
we count morally goody we fay we are obliged \ 
but when San(9:ions of Rewards or Punifh- 
ments oppofe our moral Senfey then we fay 
we are brib'd or conjirain' d. In the former 
Cafe we call xh^ Lawgiver goody as defign- 
ing the publick Happinefs ; in the latter we 
call him evily or unjujiy for the fuppos'd 
contrary Intention. But were all our Ideas 
of moral Good or Evily deriv'd folely from 
Opinions of private Advantage or Lofs in 
A<2ions, I fee no poffible differjencc which 
could be made in the meaning of thefe 
words. 

VI. From this Senfe too we derive our Rights. 
Ideas of Rights. Whenever it appears 
to us, that a Faculty of doingy demandtngy or 
pojfejpng any things univerfally allowed in cer^ 
tain CircumJlanceSy would in the whole tend 
to the general Goody we fay that one in fuch 
Circumftaances, ha? a Right to doy poffefs, 
or demand that Thing. A!nd according a? 

T 3 / (his 
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Sc6l. 7. this Tendency to tht publick Good is greater 
K/^V'^^ or lefsy the Right is greater or lejs, 

PirfeH The Rights call'd perfeSt^ are of fuch 

^^^'^^' necejjity to the publick Goody that the univerjd 
Violation of them would make human Life 
intolerable ; and it actually makes thofe mife- 
rable, whofe Rights are thus 'violated. On 
the contrary, to fulfil thefe Rights in every 
Inftance, tends to the publick Good^ either 
directly, or by promoting the innocent Ad- 
vantage of a Part. Hence it plainly follows, 
" That to allow a violent Defence, or Pro- 
fecution of ftich Rights^ before Civil Go- 
vernment be conftituted, cannot in any 
*• particular Cafe be more detrimental to the 
Publicky than the Violation of them virith 
Impunity." And as to the general Confe- 
quences, the univerfal Ufe of Force in a 
State of Nature^ in purfuance of perfe^ 
Right Sy feemis exceedingly advantageous to the 
Whoky by making every one dread any At- 
tempts againft the perfect Rights of others. 

Hi^^^ of T hM s is the moral EffeSi which attends 
^umfh' p^^p^^ Injury, or a Violation of the perfeSi 
mem. Rights of others, viz. A Right to TVar^ and 
all Violence which is neceflary to oblige the 
Injurious to repair the Damage, and give 
Security againft fuch Offences for the future. 
This is the fole Foundation of the Rights 
^ipunijhing Criminals, and of violent Prafe-- 
cutions of our Rights, in a State of Nature. 

And 
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And thefe Rights, naturally refiding in the Scdt. 7. 
Perfons injured, or their voluntary ^ or invited ^-o/*^*^ 
Affiftants, to ufe Force according to the Judg- 
ment of indifferent Arbitrators, being by the 
Conlcnt of the Perfons injur' d^ transferred to 
the Magijirate in a Civil State^ are the true 
Foundation of his Right of Punifhment. In- 
ftances oi perfeSi Rights are thofe to our 
Lives ; to the Fruits of our Labours ; to de- 
mand Performance of Contrasts upon valua- 
ble Confiderations, from Men capable of ^ 
performing them ; to direSi our oyn Actions 
either for publick^ or innocent private Good^ 
before we have fubmitted them to the Di- 
re<3:ion of others in any meafure: and many 
others of like nature. 

Imperfect Rights zre fuch asy when^^P^^fi^ 
univerjally violated^ would not necejjarily make ^'^ ''* 
Men miferable. Thefe Rights tend to the im- 
provement and increafe oi pojitive Good in 
any Society, but are not abjolutely neceflary 
to prevent univerfal Mifery. The Violation 
of them, only difappoints Men of the Happi- 
nefs expe(9:ed from the Humanity or Grati- 
tude of others ; but does not deprive Men of 
any Good wrhich they had before. Froni this 
Defcription it appears, " That a violent 
Profecution of luch Rights^ v^rould gene- 
rally occafion greater Fivil than the Viola- 
" tion of them." Befides, the allowing of 
Force in fuch Cafes, would deprive Men of 
the grcateft Pleafurc in Aftions of Kindnefs^ 

T 4 Humanity^ 



€€ 
€C 
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Sed. J. Humanity^ Gratitude 'y which would ceafc ta 
appear amiable, when Men could be con- 
ftrain'd to perform them. Inftances of im- 
perfeB Rights are thofe which the Poor have 
tp the Charity of the Wealthy ; which aU 
Men have to Offices of no trouble or expence 
to the Performer; which BenefaBors have 
to returns of Gratioide, and fuch like, 

The Violation of imperfeSl RighU^ only 
argues a Man to have fuch weak Benevolence^ 
as not to ftudy advancmg the pojitive Good 
of others, when in the leaft oppofite to his 
own : but the Violation of perfeSt Rights^ 
argues the injurious Per/on to be pofitivelj 
evil or cruel ; or at leaft fo immoderately fiU 
fifhy as to be indifferent about the pofitive Mi- 
Jery and Ruin of others, when he imagines 
he can find his Intereji in it. In violating 
xht former y we fhew a weak Defire of pubrx 
lick Happinefsy which every fmall View of 
private Intereji over-balances; but in vio- 
lating the latter^ we {hew our felves fo in- 
tirely negligent of the Mifery of others, that 
Views of increafing our own Goody overcome 
all our Compaflion toward their Sufferings. 
Now as the abfence of Goody is more eafily 
born than the prefence of Mifery ; fo our 
good Wijhes toward the pofitive Good of others, 
are weaker than our Compajfion toward their 
Mifery. He then who violates imperfeB 
RightSy fhews that his Self-love overcomes 
only the Defire of poftive Good to others \ 
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but he who violates perfeB BightSy betrays Seft. 7, 
fuch a felfip Defire of advancing his own V^VNJ 
pojithe Goody as overcomes all Compajpon to- 
ward the Mifery of others. 

Beside thefe two forts of Right Sy there External 
is a third call'd External y as when the doingy ^l^^^* 
pojjejfingy or demanding of any I'hing is really 
detrimental to the publick in any particular 
Injiancey as being contrary to the imperfe^ 
Right of another 'y but yet the univerfally deny-- 
ing Men this Faculty of doingy pojfeffingy or 
demanding that T^hingy or of ujing Force in 
purfuance of /V, would do more mtfchiefthan 
all the Evtls to bejear'dfrom the TJfe of this 
Faculty. And hence it appears, " That 
" there can be no Right to ule Force in op- 
" pofition even to external RightSy fince it . 
" tends to the univerfal Good to allow Force 
" in purfuance of them." 



Civil Societys fubftitute ASlions in LaWy 
inftead of thp Force allowed in the State of 
Nature. 

IiiSTAiiC^sof external Rights ^rc thefe; 
that of a wealthy Mifer to recal his Loan front 
the mpft induflrious poor Tradefman at any 
time; that of demanding the Performance 
of a Covenant too burdenfome on one fide ; 
the Right of a wealthy Heir to refufe Pay- 
ment of any Debts which were contra(9:ed by 
bim under Age, without Fraud in the Len- 
der J 
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Scd. 7.der; the Right of taking advantage of a/g/^ 
t^V^ tive LaWy contrary to what was Equity an- 
tecedent to that Law ; as when a regijlerd 
Deed takes place of one not regifter'd, altho 
prior to it, and known to be fo before the 
lecond Contradt. 

^^^^ Now whereas no Adtion^ Demand^ or 

€Mi h l^ojfejjtony can at once be either neceflary to 

pf^fiu. the publick Good^ or conducive to it, and at 

the fame time its contrary be either necef&ry 

or conducive to the fame end ; it follows, 

That there can be no Oppofition of perfeSl 

Rights among themfelves, of imperfe^ a- 

** mong themfelves, or httvfttn per/eB and 

** imperfeSi Rights'' But it may often tend 

to tht publick Uoody to allow a Right of doings 

pojfejjingy or demanding^ and of ufing Force in 

purfuance of it, while perhaps it would have 

been more humane and kind in any Perfbn to 

have afted otherwife, and not have claimed 

his Right. But yet a violent Oppofition to 

thefe KightSj would have been vaftly more 

pernicious than all the Inhumanity in the ufe 

of them. And therefore, xho external Rights 

•cannot be oppofite among themfelves; yet 

they may be oppofite to imperfeSt Rights i 

but imperfeSi RightSy tho violated, give no 

Right to Force. Hence it appears, " That 

there can never be a Right to Force on both 

Sides, or zjujl War on both Sides at the 

fame time/' 
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Sedt. 7. 
VIL T H E R E is another important Dif- c/'VS-> 
ference of Right s^ according as they are Ali- ^u^^Me 
enable^ or Unalienable. To determine vrhzt and m- 
Rights are alienable^ and what not, we mull ^^'^»^^^' 
take thefe two Marks : 

ijl. I F the Alienation be within our na- 
tural Power, fo that it be poflible for us in 
Fad: to transfer our Right ; and if it be fo, 
then, 

2dly. It muft appear, that to transfer 
fuch Rights may ferve fome valuable Pur- 
pofc. 

By xhtfirft Mark it appears, " That the 
" Right of private Judgmenty or of our /V 
" ward Sentiments^ is unalienable*^* fince we 
cannot command ourfelves to think what 
either we our felves, or any other Perfon 
pleafes. So are alfo our internal AffeBions^ 
which ncceflarily arife according to our Opi- 
nions of their Objefts. By xhtfecond Mark 
it appears, " That our Right oi ferving 
" God, in the manner which we think ac- 
** ceptable, is not alienable ;" becaufe it can ne- 
ver ferve any valuable purpofe, to make Men 
worfhip him in a way which feems to them 
difpleafing to him. The fame v^y, a direSi 
Right over our Lives or Limbsy is not alienable 
to any Pferfon; fo that he might at Pleafure 
put us to death, or maim us. Wc have in- 
deed 
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Sedl. 7. deed a Rigif to hazard our Lives in any good 
\^^V^^ Adlion which is of importance to the P«^- 
lick ; and it may often ferve a mofl valuable 
end, to (ubjedt the dire<^ion of fuch perilous 
Ai^ions to the Prudence of others in purfu- 
ing a publick Goody as Soldiers do to their 
GeneraL or to a Council of JVar : and fo far 
this Right is alienable. Thefe may ferve as 
Inftances to fhewr the Ufe of the two Marks 
of alienable RigbtSy which muft both concur 
to make them fo, and will explain the man-* 
ner of applying them in other Cafes. 

ThtTouf^ Vin. T H AT we may fee the Foundation 
pmmy. ^f fome of the more important Rights of 
Mankind^ let us obferve, that probably nine 
Tenths, at leaf^, of the things which are 
ufeful to Mankind, are owing to their La^ 
hour and Indujlryy and confequently, when 
once Men become fo numerous, that the 
natural ProduSl of the Earth is not fufficient 
for their Support, or Eafe, or innocent Flea- 
fure; a neceflity arifes, for the fupport of 
the increafing Syjiem^ that fuch a Tenour of 
Conduft be obferv'd, as fliall mofl effeftual- 
ly promote Indujiryi and that Men abftain 
from all Aftions wnich would have the con- 
trary eflfe(a. It is well known, that general 
Benevolence alone, is not a Motive ftrong 
enough to Indujiry^ to bear Labour and T*oily 
and many other Difficultys which >ye are 
^verfe to from Self-love. For the ^rength- 
*^uxg ^Jictcfore our Motives tq Indujlryy we 

have 
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have the ftrongeft Attraftions of BkoJy of Sedt. 7. 
Friend/hip, of Gratitude^ and the additional 
Motives of Honoufy and even of external In-- 
tereji. Self-love is really as neceflary to the 
Good of the Whole^ as Benevolence ; as that 
AttraBtion which caufes the Cohefion of the 
Parts, is as neceflary to the regular State of 
the Whole^ as Gravitation. Without thefe 
additional Motives, SeU'-love would generally 
oppofe the Motions of Benevolence^ and con- 
cur with MalicCy or influence us to the iame 
Adtions which Malice would. " That Te- 
** nour of Adlion then, which would take 
*' away the fl:ronger Ties of Benevolence, or 
" the additional Motives of Honour and Ad^ 
*^ vantage, from our Minds, and fo hinder 
^^ us from purfuing indujirioujly that Courfe 
*^ which really increafes the Good of the 
** Whole, is evil *, and we are obliged to fhun 
it; 



cc --»> 



First then, the depriving any Perfon of 
the Fruits of his own innocent Labour, takes 
away all Motives to Indujiry from Self4ove, 
or the nearer ^ies ; and leaves us no other 
Motive than general Benevolence : nay, it 
expofes the Inaujlrious as a conftant Prey to 
the Slothful^ and fets Self-love againfl: In- 
dujiry. This is the Ground of our Right of 
Dominion and Property in the Fruits of our 
Labours 5 without which Right, we could 
fcarce hope for any Indujiry^ or any thing 
beyond the Produft of uncultivated Nature. 

Indujiry 
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ScGt. 7. Indujlry will be confined to our preient Ne^ 
^ceflitys, and ceafe when they are provided 
for ; at leafl it will only continue irom the 
wc3k Motive of general Benevo/enct^ if we are 
not allowed to ftore up beyond prefent Ne- 
ce0ity^ and to di^fe of what i$ above our 
Neceffitys, either in Barter for other kinds 
of NeceflarySp or for the Service of our 
Friends or Familys. And hence appears the 
Right which Men have to lay up for the 
future, the Goods which will not be Ipoil'd 
by it; of alienating them in TraJe; of 
Donation to Friends, Children, Relations: o 
therwife we deprive Indujlry of all the Mop- 
tives of Self-lwe, Friend/hip^ Gratitude, and 
natural Affedlim. The fame Foundation 
there is for the Right of Dilpofition by Hef- 
tament. The Prejumption of this Dilpofition, 
is the Ground of the Right of SucccfBon to 
the Intejlate. 

The external Rigla of the Mijer to his 
ufelefs Hoards, is founded alfo on this, that 
allowing Perfons by Violence, or without 
Confent of the Acquirer, to take the Ufe of 
his Acquifitions, would difcourage Indujiry, 
and take away all the Pleafiires or Generqfity, 
Honour, Charity, which ceafe when Meu 
can be forc'd to thefe Adtions. Befides, 
there is no determining in many Cafes, who 
is a Mifer, and who is not. 

Marriage 
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Sea. J. 
Marriage muft be fo conftituted as to^/7^^^ 
afcertain the GiFspring ; otherwife we take^^^J^^^^. 
away from the Males one of the ftrongeft 
Motives to publick Good^ viz, natural ^ec- 
tion ', and difcourage Indujlry^ as has been 
fhewn above. 

The Labour of each Man cannot furniih cmmerc^. 
hina with all Neceflarys, tho it may fiirnifh 
him with a needlefs Plenty of one fort: 
Hence the Right of Commerce^ and ali^n^f-' 
ing our Goods; and alfo the Rights ^oin 
Contrasts and Promifes^ either to the Goods 
acquir'd by others, or to their Labours. 

» 

The great Advantages which accrue to ^H^^ ^ 
Mankind from unprejudiced Arbitrators^ ^'wmm. 
power'd to decide the Controverfys which or- 
dinarily arife, thro' the partiality of Self-love ^ 
among Neighbours; as alfo from prudent 
Diredors, who fhould not only inftruS the 
Multitude in the beu Methods of promoting 
the publick Goody and of defending them- 
fclves againft mutual or foreign Injury s ; but 
alfo be arm'd with Force fufficient to make 
their Decrees or Orders efFedlual at home, 
and the Society formidable abroad: thefe 
Advantages, I fay, fufficiently fhew the 
Right Men have to conftitute Civil Govern- 
ment ^ and to fubje<ft their alienable Rights to 
the Difpofal of their Governors, under fuch 
Limitations as their. Prudence fuggefts. And 
I as 
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Scft. 7. as far as the People have fut^eded their 

U^VNi Rights^ fo far their Governors have an exter-- 

not Right J at leaft, to diipofe of them, as 

their Prudence (hall dired, for attaining the 

Ends of their Inftitution ; and no farther. 

^J^J^ IX. These Inftances may (hew how our 

ri^lthT fnoral Senfe^ by a little Reflection upon the 

iegrm rf tendencys of Actions, may adjuft the Rights 

^^^of Aftf/^l/W. Let us now apply the general 

iuns. Canon laid down above*, for comparing 

the Degrees of Virtue and Vice in A<9:ions, 

in a few Corollarjrs befides that one already 

deduced J. 

^w»ii. I. The Difappointment, in whole or in 
part, of any Attempt, Good or £w7, if it be 
occalion*d only by external Force, or any 
unforefeen Accident, does not vary the moral 
Goody or Evihy for as in good Attempts, the 
Moment of Good^ or [M] is diminifh'd, or 
vaniflies in fuch a cafe, fo does the Ability^ 
or [A] likewife : The ^otient then may ftill 
be the fame. This holds equally in evil At- 
tempts. So that Actions are not to be judg'd 
good or evil by the Events, any farther than 
they might have been forefeen by the Agent 
in e*y/7 Attempts; or were aftually intended, 
if they were goody in good Actions ; for then 
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only 
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only they argue either Lwe or Hatred in the Sed. 7- 
jigent. 



2. Secular Rewards annexed to Virtue^ intinft, 
and adhially influencing the Agent farther 
than his Benevolence would^ diminifli the 
moral Good as far as they were necefTary 

to move the Agent to the Adlion, or to 
make him do more Good than otherwife he 
would have done ; for by increafing the In^ 
terejiy or J[T| pojitive^ to be fubtraded, they 
din>ini(h the Benevolence. But additional In- 
terejls which were not neceflary to have 
mov'd the Agent ^ fuch as the Rewards of a 
good Being for Adtions which he would have 
undertake without a Reward^ do not dimi-^ 
nifh the Virtue. In this however no Mortal 
is capable of judging another. Nor do the 
Profpedts of grateful Returns for Benefits 
which we would have conferred gratuitoufly, 
diminifh the Generofity. This Corollary 
may be appl/d to the Rewards of z, future 
State, if any Perfon conceives them diftindt 
from the Pfeafiircs of Virtue itfelf : If they 
be not conceived as fbmethin^ diftindt from 
thofc Pleafures, then the very Defire of 
them is a ftrong Evidence of a virtuous Dif- 
poftion. 

3. External .^^tfff/j^^ exciting us to 
Adtions of evil Tendency to others, if with- 
out this ProfpeA oi Advantage we would not 
have imdertaken them, diminiflics the Evil 

U of 
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Sc£t /.of the Adion ; foch as die Proipeds ^ great 

^i^V^^ Rewards^ of avoiding Tortures^ or even the 

uneafy Sollicitatitms of \\o\cntfelfiJh Pajjkns. 

This is commonly called the greatnefs of 

temptation. The reaicm of mis is the 

fame with that in the former Cafe, fince 

/u— I 
H=-x"* We may here alfo remember 

again, that we are more uneafy upon the 
prefcnce of Pain^ than upon the abfence of 
Good ; and hence Torture is a more extenua- 
ting Circumftance than Bribes ^ engaging us 
to Evil^ becaufe [I] is greater. 

iHtrkunt. 4. T H E furmounting the uneafy Sollici- 
tations of the Jeljijh PaJJionSy increafes the 
Virtue of a benevolent A<5tion, and much 
more worldly Lofles, Toil, &c. for noW 
the Inter ejl oecomes negative ; the Subtrac- 
tion of which increafes uie ^antity. 

5. A Malicious Aftion is made the 
more odious by all its forefeen Difadvan- 
tages to the Agent ^ for the fame reafon: 
particularly, 

jiwtt;W^e 6^ The Knowledge of a ^ Lim probibit- 

ho^ 7/af- ing an evil Aftion, increafes the Evil by in- 

fi/is Ac creafing the negative Inter eji to be fubtradt- 

'*'*'• fed i 'for then the ill-natured Inclination muft 

*«• fri fttdfig W to furmount all the Motives of 

" *^ Avoid the Petiattys, and kH the 

Mfude tOWird'Oie Law-giver. 

This 
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This is CQOwnoaly czU'd ^?ming againji Con- Se(2. 7* 
fcience. w/V>^ 

7. O F F I c E s of no 7oil or Expence^ have 
little Virtue generally, becaufe the Ability 
is very great, aiid there is no contrary Inte^ 
reji fbrniounted. 

8. BvT die cefbiing of them may be very 
vitiouSy as it argues an abfence of good Af- 

feSliofij and c^^n produces a great enough 
Monaent of natural Evil. And, 

9* In general, the fulfilling the Perfe^ ^i^ of 
Rights of ochfajs has little Firtue in it : for ^^^^* 
thereby no Moment of Good is produced more 
than there was before ; and tne Inter efi en- 
gaging to the Aftion is very great, «ven the 
avoiding all the Evils of War in a ^tate of 
Nature. 

10. But the violating perfeSt^ or even 
exterruA Ri^^j is always exceedingly evil, 
either ia rae immediate, or more remote 
Coni]e(|aences of the Aiflion ; and xhcfeyijh 
Motiv>es iurmounted by this vitious Inclina- 
tion, are the fame with thofe in the former 
Ca&. 

1 1. The trueft Matter of Praife are thofe 
Adions or Offices which others claim from 
us by an imperfeS Right y and generally, 
the ftronger their Right is, there is the lefs 

U 2 Virtue 
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Scd. y. Virtue in fulfilling it, but the greater Vice in 
violating it. 



stnngth Lemma. The ftronger Ties of Benevth 
^^'^^ lencey in equal Ability s^ muft produce a great- 
er Moment oi Goody in equally good C baraC'- 
tersy than the weaker Ties. Thus, natural 
AffeSfion^ Gratitude^ Friend/hip^ have great- 
er EfFefts than general Benevolence. Hence, 

1 2. I N equal Moments of Good produced by 
two Agents^ when one ^ds from general Be-- 
nevolencey and the other from a nearer Tie ; 
there is greater Virtue in the Agents who 
produces equal Good from the weaker At- 
tachment ; and lefs Virtue^ where there is 
the ftronger Attachment, which yet pro- 
duces no more. The general Benevolence 
alfo appears of it felf a more amiable Princi- 
ple, according to the Conftitution of our 
moral Senfe* 

13. But the Omiffion of the good Offices 
of the ftronger Ties, or Adtions contrary to 
them, have greater Vice in them, than the 
like Omiffions or Actions contrary to the 
weaker Ties ; iince our Selfijhnefs or Malice 
muft appear the greater, by the ftrength of 
the contrary Attachment which it furmounts. 
Thus, in cooperating with Gratitude^ na- 
tural AffeSliony or Friendjhipj we evidence. 



* See $cA y Art* iv. fc Art. x. § 2, 

lefs 
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Icfs Fsrtue in any ghen Moment of Good pro- Seft. /• 
duc'd, than in equally important Aftions of '>'^VXi 
general Benevolence i But Ingratitude to a 
BenefaSlorj Negligence of the Interejis of 
a Friendj or Relation ; or Returns of w/7 
Offices^ are vaftly more o^/W, than ^y^ri?/ 
Negligence J or w// O^^j toward Strafigers. 

14. W H E N we cannot at once follow two »'i&4/ o/- 
different Inclinations of Benevolence^ we are^^"^?^*' 
to prefer gratifying the ftronger Inclination; wL^riert 
according to the wife Order of Nature,*/!?*^''* 
which has conftituted thefe Attachments. ^^-^^''-^ 
Thus, we are rather to be Grateful than L/- 

beral ; rather ferve a Friend j or Kin/man^ 
than a Stranger of only ^j'W Virtue^ when 
we cannot do both. 

15. Or more generally^ fince there can 
be no Rigbty Claim, or Obligation to ImpoJJi^ 
bilitys ; when two ABiom to be done by any 
Agent, would both tend to the good of Man- 
kind, but they cannot be performed both at 
once 5 that which occafions moft Good is to ^ 
be done, if the Omiffion of the other occafi- 
ons no prepoUent EviL If the omifiion of 
either, will occafion fome new natural Evil, 

that is to be omitted, whofe Omiffion will 
occafion the leafl Evil. Thus, if two Per- 
fons of unequal Dignity be in Danger, we 
are to relieve the more valuable, when we 
cannot relieve both. Ingratitude, as it evi- 
dences a worfe Temper than neglect of Be^ 

U 3 nejicence\ 
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Se£t j.nejicence'j fo it raifes worfe Sentiments in the 
V"^n/>^ Bencfa<5tor, and greater Diffidence, and Birf- 
picion of his Fellow-Creatures, than an O- 
miffion of an A<3: of Beneficence : we ought 
therefore to be Gratefuly rather than Bene- 
jicent^ when we cannot (in any particular 
Cafe) evidence both Difpofitions. If omit- 
ting of one Aftion will occafion newpojitive 
Evily or continuance in a State of Pairiy 
whereas the Omiffion of another would only 
prevent fome new pofithe Good ; fince a State 
of Paif^ is a greater Evil, than the abfence 
of Good, we are to follow Compaffion^ rather 
than Kindnefs 5 and relieve the Diftrejfed^ ra- 
ther tjian increafe the Plcafures of the Eafy ; 
wheji we cannot do both at once, and other 
Circumftanccs of the Objedts are equal. In 
fuch Cafes, we fhould not fuppofe contrary 
Obligations^ or Dutys^ the more important 
Office is our prefent Duty^ and the Omiffion 
of the lefs important inconfiftent Office at 
prefent, is no moral Evil. 

lai^M' ^- F ^ ^ ^ ^^^- ^"- ^^ follows, " That all 
Vernment. " human Power^ or Authority y muft confift 
** in a Right transferred to any Per/on or 
" Council^ to difpofe of the alienable Rights of 
" others I and mat confcquently, there caa 
*' be no Government fo abfolute, as to have 
even an external Right to do or command 
every thing." For wherever any Invafion 
\% oiade upon unalienable Rights^ there muft 
""dfe Wbw ft ferfiSi^ or efcternsl Riibt to 
I Re^Jlance, 



a 
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Refinance. The only Reftraints of a moral Se<9:. 7. 
Kmd upon Subjefts in fuch cafes, are, when t^^S^^^ 
they forefce that, thro' their want of Force, 
they fhall probably by Refiftance occafion 
greater Evils to the Publick, than thofe 
they attempt to remove ; or when they 
find that Governors^ in the main very ufe- 
ful to the Publick, have by fome unadvis- 
ed Faffion, done an Injury too fmall to o- 
ver-balance the Advantages of their Ad- 
miniftration, or the Evils which Refiftance 
would in all likelihood occafion ; efpecially 
when the Injury is of a private Nature, 
and not likely to be made a Precedent to 
the ruin of others. Unalienable Rights are 
ejfential Limitations in all Governments. 

But by ahfolute Government^ either m^fi^^* 
Prince^ or Council^ or in both jointly ^ we, '^''^"* 
underftand a Right to difpofe of the natural 
ForcCy and Goods of a whole Reople^ as far 
as they are naturally alienable^ according to 
the Prudence of the Prince^ Council^ or of 
both jointly y for the publick Good of the State^ 
or whole People ; without any Rejercation as 
to the ^antity of the Goodsy manner ofLe-- 
vying J or the proportion of the Labours of 
the Subjediy which they /hall demand. But 
in all States this tacit Truji is prefuppos'd, 
** That the Power conferred fliall be em- 
** ploy'd according to the beft Judgment 
*^ of the Rulers for the publick Good/* Sp 
that whenever the Governors c^ooly profefs 

U 4 * 
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Scdt 7. a Defign of dcftroying the State, or aft in 

t/V^ fuch a manner as will ncccflarily do it 5 the 

effential T^rufty fuppos'd in all conveyance of 

Civil Powery is violated, and the GroMt 

thereby made void. 

JJ^ A P R I N c E, or Council, or both jointlv, 
tn$nt. niay be varioufly Limited 5 either when the 
Confent of the one may be neceffary to the 
Validity of the ASis of the other ; or ivhen^ in 
the very Conjlitution of thisfupreme Power^ 
certain Affairs are exprejly exempted from the 
yurifdi£lion of the Prince^ or Councily or both 
jointly: as when feveral independent States 
uniting, form a general Council, from whofe 
Cognizance they exprefly referve certain Pri- 
vileges, in the very Formation of this 
Council ; or when in the very Conftitution 
of any State, a certain Method of EkSlion 
of the Perfon of the Prince, or of the Mem- 
bers of the fupreme Council, is deterrnin'd, 
and the Intention of their Affembling declared. 
In all fuch cafes, it is not in the Power of 
foch Prince, Council, or both jointly, to 
alter the very Form of Government y or to take 
away that Right which the People have to 
be governed in fuch a manner, by a Prince, 
or Council thus eledled, without the univer- 
^1 Confent of the very People who have 
fut^ded themfelves to this Form of Govern- 
ment. So that there may be a very regular 
Statey where there is no univerfal abtolute 
foyitr^ lodg'd either in one Perfon^ orCoun- 

cil; 
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cil, or in any other Aflembly befidc that of Seft. 5 
the whole People affociated into that State, t/'YN 
To fay, that upon a Change attempted in 
the very Form of the Government^ by the 
fupreme Power ^ the People have no Remedy 
according to the Conftitution itfelf, will not 
prove that the fupreme Power has fuch a 
Right \ unlefs we confound all Ideas of Right 
with diofe of external Force. The onlv Re- 
medy indeed in that Cafe, is an univerial In- 
furrcdion ag^inft fuch perfidious "Trujiees. 

Despotick Power, is that which Per^'^^ ^*' 
fons injured may acquire over tbofe Cnmina/s/J^fick 
whofe LiveSy confidently with the publick Safe^ Powir. 
ty^ they may prolongy that by their Labours 
they may repair the Damages they have done 5 
or over thofe who fiand obliged to a greater 
Value y than all their Goods and Labours can 
pojfibly amount to. This Power itfelf, is li- 
mited to the Goods and Labours ^nly of the 
Criminals or Debtors ; and includes no Right 
to T^ortureSy Projiitution, or any Rights of 
the Governed which are naturally Unaliena- 
ble : or to any thing which is not of fome 
Moment toward Repair of Damage^ Pay-- 
ment of Debty or Security againji future Of- 
fences. The Chara(3£riftidc of Dejpotick 
Power^ is this, " that it is folcly intended 
** for the good of the Governors, without 
^* any tacit Truft of confulting the good of 
*• the Governed.'' Defpotick Government, 
X in 
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Sccft. 7. in this Senfe, is dirc(3:ly inconfiftent with the 
^•^'''"^^^^^^ Notion of Civil Government. 

From the Idea of Rights as above ex- 
plained, we muft neceflarily conclude, " That 
" there can be no Righty or Limtation of 
Righty inconfiftent with, or oppofite to the 
greatcft publick Good." And therefore 
in Cafes of extreme Necejjityy when the State 
cannot otherwife be preferv'd from Ruin, it 
muft certainly be yufl and Good in limited 
Governors, or in any other Perfons who 
can do it, to ufe the Force of the State for 
its own Prefervation, beyond the Limits fix'd 
by the Conjiitutioriy in fome tranjitory ASiSy 
which are not to be made Precedents. And 
on the other hand, when an equal Necejfty 
to avoid Ruin requires it, the Subjects may 
juftly refume the Powers ordinarily lodg'd in 
their Governors, or may counteraft them. 
This Privilege oi flagrant NeceJJityy we 
all allow in defenfe of the moft perfeft /r/- 
^ate Rights : And if publick Rights are of 
more extenfive Importance, fo are alfo pub-- 
lick NeceJJttys. ^Thefe Neceflitys muft be 
very grievous and flagrant, otherwife they 
can never over-balance the Evils of violat- 
ing a tolerable Conftitution, by an arbitrary 
AB of Power y on the one hsind ; or by an 
Infurre<9:ion, or Civil War, on the other. 
No Perfon, or State can be happy, where 
they do not think their important Rights 
are fecur'd from the Cruelty y Avaric€y Am-- 

bitiony 
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litiofiy or Caprice of their Governors. Nor Se6t. 7. 
can any Magiftracy be fafe, or effeftual for 
the ends of its Inftitution, where there are 
frequent Terrors of InfurreSiims. What- 
ever temporary ABs therefore may be allowed 
in extraordinary Cafes; whatever may be 
lawful in the tranfitory A£i of a bold Legi- 
flator, who without previous Confcnt fliould 
refcue a flavifli Nation, and place their Af- 
fairs fo in the Hands of a Perfm^ or Council^ 
eleStedy or limited by themfelves, that they 
{hould foon have Confidence in their own 
Safety, and in the Wifdom of the Admmi- 
ftration; yet, as to the fixed State which 
fliould ordinarily obtain in all Communitys, 
fince no AJfumer of Government can fo 
demonftrate his fuperior Wifdom or Good- 
nefs to the fatisfadlion and fecurity of the 
Governed, as is neceflary to their Happinefs ; 
this muft follow, ** That except when Men, 
** for their own Interejiy or out of publick 
** Love^ have by Confent fijbjedted their 
«* Adtions, or their Goods within certain Li- 
«* mits to the Difpofal of others ; no Mor- 
*' tal can have a Right from his fuperior Wif-^ 
" dom^ or Goodnefs^ or any other ^ality^ to 
give Laws to others without their Confent j 
exprefs or tacit ; or to difpofe of the Fruits 
^ of their Labours, or of any other Right 
" whatlbever." And jhcrcforc fuperior IVsf 
dom^ or Goodnefs^ gives no Righf to Men to 
gov(?ra others. 

But 
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Se^ 7. 

V>^^^ Burthen with relation to the Deity, 

^Ijj^^^/'fuppo*^ omnifcient and benevolent^ and fecure 

fimnded amfrom Indigence^ the ordinary Caufe of In- 

^^joLi 3^"y^ toward o Aers ; it muft be amiable in 

mtfu ' f^c^ ^ S^ngj to aflume the Government of 

iveakj incoJ0aht Creatures^ often mifled by 

Selfi/hnejs} and to give them Laws. To 

thcte Laws every Mortal fhould fubmit from 

fubtick Love^ as being contrived for the Good 

of the Whole ^ and for xh^ greatejl private-Good 

confiftent with it ; and every one may be 

furc, that he fhall be better directed how to 

attain thcfe Ends by the Divine Laws^ than 

by his own greateft Prudence and Circum- 

j^edion. Hence we imagine, ** That a 

•* good and wife God muft have a perfeB 

^ Right to govern the Univerfe ; and that all 

** Mortals are oblig'd to univerjal Obedience'* 



Divine 
Jufiici 
niihat. 



T H E. Jujiice of the Deity is only a 
Conception of his univerfal impartial Benevo^ 
lence^ as it fliall influence him, if he gives 
any Laws, to attemper them to the uni^ 
verfal Good, and enforce them with the moft 
efFedual Sanctions of Rewards and Punijh^ 
ments. 



cnation XL S o M E imagine that the Property the 

Trout^of^^^^^^^ has in alibis Works, muft be the 

God's DO' true Foundation of his Right to govern. A- 

mmn. mong Men indeed, we find it neceffary for 

i^publick Goody that none ftiould arbitrarily 

difpofe 
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dilpofe of the Goods acquired by the Labour Seft. 7. 
of another, which we call his Propertv 5 and ^>^W 
hence we imagine that Creation is the onfy 
Foundation of G o d's Dominion. But if the 
Reafon * of eftablifhing the Rights of Proper^ 
ty does not hold againft a perfedtly mfe and 
benevolent Beings I fee no Reafon why Proper-- 
ty fhould be neceffary to his Dominion. Now 
uie Reafon does not hold : For an infinitely 
wife and good Beings could never employ his 
a^nied Authority to counterad; the univer^ 
fal Good. The tie of Gratitude is ftronger 
indeed than bare Benevolence ; and there- 
fore fuppofing two equally wife and good 
BeingSy the one our Creator j and the other 
not, we fhould think our felves more obliged 
to obey our Creator. But fuppofing our Cre^ • 

ator malicious^ and a good Being condefcend- 
ing to refcue us, or govern us better, with 
fufficient Power to accomplifli his kind In- 
tentions ; his Right to govern would be per- 
fectly good- But this is rather Matter of 
curious Speculation than Ufe ; fince both Ti- 
tles of Benevolence and Property concur in the 
one only true Deity, as far as we can know, 
join'd with infinite Wifdom and Power. 

XII. If it be here inquired, " Could notjj^^^^*^ 
" the Deity have given us a different or E^of 
" contrary determination of Af/W, viz. to tht Divhu 
" approve Adlions upon another Foundation ^*^*^»'A 

* Sec Art, 10, ^AT. ^. ofthh Se^hn. 

" than 
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Sedt 7." than BenevvlenceV* There feems nothing 
"in this furpafling the natural Power of the 
Deity. But as in the firft Treatife *, we 
refolv'd the Conftitution of our prefent Ser^e 
pf Beauty into the divine Goodnefs^ fo with 
much more obvious Reafon may we aicribe 
the prefent Conftitution of our moral Senfe 
to his Goodnefs. For if the D e i t y be real- 
ly benevolent J and deiires the Happinefs of o- 
thers, he could not rationally a(St otherwife, 
or give us a moral Senfe upon another Foun- 
dation, without counterafting his own be^ 
nevolent Intentions. For, even upon the 
Suppofition of a contrary Senfe^ every ratio^ 
nal Being muft ftill have been foUicitous in 
fome degree about his own external Happi- 
nefs : Refledtion on the Circumftances of 
Mankind in this World would have luggeft- 
ed, that univerfal Benevolence and a Jbcial 
TCemper^ or a certain Courfe of external Ani- 
ons, would moft efFe<9xially promote the ex-* 
ternal Good of every one, according to the 
Reafonings of Cumberland and Pu- 
FENDORF; while at the fame time this 
perverted Senfe of Morality would have made 
us uneafy in fuch a Courfe, and inclin'd us 
to the quite contrary, viz. Barbarity ^ Cru-- 
elty, znd Fraud I zxAuniverfalWar^ accord- 
ing to Mr. H o B B E s, would really have been 
our natural State 5 fo that in every A<SHon 
we muft have been diftrafted by two contra- 



Se6l. viii, jSrt. 2. Prof. 5. 
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fy Principles, and perpetually miferable, andSedl. 7. 
diflatisfy'd when we followed the Directions '^^YX^ 
of either. 

XIIL I T has often been taken for granted ^^'^^* 
mthefe Papers, " That the Deity is mo- ver/ai opi^ 
" rally good ^'' tho the Reafoning is not at all»'?»y^^* 
built upon this Suppofition. If we inquire q^J^^/j, 
into the Reafon of the great Agreement of 
Mankind in this Opinion, we fliall perhaps 
find no demonftrative Arguments a priori, 
from the Idea of an Independent Being, to 
prove his Goodnefs. But there is abundant 
Probability, deduc'd from the whole Frame 
of Nature, which feems, as far as we know, 
plainly contriv'd for the Good of the Whole ; 
and the cafiial Evils feem the neceflary Con- 
comitants of fome Mechanifm defign'd for 
prepollent Good. Nay, this very moral Senfe, 
implanted in rational Agents, to approve and 
admire whatever Adlions flow from a Study 
of the GW of others, is one of the ftrongeft 
Evidences of Goodnefs in the Author of 
Nature. 

But thefe Reflections are not fo univerfal 
as the Opinion, nor are they often inculca- 
ted. What then more probably leads Man-- 
kind into that Opinion, is this. The obvious 
Frame of the World givt% us Ideas oiboundlefs 
Wifdom and Power in its Au t h o r. Such 
a Being we cannot conceive indigent, and 
muft conclude i&j/>^, and in xhzbejl State 

poflible. 
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Seft. 7. poffibic, fince he can ftill gratify hitnfel£ 
* ^ "" The l^eji State of rational AgentSy and their 
greatejl and moft worthy Happinefs^ we are 
neceffarily led to imagine muft confift in 
univerfal efficacious Benevolence: and hence 
we conclude the D e i x v benevolent in the 
moft univerfal impartial manner. Nor can 
we well imagine whatelfe deferves the Name 
of PerfeSiion more Aan Benevolence^ and 
thofe Capacity s or Ability s which are neceflaiy 
to make it effe£lual\ fuch as Wifdom^ ana 
Power : at leaft we can have no more lovely 
Conception of it. 
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